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Art. I.—Penitents and Saints: a Sermon preached in behalf of 
the Magdalen Hospital, by the Ven. Archdeacon MAnnina. 
London: Rivingtons, 1844. 


‘Tue Church and her female Penitents.—No one, we sup- 
pose, could even glance at these few words, which we have 
purposely tied together, without feeling how far the realities 
they represent have been separated from each other—how little 
the Church has even attempted to deal with her female penitents 
—how coldly she has turned away from her backsliding daugh- 
ters, as though they had fallen into an unpardonable sin—how 
scant a measure of long-suffering and pity she has meted out to 
that hopeless multitude of wandering souls whom she once fed 
with her own milk—how many of her children she has suffered 
to sink into the burning flood, while she stood aloof in strange 
hard-heartedness, or not less cruel bashfulness. 

It is best at once plainly to speak of this neglect; it is no 
time to be mincing words. Our very love, both of the Church 
and of the souls once new-born in our spiritual home, and now 
dying as it were before our very doors, constrains us to free our 
minds, and to show what portion of the high mission of the 
Church we have hitherto been unwilling to fulfil. ‘To seek 
and to save that which is lost,’ after the example of Him who 
‘receiveth sinners,’ is one of those plain duties of the Christian 
Church, no mean part of her spiritual vocation in the world, 
which must not be partially carried out; that is, she must not 
for some sins, or for one sex, preach the doctrine of repentance, 
and be a recipient of penitents; while to sins of no darker dye, or 
to sinners of the weaker sex, no door is opened, no mercy shown. 
Neglected duties, it must be remembered, running through many 
years, bring in time their proportionate course of chastisement 
and woe; and unless the Church takes her post, as the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness to the lost sheep in strains of im- 
partial entreaty, shall we not—must we not,—expect to suffer ? 
We have neglected female penitents; we only state a sober 
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truth: for ourselves, we will no longer shrink from speaking of 
this great neglect because there is something in the subject from 
which it is supposed to be delicate to shrink. Away with that 
false and conventional shame, which bids the curtain drop on 
the most woful and sinful tragedies of real life, now finished in 
the dark and behind the scenes, and which, in blushing inac- 
tivity, lets souls go down to death, because they perish by a 
sort of sin which it dreads to name. It is no time to be ashamed 
of saving souls; and because we do not see the victims writhe 
before our eyes, we must no longer think ourselves freed from 
the solemn duty of rescuing them from the toils. 

These women are to be counted by thousands in our metro- 
polis alone. We will not stop to test the accuracy of the various 
sums of this frightful arithmetic; whether there be ten, or 
twenty, thousand, daily living in a state of deadly sin, is a 
question we will not stay to decide. Taking from the statistics 
of London’s iniquity the very lowest numbers, we are quite 
bewildered by the multitude of guilty wanderers. Think, what 
armies of living death are daily moving to and fro through the 
restless streets, preying upon like numbers of the opposite sex, 
and almost unchecked by the army of faith, by the heavenly 
companies of the Church. Recruits daily swell these ranks of 
sin, as they are quickly thinned; the young, scarce emerged 
from childish years, framed by God to gladden and adorn 
holy homes of humble men, wrenched for ever by one act of 
guilt, one plunge into the stream of sin, from their accustomed 
seat at home,—recruits such as these, fill up those gaps which 
quick-footed death makes in the gaudy, yet heart-broken and 
short-lived, host. It is no rare thing for mere girls to be enlisted 
in this fearful cause, and at the age of fourteen or fifteen years, 
hundreds are found to be plying their guilty trade. 

And yet, we repeat, the Church has scarcely moved. Scarcely 
has a hand been put forth to fetch back the wandering sheep,— 
we might almost call them ‘lambs,’—to separate the less detiled 
from the more hardened sort, to arrest the novices of vice in the 
earlier stages of their descent. Ask whom we will, what they 
have done in any degree, in any way, at any time, for the re- 
formation of fallen women, and we have to ‘pause for a reply.’ 
Excuses, justifications, pleas of many shades may break the 
silence; but we appeal to our readers’ consciences, whether, as 
a fact, this most momentous question has not been shelved, and 
put aside. Alas, our consciences cannot but wince, as those 
touching reproaches of the voluptuous poct, strange teacher of 
the Church! rise to our minds. How stern a sermon does this 
Saul among the prophets preach, not only to the sisters of the 
fallen, but to all; when, comparing the fate of the outcast 
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sinner to that of the poor chased wearied butterfly, he asks 
in those well-known lines, 


‘ With broken wing or bleeding breast, 
Ah! where shall either victim rest ? 
Shall this with faded pinion soar 
From rose to tulip as before ? 

Or beauty blighted in an hour 

Find rest within her broken bower? 
No—gayer insects fluttering by 

Ne’er droop the wing for those that die ; 
And lovelier things have mercy shown 
To every failing but their own ; 

And every woe a tear can claim, 

Except an erring sister’s shame.’ 


Yes, our erring sisters, dying of their sins, and weighed down 
with ill-dissembled wretchedness, have been pitilessly passed by. 
Human mercy has stooped to all but these. For one great sin, 
the blackness of which we will not for a moment attempt to 
lessen, for the guilt of one weak hour, these seem to have been 
placed by themselves, far away, beyond the range and circle of 
all charitable thoughts. 

But while thus in plain terms we speak of past neglect, we 
speak not without expectation of seeing the feet of awakened 
spirits, in these more wakeful days, hurry to occupy the ne- 
glected ground. We cast these words abroad, not without hope 
of fruit. We believe it to be a timely time for venturing on 
this hitherto forbidden theme. A real neglect, a real short- 
coming has but to be fairly shown, and behold, thanks be to 
God! men rise up to do the omitted work. Warmer views of 
Christian mercy begin to be strongly felt, and livingly de- 
veloped. Any subject, in which there is a plea for mercy, can 
at least attract consideration. There are hearts which will at 
least stop and see whether there is ‘ a cause.’ 

And not only do we trust to this general feeling of mercy 
which is beginning with such increased vitality to stir the 
heart of the Church; but we suspect, that on this particular 
topic, there is at last a far-spread consciousness of neglect. 
This consciousness may not have been expressed, may not have 
found vent, may not have led to any definite course of action, 
nor even to any definite plan; but still we believe that men, 
apart from each other, each in the depths of his own heart, have 
felt qualms of conscience, and an uneasy sense of a neglected 
duty; they have not been able quite to stifle or suppress the 
truth, that the Church, and they as parts of the Church, have 
not boldly met the case of female penitents; we believe there 
have been many secret wishes that the painful and awful question 
should be taken up. Men, utterly ignorant that their neighbour's 
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pulse was beating with like thoughts, have turned over the 
subject in their minds, and wished to hear of some endeavours 
in so greata cause. Pastors of our great parishes, seething with 
sin, with the abodes of iniquity close to their very doors, who 
mournfully confess that they have never dared even to think of 
grappling with this monster evil, may take courage, if once the 
subject is openly mooted. This our belief we have formed on no 
imaginary ground; oftentimes, when we have privately brought 
the question before thoughtful minds, we have found our argu- 
ments foreclosed; we have not needed to plead ; the little spark 
of a few words, has set fire to materials prepared to burn; and 
though there may have been various views as to the best means 
of dealing practically with the question, the importance of the 
question itself has not required to be argued out; it seems to 
have been at work in the chambers of many souls; and though 
rather floating there in an unformed way, there has been a for- 
wardness to grapple with it more closely, the moment any sym- 
pathy in the cause has been exhibited. Over and over again, 
have we heard such remarks as these: ‘I have thought of this 
‘ subject a thousand times; it has often forced itself into my 
‘ thoughts; I see that little or nothing has been done; I know 
‘that something should be done; there has been too much 
‘ delicacy, too much false shame, stifling a matter which it is of 
‘ the highest moment to meet; I thought I was almost alone and 
‘ singular in my views, and not seeing the sounder portion of the 
* Church in any way taking up the case, I have often been minded, 
‘ till better times, to aid those existing institutions which are 
‘in the hands of dissenters, or the dissenting portion of the 
¢ Church.’ ; 
Such is the common tale which, in private agitation of the 
point, has met our ears; nor is it strange that it should be so, 
when we consider how widely youthful lusts have been in- 
dulged by thousands of the stronger sex, who now look back 
with bitter self-reproach upon a dishonoured youth. How many, 
by the undeserved grace of God, have been brought to the 
courses of a holy life after early falls? Is it strange that many 
burning and painful thoughts rise up regarding those of the 
weaker sex with whom they sinned? Can such enjoy the 
blessedness of a godly home, and all the privileges of the Church, 
without sometimes turning back to think of the awfulness of 
their prospect, and the anguish of their present state who were 
their companions in these sins? When they behold the strange 
diorama of real life, their own blessings and the miseries of those 
others, is it strange to find some strong desire to do something, 
by way of restitution, for that class of sinners, when individuals 
cannot be found or helped, or already perhaps have passed away. 
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If indeed we are right in supposing that there are many 
hearts—some among the pure of both sexes, others among the 
repentant of one sex—who yearn to see the Church throw out 
some Penitential Institution in which they could really trust ; 
if all that is wanted is a vent, a channel for their desires, a de- 
finite plan, however imperfect and capable of being moulded 
into a better form, we must at once profess our willingness to 
supply at any rate a sketch, an outline of the sort of institution 
which seems to be required. It will be something for earnest 
minds to fasten upon and to discuss; it will be a step toward 
action; and if it can in any way lead to the formation of one 
Church Penitentiary, that one will in all likelihood be the parent 
of many others. ‘To make a beginning is the great thing now. 
Alas, there is room and verge enough for many hospitals of 
penitence in the neighbourhood of London alone; we say 
‘many,’ because it might be thought that one or two large 
Penitentiaries might be sufficient for any number of penitents 
likely to seek for aid. But, putting aside the multitude of 
wanderers who would be found to besiege the door of such a 
home, there can be no greater evil than large Penitentiaries. 
We should say that one hundred inmates is the very largest 
number that should be received into any single hospital. If 
then we take the number of abandoned women in London at 
either ten, or twenty, thousand, and bear in mind that the exist- 
ing Penitentiaries can receive no more than between four or 
five hundred inmates, we shall see at once that more than one or 
two Penitential Institutions are required. 

Let us, however, begin with one; and, in so doing, while 
we use the experience of those that exist, we may avoid their 
defects. Giving all credit for earnest intention, for zeal in a 
neglected cause, for endeavours crowned with a certain share of 
success, to those who guide the existing institutions, we cannot 
imagine machinery so rude, so imperfect, so little adapted to 
the work in amen, 1 that which many of them possess. We are 
not speaking of doctrine, nor do we design to speak, though we 
feel how naturally imperfect doctrinal views are likely to fail 
in enforcing anything like system or discipline, or in admitting 
anything like stages or progress in repentance. Anything like 
a penitential system, anything like religious discipline, seems 
utterly wanting in a large number of the hospitals to which we 
allude. What good is done, is done in defiance of want of 
system. Put a certain number of such women in any house 
where they will be fed and clothed without having to earn their 
bread and clothing by their sins, and we believe that a certain 
number, by an awakened spirit within them, will be brought to 
a better mind. In such a manner do many of the existing 
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Penitentiaries grow good fruit; but they do not dad or train 
the souls therein; it is not the system which tells, but simply 
the honest employment, the abstinence from actual sin, and 
certain very scanty religious advantages which they enjoy within 
the walls. They are useful as houses of refuge, as places of 
shelter, but not as Penitentiaries. There are some, of course, 
where there is more system, and some which seem inclined to 
introduce improvements in spiritual management; but the best 
friends of the best will be among the first to acknowledge how 
much yet is needed even in them. 

In speaking of defects, which we do in no mere fault-finding 
spirit, take for instance the staff of one of the very best of these 
Institutions ; it consists of one chaplain, one matron, with six 
assistants or servants, and a hundred penitents. Is it possible 
that there can be that close, unceasing superintendence of the 
women, that constant fellowship between the rulers and the 
ruled, that intimate knowledge of individual character and pecu- 
liarities, that adaptation of treatment to the individual mind, 
which is absolutely necessary to real success ? How can the con- 
versation be checked, controlled, directed at all times, and in the 
midst of all employments? how can fluctuations of feeling be 
watched? how can the influence of the worse sort be kept under 
restraint and thwarted? The women must be spiritually treated 
in herds, in groups, in masses; the most zealous of chaplains 
could not affect singlehanded to have any close spiritual guidance 
of a hundred souls in sucha state. Surely he could not satisfac- 
torily or thoroughly bestow the gifts of his office upon even ten a 
day; but even at this rate there would be a gap of ten days between 
each visit! The inmates might be taught in a heap, in classes; hut 
we are speaking of that guidance of individuals which is the true 
way to produce permanent effect. The chaplain could not possibly 
visit a greater number than that which we have mentioned ; for he 
himself cannot, must not be all the day with the penitents. 
Undertaking, as he does, a most arduous and anxious post, re- 
quiring the truest discretion and the truest zeal, he needs retire- 
ment for himself, much solitary prayer, the perusal of holy 
books and other religious aids, to give him fresh heart, fresh 
earnestness for his work. He would soon fall into mere formal 
ministrations, unless he could thus have his spaces of retirement 
between whiles ; he would soon go droning on from one penitent 
to another in a matter-of-course way, with a set of matter-of- 
course phrases, unless he was continually replenishing his cup, 
and constantly drinking in fresh grace. 

In speaking, then, of this great deficiency in the staff of existing 
penitentiaries, we have been working out a portion of our own 
sketch: supposing an hospital were formed for a hundred 
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inmates, (the largest that should be formed,) we should say at 
once it would need two clergymen at least. And, let us ob- 
serve, we need such a clerical staff for such a number, not 
simply that a close spiritual intercourse may be carried on 
between the pastor and each individual penitent, but that the 
services of the chapel may be sufficiently frequent. What is 
one chaplain for such awork? We are alluding, not to Sunday, 
but to week-day services. ‘Take the materials that have to be 
dealt with in all their various states--the advanced penitent, the 
fresh set of supplicants just received, those who have become 
somewhat used to prayer, those who have not prayed for years ; 
are we to give them all one service, and is it to be such a service, 
and of such a length as we would give to a well-ordered parish, 
the better portion of whom we alone can get to daily prayer? 
Would not two such services in a day be a sudden offer of over- 
great privileges to the fresh and untried comers who have just 
crossed the door? Should we not be bringing them from utter 
darkness to mid-day light, and thus run risks of blinding, by 
excess of light, the very organs we wanted to restore? It 
seems to us that frequent services are required, some of greater, 
others of lesser length, according to the advancement of the 
penitents; a few short prayers would be of more value to the 
new inmates; and those who had made good progress might be 
equal to a richer feast of spiritual things. While the Sunday 
service would be the same to all, we believe that it would be an 
act of spiritual wisdom to adapt the daily prayers, as regards 
their length, to the strength or weakness of the various peni- 
tents. We know not what difficulties would stand in the way 
of the divisions of our present Prayer-book, or of the introduc- 
tion of new and strictly penitential offices, in a private chapel ; 
but we are sure that in institutions of such a peculiar character, 
dealing with such a peculiar class, there should be some power of 
unbending from the strictness of ordinary rules. 

We must not, however, confine our thoughts to the clergy, 
when we speak of the managing powers of a House of Penitence. 
In existing Penitentiaries, we make a great descent from the 
chaplain to the matron—there is a great gap between the two; 
we seem to want women of a higher grade to pass between the 
clergy and the penitents, as the friends of both, acting under 
the spiritual rule of the one, and mixing tenderly with the 
other. But setting aside for a moment the style of person 
which a matron usually is, what can one weman do in the midst 
of such a number of such souls? Like the chaplains, she has an 
herculean task, quite beyond her strength. No wonder that so 
much of the habits, the language, the profanity of the streets, 
oftentimes breaks out. How can one matron, if she had the 
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qualifications, study individual character, have private fellowship 
with the penitents one by one, and gain moral influence over 
individual minds? It is monstrous to suppose anything but the 
most vague, general, and superficial superintendence of the 
whole. But even if we had a dozen matrons, we should not 
reach the point desired; it is the genus ‘ matron’ to which we 
object as a guiding instrument in such a scene. Good motherly 
women they may be, and commonly are, kind and bustling, well 
acquainted with work, able to judge of work done, skilful in 
managing, preventing waste, attending to cleanliness, regulating 
the supply of provisions, probably with; much religious feeling 
and considerable interest in the penitents; in short, a sort of 
good, well-principled housekeepers; but such surely are not the 
fittest instruments for helping souls along the rough and rugged 
stages of deep repentance; for aptly timing the comforting or 
the rousing word; for carrying out the instructions of the 
clergy ; for being the tender, considerate, yet firm friends and 
confidants of the penitents; for gaining a hold over their affec- 
tions, and yet inspiring a wholesome reverence by ‘ the visible 
rhetoric’ of a self-denying and devoted life. 

Women we want, for women; there is no greater want than 
an order of women to whom the penitents might be unreserved, 
and yet so strongly marked with the Cross, so entirely given to 
the spiritual work, as to gain a spiritual mastery over their 
erring sisters’ minds; we want those who are not merely kind, 
but holy ; not merely sympathising, but staid; whose very pre- 
sence would check all levity, and freeze the very spirit of 
gossip and familiarity: we speak of a class quite distinct from 
the race of housekeepers—quite above them in all respects. In 
short, we want a Religious Sisterhood, a little band of devoted 
gentlewomen, of self-sacrificing daughters of the Church, who, 
giving themselves, out of their warm love of souls, to this work 
of mercy, should be the constant guardians of the penitents, 
sitting with them, reading with them, living with them. How 
different would such a body be, from those well-intended ‘ Ladies’ 
Committees,’ who just so far dabble with the question, as to 

ain knowledge of evil, without sufficiently throwing themselves 
into the cause to aid in lessening the evil they know. On 
such a sisterhood as we allude to, nothing or little of the secular 
management of the Penitentiary would fall; the matron, the 
bustling housekeeper, would be wanted still; she would still 
have her place and her department. 

Never will there be a true development of a true Penitentiary, 
or true spiritual machinery fitted for the conduct of female 
penitents, until we see the establishment of some such Sisterhood. 
A high spirit of Christian heroism, a lofty sacrifice of self, a 
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true surrender of the world, is of course implied in the under- 
taking of such a great and holy work. Blessings from heaven 
be upon their heads, who can arise and enter upon their task 
in the spirit of faith and love; and, separating themselves from 
the world, devote themselves to the restoration of the fallen of 
their sex! Is it too much to hope that some may be found 
bravely to lay aside the world, and by their own great merci- 
fulness to lead polluted souls to the mercy-seat of God? 
Necessary as are the Clergy in any Penitential Institution, yet 
there is a peculiar province which they cannot fill. An inter- 
mediate class is required, a class to act between the Clergy and 
the penitents; a class, too, of the same sex as the penitents, with 
whom these poor women may feel more at home and more 
inclined to speak freely. What the Clergy could not do, they 
could; the very sameness of sex would inspire confidence and 
trustfulness; the penitents would like to feel they were not 
thrown entirely among men, but among those of their own sex. 
They need some such sisters to be ever at their side, watching 
them in weak moments, encouraging them in seasons of over- 
whelming gloom, checking outbreaks of temper and — words, 
directing and controlling their conversation, moving about them 
like a moral atmosphere, acting on them in many ways of indirect 
as well as of direct influence, being present with them at their 
meals, their work, their relaxations ; not as spies or jailors, but 
as friends and guardians. 

Any experience of any penitentiary is enough to convince us 
of the urgent necessity of a constant system of friendly sur- 
veillance. It is of the highest importance to keep down the 
worse elements, and to foster the better; to create, as it were, 
a new public opinion in the sinful family ; a new state of feeling ; 
anew mode of speech; to tie the evil tongue, to pinion the 
wings of hasty tempers, to suppress the outward expression of 
all those habits which have obtained the rule. Never for a 
moment should the penitents be left together by themselves. 
According to the present system, no sooner is the matron’s 
back turned, than the worse sort break out with their accus- 
tomed ways of speech, to corrupt the rest; soon does the old 
public opinion, the old state of moral feeling rise again. We 
must not deceive ourselves with the pleasant dream, that the 
habits of the penitents cease at once, when they cross the 
threshold ; that the whole flame of sin is quenched by the draught 
of the opening door; that all is self-abasement and godly tears. 
Habit is not so quickly overthrown; the evil one does not so 
quickly let go his hold of those whom he has long bound; and 
with those who really enter in a spirit of repentance, we must 
expect some strong struggles, some outbreaks of the old ways 
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and old iniquity. While stated spaces of solitude should of 
course be enforced, yet the inmates should never have inter- 
course with each other, except in the presence of those whom 
they instinctively revere; it is the greatest mercy to have con- 
stant pure air mixing itself with the impure, constant spiritual 
fumigation, if we may use such a phrase, in so corrupt an 
atmosphere, the constant presence of religious persons, that evil 
habits may be hourly checked. Hence the use, hence the abso- 
lute necessity, of a Sisterhood. 

Indeed, by means of the Sisterhood, we give the air of a 
family to the whole; the Sisters would form the combining, 
cementing portions of the Religious House. To a great degree 
the whole should live together, the Sisters and the Penitents. 
By living together, we can only hope to destroy in the penitent’s 
mind the idea of being watched and spied into; the Sisters 
cease to be viewed as inspectors, ever looking in to see how 
things are going on, and are regarded as the elders of the house, 
dwelling naturally with the younger on terms of love. 

If indeed there is to be such constant intercourse between the 
Sisters and the Penitents, there should not, we suppose, be less 
than ten Sisters in a Penitentiary designed for one hundred 
inmates; i.e. as the Clergy would have about fifty women 
each under their charge, so each Sister would have ten. ‘Thus 
then we reach the full, final number of the proposed House . 
of Merey—two Clergymen—ten Sisters—one hundred penitents; 
we say, ‘ final,’ because it is far too large a number to begin 
with. The Magdalen has but one Chaplain and one Matron 
with her servants to its hundred inmates. And we purposely 
mentioned one of the best of these Institutions. Another, of 
equal size, can boast of no fixed Chaplain, and has but one 
Matron with her assistants. 

In thus commending the employment of women of the higher 
ranks as the guides of women, we are far from suggesting a 
mere experiment. Sisterhoods are already devoting them- 
selves to this great Christian cause, as well among French 
Protestants, as in the Church of France. The French ‘In- 
stitution of Protestant Deaconesses,’ has been at work for some 
four or five years with great success; this order of zealous 
women consists of fourteen Sisters, and eight Servitors, who 
divide their time between three objects.—1. Female penitents, 
and younger girls of bad disposition. 2. The Sick. 3. Schools. 
The Penitentiary, still in its infancy, contains no more than 
twenty-five cells, a number that could not well be increased, 
when we consider the other occupations of the Deaconesses, 
unless the order itself were increased. The result of their 
exertions among the wanderers of their sex, is in the highest 
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degree encouraging. We find from the last Report, which 
bears every mark of truthfulness, that of the number who 
have left their house, one-third relapse, one-third become re- 
spectable, and the remaining third positively religious. Surely 
such a harvest more than recompenses all their pious care. 
Expecting, as we must, that only a portion of professing 
penitents will persevere in the strait and narrow way, 
how thankfully, how hopefully should we gaze at this fruit 
of godly zeal in foreign lands, if we see two-thirds of these 
women reclaimed from an abandoned and profligate life, even 
though they may not all rise to the higher stages of strict 
religiousness. 

As regards the constitution of this Protestant Sisterhood, it 
appears to be under the control of a Council of Direction, con- 
sisting of two Protestant Pastors, as president and vice-president, 
the Sister Directress, and from four to six ladies. There is also 
a Committee of Surveillance. One Pastor seems to act as a sort 
of Chaplain, and does not reside in the house, and one of the 
Sisters is as it were at the head of the family, with the title of 
Sister Directress. ‘The Sisters are divided into three classes; 
first, the new comer is called, ‘ Sceur aspirante,’ and remains, as 
it were, on trial for six months; then she is advanced to the post 
of ‘ Sceur adjointe,’ where she remains a year, and then she is 
qualified to become a Deaconess. Thus there is a sort of noviciate 
of eighteen months. Vows are of course dispensed with, and 
though they are exhorted not hastily to retire, yet if they find 
on trial a disinclination to the work, or undertook it in a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm which is not afterwards sustained, they are 
free to depart while they are ‘ aspirantes’ and ‘adjointes ;’ they 
pay 400 francs per annum, for board ; afterwards board is found 
them, but no stipend. In short, it is wisely designed, that women 
of at least some private means should be received, who under- 
take the work solely upon spiritual grounds, without any pro- 
spect of temporal reward. 

Nor is the Church of France without a similar institution. 
Though the frightful hurricane of the first Revolution swept 
away most of the Penitential Institutions of Paris, which 
the Church has not yet had the life or vigour to restore, it sup- 
ports one effective Penitentiary, ‘La Maison du Bon-Pasteur.’ 
Of this house, Duchatelet gives a detailed account in his valuable 
work. From 1821 to 1833, it has received two hundred and 
forty-five women. We cannot exactly make out the number 
reclaimed. The deaths have been fearfully large, owing, as 
Duchatelet remarks, to its situation in the heart of Paris, and 
to the fact, that it is the receptacle of a class of persons whose 
frames have been previously shattered by the wear and tear of a 
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vicious life. As the observations of this humane surgeon bear 
upon opinions which we are about to express, we cannot forbear 
repeating them at once. ‘Je considére comme un point impor- 
‘ tant pour la santé des filles regues dans la Maison du Refuge d’y 
‘ introduire plus de variété dans les travaux, et surtout des occu- 
‘ pations qui exigent du mouvement et un certain développement 
‘ de forces ; c’est ce qui me fait regretter que l’établissement de 
‘ Paris ne soit pas a la campagne; qu’un vaste jardin n’y soit 
‘pas annexé, et que la culture des herbes potagéres, dont la 
* proximité de la ville assurerait le début, n’y soit pratiquée en 
‘grand. Je verrais dans ces travaux horticoles des éléments de 
‘ santé, et par suite de la distraction quils procurent, la garantie 
‘d'une persévérance plus générale et plus constante que celle 
‘ qu’on observe aujourd’hui.’—Tom. ii. 575. 

This Penitentiary is also conducted by a Sisterhood, and has 
lately thrown out a Branch institution, of which report speaks 
highly, at Hammersmith. 

With these examples we are encouraged in desiring a holy 
Sisterhood to work with the Clergy, to live with the penitents, 
to study individual character more closely than the Clergy could 
possibly do, giving hints to them as to the character of the in- 
mates, and receiving counsel from them in turn as to the mode 
of treatment, the degree of tenderness or severity which indi- 
vidual cases seem to call for. 

But if such a Sisterhood should be obtained and such a House 
of Mercy should be set on foot, we must fly in other respects 
from the ways of existing Penitentiaries; we must avoid their 
principal mode of employing the women. We must at once 
discard all idea of depending on the women’s work as the main 
support of the house; industrial operations must not be a source 
of anxiety; the inmates must see and feel that the chief thing 
in the minds of all with whom they deal is the salvation of the 
soul. The idea that they are in a Religious House should stand 
out before them in strong relief, in letters too plain and deep to 
be misread. Now the chief employment of the existing hospitals 
is washing, an employment particularly unsuited to the spiritual 
advancement of the inmates, but pursued, we suppose, be- 
cause it pays the best. It is for this reason that the houses 
are commonly placed at the outskirts of large towns, the worst 
possible situation. If a Penitentiary becomes a large washing 
establishment, no wonder that it is defective as an hospital 
of souls. The inmates must work, we conclude, in large gangs 
or groups, and we thus have all the mischief of a crowd. Con- 
versation can be carried on without much hope of controlling it, 
or even hearing what it is; it is of necessity a business of much 
noise, quite preventing any process of instruction, however 
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indirect. Far better is needlework, which is a quiet occupation; 
and did the women in little companies thus spend a portion of 
the day, the Sisters might be present in the several rooms, and 
during the work might read aloud such books as would both 
interest and instruct, the women themselves taking their turn 
when ‘ the Sister’s’ voice failed. The day should of course be 
interleaved, as it were, with more active labours; and washing 
might well take its turn; but still, we repeat, let it not be the 
principal, the engrossing, employment of the house. Indeed, such 
a business seems to imply the admission of none but the lower 
ranks of abandoned women, who are accustomed to considerable 
bodily labour; it is somewhat owing to this very fact that those 
of a higher grade have a prejudice against Penitentiaries, and 
regard them rather as places of contamination than reformation. 
We are not respecting worldly grade in such remarks: we are 
not speaking of an aristocracy of sinners; on the contrary, we 
are alluding to an unwillingness of the less sinful to be thrown 
with the more sinful. Original worldly rank happens in this 
case to be often the thermometer of the moral state; and though 
in one sin they all equally offend, yet we shall find in the lower 
walks an accumulation of sin from which the higher are mostly 
freed. Thus, thieving, the most coarse and gross language, 
oaths and blasphemies at every word, blacken the lives of the 
women of the lower grades. ‘Those of the higher ranks are not 
so deeply or widely dyed with these additional sins; probably 
they have been better nurtured, have lived in a purer atmo- 
sphere before their fall, and have had educational advantages 
which were out of the reach of the others. Even the mode of 
life after their ruin makes the morals of the one descend into a 
lower depth; those of higher birth and bearing live more apart, 
are not thrown so much into crowds of like sinners, have their 
own apartments or abodes, and are not thus tainted by a loaded 
atmosphere of sin all the hours of every day; the others, alas! 
are forced into those crowded hives and dens of guilt, where the 
unceasing friction of many guilty minds quickly sinks the whole 
to a lower level, to a darker state of general pollution. 

It seems, then, a matter of no small importance to consider the 
state of those who now think the door of a Penitentiary leads 
them into a coarse and promiscuous herd of women worse than 
themselves, and to adapt the employment to the physical powers 
of the more hopeful class who are not equal to the harder or 
rougher work. It is, we believe, among the higher classes of 
these women that the most hopeful material is to be found; and 
if they seek shelter in a Penitential Hospital we may be sure 
that the feeling of penitence drives them thither, while with 
the others temporary want, something approaching starvation, 
is often the real motive of their application. 
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But while we are throwing out these hints as regards the 
labour of the penitents, we must not forget their relaxations, 
More likely are we to carry on and to mature the great spiritual 
work, if we let the soul at times unbend and allow some relaxa- 
tion to vary and cheer the penitents’ day. The spirit cannot 
be always on the stretch; we must sometimes loosen the string 
for the very sake of winding it afterwards to a higher pitch; 
and hence we should say that among in-door recreations music 
might well be cultivated. Not only would it raise the spirits of 
those who are subject to fits of extreme depression, and quicken 
the sinking pulse, but it would be rendered available as a help- 
mate to devotion, as an aid to prayer, being an instrument of 
great and mysterious power in raising, in warming, in sustaining 
the spirit of devotion; it would enable the penitents in due time 
both to take a more active part in divine service, and also more 
truly to relish it. 

The question of relaxation leads us on to the whole great 
question of health,—a matter worthy of deep consideration in 
any Penitential Institution, as viewed in its action and influence 
on the spiritual frame. For the soul’s sake the body must not 
be despised. On the contrary, great pains should be used to 
right the outward frame, if we desire to act successfully on the 
inward parts; great pains must be used to restore a healthful 
tone to the bodily system, to strengthen and brace the nerves,. 
and to lessen that bodily excitement and languor which are apt 
alternately to take possession of those who have sinned against 
the body, and are thus punished in the body. A life of dissipa- 
tion prostrates and exhausts the bodily powers; these being 
weakened and disordered, act upon the mind; the mysterious 
sympathy between the two is painfully developed in excessive 
irritability and passionateness; in corresponding despair and 
gloom. We believe that a day of one of these persons is passed 
between riot and tears. All the experienced writers on the 
subject bear witness to the thorough derangement of the nervous 
system, and hence the fitful and fluctuating character of the 
mind. The soul in such a case has not only its own burden to 
bear ; it is not a diseased mind in a sound body; but in addition 
to its own weight, it is oppressed by the disorder and wretched- 
ness of the outward frame. 

In vain, then, shall we try to bring the spirit into health, unless 
at the same time we seek to secure an even and healthful pulse. 
Anyhow we must be prepared for great and sudden changes of 
feeling; one day, all will be passionate sorrow; another, all cold- 
ness and unconcern; one day, hope rushing to presumption; 
another, desperation equally extreme. We must therefore 
vent the body, as far as possible, from aiding and abetting these 
violent fluctuations;. else animal excitement or depression, 
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heightening and lowering the depressed or excited mind, will 
make the work of true effectual repentance doubly difficult. 
Hence, out-of-door exercise, fresh air, bodily relaxation, good 
nourishing diet, must all be administered in Penitentiaries as 
medicines to pave the way for the proper treatment of the soul. 
For this purpose a Penitentiary should be removed even from 
the suburbs of a large town; far should we fly from London, for 
the sake of air and space. Mere space isa great element of 
success. The sense of restraint, of being under rule, must be 
enforced, but the sense of being cooped up in a house of bond- 
age and captivity must be removed. Ask ourselves how we 
should like to be confined to a walk round the largest square of 
London? What would be the effect upon our spirits, if we 
never took a wider range all the year? There should be room 
to move, and grounds of some extent with varied walks, that both 
mind and body might be refreshed. It must be remembered 
that we deal with those who have known no bounds, who have 
been used to a restless life, and who place themselves voluntarily 
under control. If we wish to keep them when the first burst of 
penitence is over, it is only prudent, it is only right, to consider 
the force of habit; too strict a confinement would hardly be 
brooked by such spirits—nay, physically, it hardly could be 
borne. To invigorate the nervous system, shattered and agitated 
by dissolute ways, we must give, without stint, God’s medicine of 
fresh air. 

Supposing, however, that we have seen these our airy dreams 
and hopes fashioned in due time into a great reality, and a true 
Penitentiary of the Church fairly launched, what, it may be 
asked, is to become of the penitents who leave the house when 
the term of their penitential discipline is atan end? First of all, 
then, let us say that we must not be hasty in letting them leave. 
No testimonial should be given till after a stay of three years, as 
ageneral rule. It is too much the habit of existing Penitentiaries 
to hurry off the inmates after a few glimpses of improvement, 
that they may be able to satisfy a greater number of the crowd 
of applicants who press for admission. It is a well-meant 
endeavour to give as many as possible some benefit, some space 
for repentance; but for ourselves, we would rather admit fewer 
and keep them longer, in order to build them up securely on a 
strong foundation. Let us have fewer women and a deeper 
work. And we conceive that such a system is best for the 
penitents themselves. It is now difficult to get good places for 
those who leave Penitentiaries; and this difficulty is increased 
by want of confidence in the testimonials of the existing insti- 
tutions. Testimonials furnished after too short a knowledge of 
the women, and too short a discipline, carry but little weight. 
Simply to get any place for a penitent, when her penitence is in 
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an unfinished state, however hopeful for the time, is simply to 
put her forth again on the path of temptation ; such a place will 
often be found to be among the very worst; those who want 
cheap servants fly to Penitentiaries; whereas, we want the well- 
ordered religious family to trust the testimonials of a Peniten- 
tiary, and we therefore want the testimonials to be, as far as 
— capable of such trust upon reasonable and substantial 
rounds. 

° But while ‘service’ is the ordinary vent for the reformed, we 
dread the trials that meet them when they again start forth. 
It is all but impossible for them to conceal from their fellow- 
servants, without untruthfulness, the fact that they have come 
from a Penitentiary ; and the religious and tender rulers of the 
house little know the degree of contumely that is apt to be daily 
thrown upon them downstairs after such a confession. Under this 
trial many quail ; and hence we are disposed to think that at least 
a certain proportion of the penitents should be allowed to become 
permanent inmates of the House, if they felt greater spiritual 
security within the walls, and dreaded again to face the temp- 
tations of the world. 

And not only would we suggest the introduction of a ward 
of permanent inmates, but we think a Colonial Hospice might 
advantageously be formed. To such a hospice, of small size, 

laced under due control, the more promising women might 
be drafted off, and might find service or employment in the 
Colonies, subject to less trials than at home. It would be easier, 
perhaps, in a new world, and amid new scenes, far removed from 
old snares and old companions, to make a fresh start in life; and, 
as the mass of Colonial servants have been taken from criminals, — 
the more religious settlers might even be thankful to receive the 
recommendations of such a Hospice, where recommendations 
were cautiously given. 

And now, commending this scheme merely as a scheme, a 
sketch, an outline of a plan, capable doubtless of great improve- 
ment, to the hearts and consciences of our readers, we must bid 
our pen to stop; humbly trusting that He who bade the adul- 
tress ‘Go and sin no more,’ and suffered His holy feet to be 
washed with the tears of ‘a woman that was a sinner,’ will re- 
move from the Church the great reproach of practically bidding 
the sinful women of our day to ‘go and sin,’ by refusing them 
the shelter of a Penitential home. It is enough for us to say that 


this plea for a House of Mercy, of some such fashion as that we 
have described, though not of so great a size at first, is designed, 
by the Divine blessing, to ripen into reality, if hearts can be 
found to throw themselves into so urgent and so great a cause. 
The warm and stirring words of Archdeacon Manning shall form 
the conclusion of our remarks:—‘ Tens of thousands,’ he says, 
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‘ whose childhood has been sheltered in pure and peaceful homes, 
‘in our green hamlets and happy villages, under the fostering 
‘ love of parents, brothers, sisters, have, by one plunge into this 
‘ vast haunt of impurity, sold themselves to be the prey of guilt, 
‘agony, and death. These are the inheritance of harlots. The 
‘ pure and holy God is keen and terrible in avenging the violated 
‘laws of His kingdom. All the powers of death prey, with a 
‘ thousand-fold intensity, upon the carnal and impure. . .. Were 
‘ other ministers of death wanting, it would be enough that they 
‘are soul-struck, and waste away from within, “ with blindness 
‘and astonishment of heart.” * one hour daughter, sister, 
‘ wife, hath become the thing from which the fondest shrink ; 
‘the very name of which they dare not utter. It is too horrible 
‘ to look upon, or to fashion into speech. 

‘ Surely there are no sinners so earnestly commended, by the 
‘ loving-kindness of our Lord, to the pity and charity of Chris- 
‘ tians; for there are no sinners who, by the usages of the world, 
‘are so absolutely lost, so cast out of its sight, so abandoned to 
‘ the bitterness of their own tormented soul.’ 


Postscript.—As the formation of a Sisterhood is the point of 
the utmost importance, and perhaps of the greatest difficulty, we 
are the more anxious to remove all reasonable objections to the 
employment of the pure-minded in such a work and in such an 
atmosphere. Let it not, then, be supposed that in the intercourse 
between the Sisters and the Penitents any mention of the par- 
ticular sin should be allowed. On the contrary, it should be a 
most strict and stringent rule, that not the faintest nor slightest 
allusion should ever be suffered to be made to the former guilty 
mode of life. It must be a forbidden theme. None but the 
Chaplain should be permitted to hear a word upon this point, 
and even he should discourage any tendency to get into details, 
except on the most solemn occasions. Such a law of silence 
between the Sisters and the Penitents is for the good of both 
parties. Many pure-minded women might shrink from offerin 
themselves to a post which might bring knowledge of evil, which 
might taint their minds, and cause distressing thoughts to haunt 
them against their will; while, if the intercourse, unreserved on 
all other points, is to be strictly reserved on this, then even the 
purest and the youngest might live in such a house. And how 
eloquent such silence as regards the Penitents! No surer means 
could be used to convince them of the exceeding sinfulness of 
their sin than thus to treat it as something too horrid even to be 
alluded to in the most indirect and distant way. Such a rule of 
silence, suggested to us by those who are deeply to be reverenced 
in the Church, seems calculated to remove a host of difficulties. 


NO, LXIII,—N. 8S. Cc 











Art. IIl.—1. Brothers and Sisters; Translated from the Swedish 
by Mary Howrrt. Colburn. 

. The Neighbours. Longman & Co. 

- The President's Daughters ; and Nina. Longman & Co. 

. The Home. Smith, Fleet Street. 

The Family. Smith, Fleet Street. 

Life in Dalecarlia. Clarke & Co. Old Bailey. 

Strife and Peace. Smith, Fleet Street. 


TIS Sr co bo 


Ir is now some years since the interest of the story-loving 
world was excited by a series of tales fresh from a northern 
land, which, though not distant from us, was yet almost as much 
a terra incognita as old Scandinavia to the ancient world. While 
Sweden was well versed in our literature—not only acquainted 
with Shakspere, but familiar with such newer lights as Bulwer 
and Miss Martineau—we as a nation knew no more of that 
country than could be collected from one or two books of travels, 
or the sight in the Court Circular of some long unpronounceable 
name which used to be classed in the fancy with his Excellency 
the Turkish Ambassador or a Rajah from Burtpore. We are 
not speaking of an enlightened public, but of the larger class who 
read for amusement, and to whom the Swedes as a people were 
as little known, and as little objects of thought and interest, as 
Kamstchatka. What a surprise then, what a new world, to see . 
opened to us vivid pictures of a society at once new in many of 
its social aspects, and yet akin to all our sympathies : lively, 
intellectual, domestic! where we see realised that favourite dream 
of the imagination of all times, the union of the refined with the 
homely—where the most opposite excellences seem to combine 
as in the golden age,—where the ideal Arcadian shepherdess finds 
her type in the Swedish lady, at once elegant, refined, accom- 
plished, and skilled in all housewifely labours; alternately de- 
lighting her hearers by her sallies of wit and thought in the saloon, 
and ministering to their vulgarer wants in the kitchen. But 
nothing there is really vulgar: the ‘pancakes,’ the patties, the 
raspberries and cream, prepared by her hands have all an ambro- 
sial fragrance, and seem elevated above their rank in the ordinary 
carte de cuisine. The perpetual allusions to these dainties, the 
important part that favourite dishes play in the most excited and 
inspiring situations, is quite another matter to what such an intru- 
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sion would appear in our common-place joints and puddings; 
they harmonize with the humour, the sentiment, the sublime 
aspirations of the various actors in the scene, with a perfect 
congeniality. 

It was all very new, very amusing, very refreshing. Every 
lady asked of her correspondent, ‘ Have you read “ The Neigh- 
bours,” and how do you like the Bear and his wife, and what do 
you think of ma chére mére?? And in reply, every body had read 
The Neighbours, and thought the Bear and his wife delightful, 
and agreed that ma chére mére was a new character, an artist’s 
creation, conceived and executed with equal genius and boldness. 
People were charmed with her long speeches, instructed by her 
proverbs, diverted by her eccentricities, awed by her tragic pas- 
sion; they only wished that her first introduction—playing 
the fiddle to her servants’ dancing—had been on any other 
evening in the week but Sunday, and that there had been 
some indication of the Bear and his wife having been at 
church, which they clearly had not; but these were features of 
national manners, and we have often to get over such things. 
As for Bruno, few people talked about him, and a great many 
‘skipped’ wherever he appeared in the scene—from an entire want 
of interest or sympathy in that style of character. Books where 
the bad parts are also dull, have a great advantage. Dulness is 
a veil. Even if the eye takes in, the attention does not; or if it 
does for a moment, the memory will not retain it, but fills itself 
with the more attractive parts of the story. As a fact, many 
have read ‘The Neighbours’ and forgotten what a curious epitome 
of all the vices this Bruno is, how full of all dark, evil, base 
passions, how selfish up to the last moment. They have cared 
too little for him and Serena to remember what a sacrilege and 
profanation was committed in uniting him to the author’s idea 
of the perfect, the angelic Serena. Bruno was passed over as a 
sort of Corsair, and Serena was simply insipid. The interest 
rested at the time, and the memory looks back, on the real cha- 
racters of the piece; and it should not be omitted as a testi- 
mony to the author’s native and genuine taste, that her heart 
and imagination dwell more gladly, expatiate more freely, in 
scenes of innocent affection, harmless mirth, honest, pure, self- 
sacrifice, than in the workings of a dark misanthropic spirit. 
There is no Jove of evil in her mind; on the contrary, it warms to 
everything pure, generous, and noble. This all her works testify, 
especially (we are sorry to enforce the qualification) her earlier 
ones. But the perusal of them all forces one painful conviction 
on the mind—that with all a certain constant, and we believe 
sincere profession of religious feeling, the series of her works 
betrays an absolute want of settled principle and Christian faith. 

c 2 
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She has a religion of her own, but it is not the Christian religion. 
There is no recognition even of the duty of casting down imagin- 
ations, no bringing into captivity any thought to the obedience 
of Christ. If her reason or fancy falls in with the revealed 
word, she makes much of it, and talks religiously ; but where they 
diverge, she follows without scruple her own reason, as it would 
seem, not concealing from herself that she does so. Gifted with 
great natural endowments, with an intense love of nature and ap- 
preciation of art, with a heart and intellect apparently formed for 
enjoyment, and a power of entering into, realising, and almost 
prolonging the present ; with an extraordinary knowledge of cha- 
racter, and insight into motives; an admiration for what is great 
and powerful, and a contempt for everything mean and unreal ; 
and inspired by a genial expansive benevolence which feels as if 
it could embrace all mankind; she sets herself to study and com- 
prehend this world which she so dearly loves, this life in which 
natures like hers find so much to satisfy and to enjoy, and yet 
where she sees so much evil and misery ; and without looking for 
a guide, without depending on that which Providence gives her— 
as if indeed there were neither guide she must follow nor 
revelation to which she must bow,—she sets herself to reconcile 
difficulties, to make a world of her own, an image of this present 
one, where things can go as she chooses, where she may follow 
out her speculations, and set to right all that is wrong in her 
own way; where she may allay the doubts and answer the 
questions of a restless, undisciplined spirit. 

As a general rule, those powers which enable their possessor 
to understand character and motives, to follow the complex 


workings of society, and to portray all these with truth, pathos, | 


and humour; that versatility of talent—susceptible, various, 
intuitive—that wide range of vision, which constitute the novelist, 
are not met in conjunction, are hardly compatible with the 
deep, clear, steady glance of abstract reasoning—the quiet brood- 
ing spirit, necessary to the moralist and the philosopher. 

The talent for observation for ever taking a man out of him- 
self, the gift of imagination always arranging and combining its 
plastic creations, constructing an inner world in harmony with 
this outer one, naturally incline the mind to pursuits uncon- 
genial with the calm severe research and concentrated intellect 
of the philosopher or theologian. Yet it is a common mistake 
with novelists to enter into these superior forbidden regions, 
and to suppose that because they can describe the world as it 
is, that therefore they can originate schemes and theories for 
making it better. 

Theirs are powers of which they can hardly fail to be conscious, 
which set them up by unanimous consent above others, which 
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most men are able to appreciate, and for which they receive a 
general homage; and yet all the while their steady reasoning 
faculties, the faculty of deducing one proposition from apother 
and proceeding in due order from premises to conclusions, their 
powers of argument, their comprehension of a line of thought, 
may be below others, and they may be actually less capable than 
ordinary people of taking a clear, candid view. The intellect 
sharpened in one direction may be blunted for want of use in 
another. Their habit of going out of themselves in perpetual 
observation, is in fact opposed to reflection ; and probably they 
might have been profounder thinkers with less external exercise 
of this power. Yet, because they surpass others in one respect, 
they suppose themselves qualified to teach in all; they are not 
content to illustrate what is old and established, but must state 
some new moral of their own. Because they can portray a 
vivid scene, and invest their personages with characteristic look, 
and tone, and action—because they can tell what each will say 
and think under every contingency—very high and extraordinary 
gifts—they conclude that therefore they know best what is ab- 
stract truth: whereas the danger of such is, not to believein abstract 
truth at all; to see, for instance, religious truth not as an external 
dogmatic creed, but as something that changes with the holder 
of it, and so to survey all shades of opinion from a superior emi- 
nence; to regard good and evil, not in their separate nature, their 
changeless antagonism, but only in their actual combination in 
the world as we see it. It is hard for those who intensely re- 
alise what they see, who dwell upon it and make social existence 
their study, to be severe enough. It is difficult, as has been said, 
to hate properly, people that one knows;—a paradox which means, 
of course, not the people themselves but the error that is in them ; 
—to believe in the amount of evil that may lie under a smooth and 
amiable surface, and to detect and unmask sin under all its fair 
disguises. Their temptation is, to excuse and overlook the evil for 
the a good. This is their temptation, we say—which ought 
to make them distrust themselves, and anchor and ground their 
faith on a definite creed ; and if this is needful in all cases, much 
more in that of women, whose construction of mind qualifies them 
for minute observation, for appreciation of home virtues, and 
insight into social distinctions and shades of character ; and who 
are eminently suited to instruct and advise in this sphere, but 
who are not formed to make philosophers, or moralists, or theo- 
logians, in the literal scholastic sense of these terms. If they 
wander after theories and strain for originality in this ungenial 
element, it will certainly be to the loss and sacrifice of their real 
powers. Of this many female authors furnish an example. How 
many women gifted in their own line, and useful in it, have made 
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themselves absurd, or dangerous, or become trite, and poor, and 
unreadable, by stepping out of the familiar paths of home life 
into the wilderness of polemics, or the vast ocean of abstract 
inquiry! And of this none furnishes a more striking example than 
Frederika Bremer, admirable in her own sphere,—bewildered, 
presumptuous, profane, out of it. There is indeed so much that 
is immoral and directly irreligious in her works, that some 
apology may be needed for discussing them in these pages. 
But we fully believe that her case merits pity as well as blame ; 
that, trained in a different school, she would have escaped many 
of these errors; that she suffers from the faulty, ruinous system 
under which her mind has been developed; that her Church is in 
part to blame. 

Lutheranism, that form of it at least that exists in Sweden, 
does not seem even to attempt to direct and guide its children. 
It leaves men’s faith in their own keeping. It gives them a 
Bible, indeed, and it professes to give them a creed; but it leaves 
it to each individual mind to accept these, and adapt them to 
their own fancies and prejudices as they see fit. Thus we are 
assured, that while clergy and people profess to receive creeds, 
and symbolical books, and Church ordinances, they only believe 
them so far as the Bible, interpreted by each individual, sanc- 
tions them; and the Bible they compare to the sun, which no 
two people can be certain that they see alike, and about which 
every one is welcome to have his own opinion.' So long as 
they are Churchmen in word, and acknowledge Lutheranism in 
word, they may think as they please: and as a confirmation of 
this, there is, in fact, no dissent in Sweden. 

Lutheranism may be said to have had more entirely free 
course, to have more uninterruptedly developed itself, in Sweden 
than in any other country. It was introduced with little oppo- 
sition, it was maintained elsewhere by one of its greatest kings, 
who won for himself the title so familiar to us as the ‘ Defen- 
der of the Protestant faith ;—it still possesses the affection of 
its children ; but it seems not even to desire to rule their minds, 
to teach, to train, to check, to control their faith. It would 
appear as if Miss Bremer offended no rule, was conscious of no 
departure from any profession, in advancing her extraordinary 
opinions. She uniformly shows affection for the religion of her 
countiy ; her clergymen are good men; her favourite characters 
are taught and instructed by them; the best understanding ap- 
pears to exist; her congregations are crowded and edified. She 
seems to feel no want, and can breathe freely. She would not 
desire to introduce another state of things. There is no indica- 





1 Schubert on the Swedish Church. See also an Article on the Swedish Church, 
Christian Remembrancer, April 1847. 
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tion of feeling under a yoke, but the uniform, sweet, unprovoked 
temper which implies absence of opposition or censure. 

This state of the Swedish Church has been felt and acknow- 
ledged by an able writer, himself an enthusiastic admirer of its 
founder; and has called forth all his skill, to account for what 
militates against his most cherished convictions. He treats the 
question in connexion with the subject of the demoralized state 
of Sweden—an incontrovertible fact, which private sources con- 
firm. We will give some of his preliminary statements, not 
only as information, but as in some sort exculpating our au- 
thoress, who, in the intimations of a bad state of society which 
we find in her works, at least did not go out of her way to 
invent what does not actually exist. Taste and instinctive 
propriety, indeed, commonly preserve her from enlarging on 
scenes of wicked passion, though certain unfortunate exceptions 
to this prevailing rule rise to our memory, and forbid our trust- 
ing too much to what seems a naturally pure and healthy 
imagination. However, whether a corrupt social state is por- 
trayed or only inferred, its evil influence is taken for granted 
in characters scarcely less favourites with her on that account, 
and excused as something inevitable. 

‘It is a singular and embarrassing fact, that the Swedish nation, isolated 
from the mass of the European people, and almost entirely agricultural or 
pastoral ; having; in about 3,000,000 of individuals only 14,925 employed in 
manufactories, and these not congregated in one or two places, but scat- 
tered among 2,037 factories; having no great standing army or navy; no 
extended commerce; no afflux of strangers; no considerable city but one ; 
and having schools and universities in a fair proportion, and a powerful and 
complete Church Establishment undisturbed in its labours by sect or schism ; 
is notwithstanding in a more demoralized state than any nation in Europe, 
—more demoralized even than any equal portion of the dense manutac- 
turing population of Great Britain, This is a very curious fact in moral 
statistics. It is so directly opposed to all received opinions and long esta- 
blished theories of the superior moral condition, greater innocence, purity 
of manners, and exemption from vice or crime, of the pastoral and agricul- 
tural state of society, compared to the commercial and manufacturing, that 
if it rested merely upon the traveller's own impressions, observations, or 
experience, it would not be entitled to any credit. The traveller in a foreign 
country swims on the surface of society—in contact, perhaps, with its 
worthless scum, as well as with its cream; and is not justified in drawing 
sweeping conclusions upon the moral character and condition of a whole 
people from what he may meet with in his own little circle of observation. 
I would not venture to state this fact upon any grounds less conclusive than 
the following.'—Laing’s Observations on Sweden. 

Then follows a statement from the official returns, giving the 
number of prosecutions and convictions for criminal offences : all, 
offences—he explains—involving some moral delinquency greater 
than the simple breach of a regulation or conventional law of the 
state ; with a comparison between these returns and those of Nor- 
way, Denmark, Scotland, England, London, and Ireland, immea- 
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surably to the disadvantage of Sweden. The rural population 
are bad, but Stockholm is worse.' But we will not overwhelm 
our readers with pages of figures, from which the majority of 
mankind can gather so little. Mr. Laing proceeds to give his 
views of the causes of this astonishing state of things, and enu- 
merates various reasons—as, for instance, the preponderance of 
privileged classes, and the influence and example of a dissolute 
court. The cause, however, which most concerns our argument, 
and which appears to us most remarkable, he leaves to the last ; 
we give it with his remarks, reminding our readers that Mr. 
Laing himself is a zealous Presbyterian, and therefore not likely 
to be biassed on the side of his argument ;—his acknowledged 
character for candour and impartiality may at any rate justify 
us in assigning some weight to it :— 


‘ Another cause I conceive to be, that although Luther’s reformation 
found the minds of men in part of Germany, Switzerland, Holland, England, 
and Scotland, prepared for it, and demanding a form of Christianity more 
intellectual, more addressed to the understanding, and less to the senses, 
than that of the Roman Catholic Church, the public mind in Sweden was 
in no such advanced state. ‘The change was the act of government, con- 
nected apparently with the policy of the new dynasty, and supported by an 
enlightened few, and by the inferior resident clergy, not averse to be relieved 
from celibacy and other restraints; Dut the public mind appears to have 
been in a state of apathy, in that age, on religious concerns. No sects, 
schisms, preachings, meetings, publications, indicate such a ferment in the 
public mind here at the time of the Reformation as in England, Scotland, 
and other countries. The resident Catholic clergy became, with few excep- 
tions, Lutheran; and a few ceremonies less, a little difference in church 
forms, were all the changes which the mass of people saw; for the public 
mind was not advanced so far as to appreciate the difference of doctrine. 
Gustavus I. always denied that he had introduced a new doctrine; and at 
the beginning of John III.’s reign, says Geyer, the people did not know 


but that they were still Catholics singing Swedish mass, The country is too 


extensive and too thinly peopled, even at the present day, for the effectual 
diffusion of religious knowledge, or the spread of zeal, by preachings, or the 
press. As fur as regards the influence of religion on morals and conduct 
in private life, I conceive the Reformation has not worked beneficially in 
Sweden. It found the public mind dormant, and sensible to nothing in 





1 «Figures do not bring home to our imagination the moral condition of a popu- 
lation so depraved as that of Stockholm .... Suppose a traveller standing in the 
streets of Edinburgh (as he might in Stockholm) and able to say from undeniable 
public returns, “ One out of every three persons passing me is, on an average, the 
offspring of illicit intercourse ; and one out of every forty-nine has been convicted 
within these twelve months of some criminal offence !” .... There are two minor 
causes, both however showing a degraded moral feeling, which were stated to me 
as contributing much to this low state of female morals. One is, that no woman 
in the middle or higher ranks, or who can afford to do otherwise, ever nurses her 
own child. A girl who has got a child is therefore not in a worse, but a better 
situation, as she is pretty sure of getting a place for two years, which is the ordi- 
nary time of nursing. The illegitimacy of the child is in this community rather 
in recommendation of the mother, as the family is not troubled with the father or 
friends ; as to the girl’s own child, there is a foundling hospital—the second minor 
cause.’ —-Laing's Tour in Sweden, p. 116, 
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religion but the external observances of a ceremonial church; and was 
superinduced on it in that state, and in that state it remains. In no country 
are the exterior forms and decencies of public worship better attended to. 
The churches are substantial, an.1 not merely well kept up, but even deco- 
rated inside and outside; and there is a kind of competition between 
parishes for erecting elegant structures for public worship. The clergy are 
fairly endowed, well lodged, and in general on good terms with their flocks; 
they are all well educated men, and form a body of great power in ‘the 
state, the chamber of clergy being one of the constituent parts of the diet. 
Yet, with all these exterior signs of a religious state of the public mind, 
and with all the means of a powerful church establishment unopposed by 
sect or schism to make it religious, it is evident, from the official returns of 
crime, that in no Christian community has religion less influence on the 
state of public morals. The just inference is, that no spirit truly religious 
has ever been generally kindled in this country; that the Reformation, as 
far as regards the moral condition of the Swedish people, has done harm 
rather than good, for it has merely substituted one ceremonial church for 
another; and that which it supplanted, if considered apart from religious 
doctrine or sentiment, and merely as an establishment for the check of im- 
morality in private conduct, by its observances and rules was, of the two, 
the more effective system of rural police over a rude and iguorant people. 
Rude and ignorant as the Irish Catholic population are, their priesthood 
keeps them free from such a list of heavy crimes as Lutheran Sweden pre- 
sents from her rural population alone, in numbers little exceeding 2,735,000 
souls.’ 

So incompetent does Mr. Laing deem the Lutheran Church 
of Sweden to stem the torrent of evil that threatens to over- 
whelm it, that his hopes, after all, rest exclusively in the lower 
orders :-— 

‘The regeneration of Sweden, her restoration to the rank of a moral 
nation, will probably be effected by means directly opposite to those which 
are working on society in England. ‘There, it is the influence of a virtuous 
middle and higher class, penetrating through a mass of ignorance, poverty, 
and vice, in the vast population called into existence by our manufacturing 
prosperity. Here the impulse will come from below. It will be a virtuous, 
labouring population, influencing a priesthood and upper class; the former, 
too far removed by corporate and political rights from the condition of the 
class they should instruct; the latter, dissolute, idle, dependent on court 
favour, and independent of moral character or public opinion.’ — Laing’s 
Observations on Sweden. 


In the eyes, then, of an impartial inquirer, Swedish Lutheran- 
ism is to its children merely a religion of forms; one that exacts 
only an external obedience, or perhaps we should say acquies- 
cence, and is content to leave their thoughts free and uncon- 
trolled. Nor are its rules very burdensome or stringent. Though 
the lower orders are described as excellent church-goers, the 
higher classes, if we may trust our authoress, appear to suit their 
convenience in this respect, and to wish to make up by excited 
devotion when they do go to Church, for the absence of a punc- 
tual, even weekly attendance. Daily Service, and that a mere 
shadow, is only kept up in one or two Cathedrals ; but the chief 
festivals are splendidly and universally observed. As a fact, 
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persons seem able to conform to their national Church, and yet 
retain with it a certain opposing worship after their own 
heart, according to their individual fancy and intellectual de- 
velopment. No one can become acquainted with Scandinavian 
literature without being struck by the evident hold which 
the old heathen worship maintains over all minds, ignorant 
or refined. The land is full of superstitions, which the poor 
blindly believe, and join with their Christianity ; and which 
the intellectual refine, philosophize, poetize upon. ‘Their 
hearts are, as it were, yet set upon, still cling to, their old 
gods. It is a sort of patriotism and national pride to talk 
to one another of Thor, and Odin, ‘ Valkyria, and the good 
Balder ;’ to repeat the heathen legends, to quote the Sagas 
and the Edda, ‘that love for the great and strong may awake 
therefrom.’ These names are still household words among them ; 
they haunt them in their solitary musings, amid the beautiful 
scenes of nature, and in their dreams. The old gods of the land 
have still a half-unconscious worship; they fall in strangely 
with the new lights of the age, and are in a kind of grotesque 
harmony with the spirit of the nineteenth century; and men 
who would think it unphilosophical implicitly to believe their 
Bible, will seek for deep meanings and hidden truths in the 
fierce, wild legends of their barbarous forefathers. We are 
reminded of the inhabitants of the Samaritan cities, who feared 
the Lord, and at the same time served their own gods. This 
may be felt a harsh judgment, but the fact, at least, of a con- 
tinued reference to heathenism, and that in an affectionate tone, 
cannot be denied. We, too, have had ancestors who worshipped 


Thor and Odin; but who ever talks about them? who regards . 


them with more reverence than if they were so many six-armed 
Hindoo idols? It may be one of the many boasted advantages 
of our mixed race, that such temptations have been driven out 
of us. They are, however, as we have said, very tractable 
deities, and follow the triumphal car of modern enlightenment 
with a somewhat crest-fallen submission. Though these gods 
of the land have a certain precedence and permanence, yet all 
claims to divinity are listened to; and our authoress sometimes 
shows herself very strikingly impressed with a fine statue of 
Minerva or Hebe—not merely with the sculptor’s skill, but as if 
he had infused a certain spirit and presence into his work. 

All this being granted when the occasion allows such dis- 
plays, our authoress, in the ordinary progress of her narra- 
tives, shows frequently a devotional spirit and a pious fervour 
inconsistent enough with the propensity we have dwelt upon: 
but there is one attribute in the God of Christians which does 
not enter into her creed, which forms no part of her idea of the 
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Supreme Being ;—she does not see in Him ‘a jealous God !’— 
the awful announcement must be a stumbling-block to her, as 
to many others, which recalls the thunders of Sinai in our dis- 
pensation of mercy,—‘ Our God is a jealous God, and a con- 
suming fire.’ There is in her writings, and doubtless in her 
heart, much piety and warm devotion,—reverence for holiness 
of life,—longings after the invisible,—high aspirations,—good 
thoughts; but no fear; no jealous, exclusive worship. The 
Christian faith, with her, is one of many systems,—the crowning 
system, and as such to be preferred ;—but it is not the one truth 
as opposed to all error; it is not a creed stern, dogmatic, un- 
compromising ; but a blending of all that in her mind is good 
and fair, and a rejection of all that her heart shrinks from; and 
it is her own reason, or, as she thinks it, the heart of man, that 
is the standard and guide, not an external inexorable rule, to 
which man’s reason must submit itself. The aim, rather, is to 
fit Christianity to the size and stature of each mind, and to per- 
suade people to be religious by assuring them they already are 
so; by telling them that the thoughts which spring naturally 
in them are in fact Christianity, if they did but know it; not 
calling on them to renounce their own imaginations, and embrace 
a creed in some sort, perhaps, repugnant to their undisciplined 
reason. With this state of mind, a Church of externals to 
affect and excite the imagination, and yet making no stern 
exclusive demands on the faith and reason, exactly harmonizes. 
There seems no need for them ever to come into collision, 
nor does it appear that they ever do. Novelists must not, we 
know, be regarded as authority in such a question as the effi- 
ciency of a Church, except so far as what we read in their works 
tallies with what we learn from other sources, when, as a 
sort of indirect evidence, their testimony may be received. In 
our country, we feel convinced that any writer advancing such 
opinions as we find in Miss Bremer, would be in direct antago- 
nism with his Church, not in apparent harmony with it. The 
particular individual theories advanced are of course, as in all 
fictions, those of the Authoress herself, for which no one else 
need be accountable. 

However, Miss Bremer’s do not aim to be what in any strict 
sense may be called religious novels. She takes her own course, 
developing her own views, apparently not conscious of infringing 
any rule, or opposing any man’s prejudices. She has one enigma 
which she seeks to solve, and one panacea for all evils moral and 
physical. The enigma—+the question of questions, is, ‘What is 
Life ?’—the universal panacea is ‘ Love;’ and these two watch- 
words pervade all her works. 

And first, of ‘Life.’ Authors have, by prescriptive right, the 
privilege of representing the whole world, the entire human family, 
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as exclusively occupied with their own peculiar speculations; and 
Miss Bremer gives up none of the advantages her position thus 
offers her. With her, the whole world—young or old, grave or 
gay, prosperous or unfortunate—is perplexed, overwhelmed, 
engrossed, by that problem called Life; what it is, in what 
it consists, who has it, and who has it not. Not very intelli- 
gible questions; and, as definite subjects of inquiry, we believe, 
absolutely unknown to the world at large; but apparently the first 
thought of the opening mind in Sweden. Life has many mean- 
ings, which adds greatly to the difficulties of the solution. With 
Miss Bremer it sometimes means thought, sometimes excitement, 
sometimes success and prosperity, sometimes sympathy, some- 
times happiness—knowledge—acquaintance with self—the ful- 
filment of active duties—impulse—feeling—animation—enjoy- 
ment; anything and everything that is not dull, inanimate, 
sleepy, unreal; and the too frequent tendency of the discussions 
on these various aspects is to make this life all in all, to make the 
present everything, and in it practically to forget the future. 
There is a permanency and sufficiency given to it; it is a palace, 
and not a caravansary. As the scene of our probation, it has a 
length and breadth and height given to it; not like ‘the ship 
‘that passeth over the waves of the waters, and the trace thereof 
‘cannot be found;’ nor ‘the bird, which when it has flown 
‘through the air, no token of her way can be seen;’ nor ‘ the 
‘arrow shot at a mark,’ nor ‘the life that passeth away like a 
‘shadow.’ There is no sympathy with such images of transitori- 
ness as these. With her, life is real, not only as it affects our im- 
mortal interests, but it is something real, admirable, sufficient in 
itself. And if a sense of its insufficiency will creep in, it is only . 
because men are yet ignorant of the glories to which mortal life 
can attain :—the period of universal enlightenment is to come; we 
may even live to see it; we may now realise it to ourselves if we 
will. Visions are opened out of what is to be; we are not always 
to be imperfect, not always shortcomers, beginners, in this world. 
‘ Life’ is to be something complete, with developed powers and ca- 
pacities for happiness; with a beginning, a middle, and an end; 
with not only ‘rich moments,’ but rich periods; not mere fore- 
tastes of a future state of things, but a settled, present, blissful ex- 
istence. This vision of life, it is no wonder, stands in some measure 
for heaven ; it dazzles the eyes till they cannot see beyond. It is 
one of the forms of setting up the temporal against the eternal, 
which would seem to belong peculiarly to a self-indulgent, luxu- 
rious age; not denying the eternal and unseen, even in thought, 
but looking at the present, and teaching the heart to be satisfied 
with it,—as with health and spirits and active intellect men can 
readily be; and into Miss Bremer’s earthly paradise they will 
admit no other. Those who, to use her fanciful language, at 
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present ‘creep mole-like round the roots of the tree of life’— 
those who are dull, unfortunate, sick, stupid, must look about 
them. She feels pity for them; she would willingly raise them 
to her level; she seeks to work a transformation in their ‘ inner 
life ;’ but if, in spite of these benevolent pains, dull and sick and 
sorrowful they still remain, there is no room for them in the 
terrestrial paradise—they must knock at another Door. Here 
are promises of a glorious earthly future. 


‘How often does it not suddenly penetrate man as he goes on his way, 
amid his own activity, with an inexpressible clearness, with an infinite hap- 
piness,—the beam of a higher, incomprehensible life passes over him, and 
he is compelled to exclaim, ‘ There isa God!’ and yet there are so many poor 
forlorn ones who are in want of everthing which gives worth to life. It will 
not continue so! The prophets have had their time; the heroes their great 
days,—now comes MAN, But mankind is legion; and every individual of 
this great mass steps forward in these days with his own authority before 
heaven, and demands room upon earth for his freedom, for his love, for his 
activity, for his happiness. That there should be at first much thronging, 
much cuffing and pushing, is only natural. All press towards the healing, 
fresh-bubbling fountain,—all will fill their cups. Many get thrust back and 
trodden down; but patience! it will be better; for the leaders of the people 
have spoken to the rocks, and these have opened their bosoms, po have 
poured forth a higher and a richer stream. In time all will be satisfied, all 
will have drunk. 

‘One fountain is there whose deep-lying vein has only just begun to 
throw up its silvery drops among mankind—a fountain which will allay the 
thirst of millions, and will give to those who drink from it peace and joy. 
It is knowledge, the fountain of intellectual cultivation, which gives health 
to mankind, makes clear his vision, brings joy to his life, and breathes over 
his soul’s destiny a deep repose. Go and drink therefrom, thou whom for- 
tune has not favoured, and thou wilt soon find thyself rich! Thou mayest 
go forth into the world and find thyself everywhere at home; thou canst 
cultivate thyself in thy own little chamber; thy friends are ever around thee, 
and carry on wise conversations with thee; nature, antiquity, heaven, are 
accessible to thee! The industrious kingdom of the ant, the works of man, 
the rainbow and Runic records, offer to thy soul equal hospitality.. The 
magnificence of creation illuminates not only thy eye, it glorifies also thy 
thoughts, it enlightens thy understanding. Oh! with such observations, 
with such impressions, feelings, adorations, has not earthly life enough? 
Enough! O inexpressibly infinitely much! But how is it enough—how is 
itso much? Eternal Fountain of light and life! Because by that means 
we approach thee.’ 

We must now give some instances of the form of the ceaseless 
inquiries we first described, and the answers they elicit ; and they 
must be taken very much at random. Nina, the dreaming, half- 
alive, beautiful daughter of the President, thus interrogates the 
stern Edla, her elder sister :— 

‘“ Clouds gather over my soul and disquiet me. * * I wish I could 
penetrate them with my glance; they veil from me aclearness which I yearn 
after. Ah! Edla, tell me what is life? what it means to live?” “ Life, my 
dear child, is a warfare. To live, means to develope our strength, our in- 
dwelling goodness.” “ But happiness, Edla, what is happiness?” “To know 
oneself—that gives peace and freedom.” “But Edla, what is enjoyment, 
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whatisjoy? * * * * How does one conquer one’s weaknesses?” 
“When we unite ourselves with thorough earnestness to a stronger, higher 
life—to God, or to a clear, vigorous, human soul.” ’ 


Of Edla herself it is said— 


‘Her glance was still and penetrating; one felt that the soul which 
spoke out of it had fought its way to peace—that it lay not in indolent 
ease, but went seeking and inquiring after the reality of life.’ 

Adelaide, the beautiful bride, exclaims to her husband— 

‘ “QO Alarik ! how beautiful is life! How pleasant to live!” ‘To live,” 
repeated Count Alarik thoughtfully, “and what is it to live?” asked he, 
smiling. ‘To love!” replied Adelaide, “and to adore Him who gave us 
love!” ’ 

This Count Alarik had now satisfied his former longings. 
‘It is not easy to express by words what I desired. I wanted 
Life! Life to press to my heart.’ The dark Bruno makes the 
same reflections. 

‘“ Serena appears, and with her the angel of life, her whom I have pro- 
faned and despised. Do not say it is too late. I have wrestled with the 
wild spirits of life. * * In the battle-field, in contending against the 
raging elements, I felt a higher, mightier life; but then all was blank, blank ! 
I had no belief that the fulness of life could be found in a human breast, 
* © but if I could press a wife,” ’ &c. &c. 

A certain Don Juan sings a song which strangely affects his 
hearers. 

‘She would that she might have died at that moment; and yet never be- 
fore had she such a foretaste of the fulness and the affluence of life as then.’ 


An affected young lady is awakened to real feeling, and ex- 
claims,— 


‘«“ J feel myself humbled, and yet elevated; I wish to be able to return 
to nature and truth!” ‘ You would like to leave what is artificial for true 


nature,—is it not so?” said I. ‘‘ You would like to comprehend nature, and ° 


restore to life its deep interest?”’ 
The disconsolate Jeremias Munter, in ‘ The Home,’ is advised 
to write a book; he answers, with disgust,— 


‘No, I will not write, but I wish to live! I have sometimes 
dreamt that I could live.” ’ 


The reader will be glad to hear that towards the end of the 
volume he accomplishes this dream, when at his grand climacteric 
he married the real object of this aspiration. The hapless Petrea, 
in somewhat the same predicament, took a voyage for the re- 
covery of her spirits. 

‘“ T stood (she writes) facing the wind and space, and allowed the foam of 
the sea to sprinkle my lips and eyes; a gentle shudder ran through me, and 
I felt that life was beautiful. * * I drank the morning wind; I opened 
my heart to life!” ’ 

Lagertha, the fair sculptor, wanders among the cliffs and 
ports of Iceland. ‘ That was a time of fresh life.’ In her father’s 
house she was visited by unrest— 
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‘that thirst and longing for a life, an activity; that thirsting for a ful- 
ness of existence for which she believed herself to be destined, and which 
so many others renounce.’ 

Clara, the reserved maiden in ‘ Nina,’ whose silence, whose 
composure, whose never-ending sewing, form such an atmosphere 
of repose, in the midst of all the clever, excitable, exalted per- 
sonages of the piece, ‘has yet within her a rich and full life,’ 
which very much annoys the gifted and witty Miss Greta, who, 
endowed with all that fortune, the world, and the interests of 
life could confer, had often felt an inward emptiness in vexatious 
contrast with this ‘inward fulness of life.” The domestic life 
of the North cannot fail to be affected by the long winters and 
interminable evening hours. The tendency in man to sympa- 
thize with this sleep of nature, little accords with Miss Bremer’s 
ardent spirit. She thus happily describes its influence :— 


‘“Calm, but wearisome,” might be the motto of every-day life of a great 
many families in the North, during long periods. The evenings—the time 
of shadows—are long with us, and none can escape from their dominion. 
The inclination of life to drowsiness and sleep is felt more or less, at certain 
times, by every one. Perhaps it is a good, a merciful institution, this 
slumbrous state of life! When the bear sleeps in his winter den, he knows 
no longings, no wants: he knows not that the snow falls, that the storm 
raves; perceives not the long winter, its darkness and its frost. Yet 
“Watch,” says the Gospel; and no living soul can long sleep in this way ; 
and we firmly and fully believe that there exists in man the power to make 
the time of twilight one of morning twilight or evening twilight for his 
whole life.’ 


A very different state of things prevails where her fancy has 
free scope, as in the ‘ Brothers and Sisters,’ who, having passed 
through their various trials and probations, reassemble towards 
the end of the volume with minds and characters formed after 
her model, to commence the regeneration of society. 


‘It was an active, merry, restless, strange life which prevailed there. 
There werenow together young, powerful human beings, who upon different 
paths had developed their different talents, and who, by means of them, had 
attained to clearness and stability even in the outward life. They had 
arrived at a certain station in their life’s career, and now a pause occurred, 
or rather a moment of rest. Most of them felt that something new must 
now take place, a higher, amore perfect development of life. * * They were 
all together every day, in particular every evening, these warm struggling 
souls. There were they all alive with news from foreign lands, thoughts 
about mankind, the times, life, both the inward and the outward; then did 
heart and brain open their chambers and give and receive new light. Drop 
fell to drop, fire Kindled fire, and the household gods of home guarded and 
watched it, whilst all the winds of heaven blew up the flames.’ 


In spite of so much that is false in thought and feeling in all this, 
and the mannerism with which it is often expressed, we cannot 
read Miss Bremer’s views of life, and especially her thoughts on 
social life, Sagan rather pervade her works, and are expressed in 
the example and opinions of her most attractive characters, than 
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can be extracted in formal sentences,) without entering into 
the truth and reason of much that she says, and sharing her 
aspirations, that the world at large, not to say ourselves, were 
possessed of a ‘ richer life-—‘a fuller life-—‘an inner life.’ It 
is a sort of slang into which the thoughts readily fall, and which 
expresses some vague, indefinite wants. It is, in fact, a sad 
thing that social life (we do not of course include domestic) 
should be so dull a thing as it is; that intercourse which in books 
can be represented as so pleasant, so attractive, so invigorating, 
should be so wearisome, so dispiriting—such waste of time, in real 
life. That people from year to year should meet and sit and talk, 
and yet their meetings produce no warmer cordiality, their sit- 
tings no more friendly intimacy, their talkings no new interchange 
of ideas, no mutual kindlings of thought, no lighter refreshments 
of wit and vivacity. That two persons should meet, each fairly 
endowed, each with innate powers of entertaining (as who can 
literally be without them ?), each with capabilities for reflection, 
each with real interests, if they could but be got at; and should 
yet part so weary of each other’s company, so gaping, so dull. 
After such occasions as these—familiar to all of us—who does 
not reflect something after the mannerof our Authoress on ‘ Life,’ 
though the word does not suggest itself? Who does not ask him- 
self, in a sort of desperation, ‘Can nothing be done?’ Is it inevit- 
able that men should always assemble together to conceal their 
thoughts, to present their husks and rinds to one another, and 
never come really into contact and collision; to talk of what 
does not interest or concern them, to discuss the worn-out topic, 
to listen to the thrice-told tale, which neither occupies the speaker 
nor his hearers; to prose on simply to pass that time which would 


be so precious at home, and without thought of either giving or re- 


ceiving instruction or amusement; and yet know all the while that 
they are capable of better things; that all have some feelings 
and interests worthy of sympathy, if they could but be roused, 
some thoughts not altogether trite and common, and a tongue 
which in expressing them can flow naturally, if not eloquently, 
and win a glad and unforced attention ; know that the eye which 
looks so dully upon us can sparkle, the features that hang so 
heavily relaxed can collect themselves into all the vivid beauty 
of expression; that all these who are so insipid to each other 
have what Miss Bremer calls ‘an inner life,’ by which, if it 
could but be developed and got at, we should be interested, 
amused, culnihadtanetna in some way ? 


It is not safe, however—not conducive to charity or modesty, 
to call our neighbours, for any cause, insipid, to use hard words 
towards them, without each including himself in the censure, 
and sharing the blame, which in such cases is commonly mutual. 
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There is a good reproof from Mrs. Gunilla, in ‘The Home,’ 
of the exclusive and critical spirit to which we are all too liable, 
which we will extract as an antidote, if what we have said needs 
one. She is in conversation, so to call it, with the cynical Jere- 
mias Munter. We add his rejoinder, as being also upon the 


subject. 

*“T like to see,’ cried Mrs. Gunilla, speaking shrilly and staccato, “I 
like to see my fellow-creatures, and like them to see me. If they are not 
always agreeable, why I am not always agreeable myself. Heart’s, dearest ! 
people must have patience with one another in this world! and we should 
not always presume or exact of each other. Bless me! I must be satisfied 
with the world, and with my own fellow-creatures as they are created. I 
cannot bear people who constantly blame and criticise, and make sour faces 
at everything, and say, ‘I will not have this,’ and ‘I will not have that,’ 
and ‘I will not have it so,’ and ‘It is so wrong, it is unbearable,’ and 
‘It is tiresome, it is stupid!’ just as if they themselves were the only 
bearable, amusing, and witty persons! No, I have been taught better 
manners than that. It is true, I have no genius, no learning, nor any 
talents, as so many others must have now-a-days, but I have learnt 
how to behave myself.” At the same time that this lecture was going 
on, the Assessor endeavouring to outcry it, exclaimed, “And have 
you the least pleasure in your blessed social life? No, that you have 
not! What else is social life but a struggle to get into the world in 
order to find the world intolerable! but to plan and wish for an invitation ; 
to be offended and low-spirited if not invited; and if invited, to complain of 
dulness and weariness, and afterwards to repeat the complaint! Then toask 
a great many people to come to one’s own house, and wish them a long way 
off; and all this in order to become poorer, more out of humour, and less 
healthy; in one word, to gain a perfectly false position, vis-a-vis of happi- 
ness,” “There is not a single word of truth in all you have said,” was 
the last but laughing salutation of Mrs, Gunilla to the Assessor.’ 


Weare disposed to think that, for some cause or other, society 
with us is at a low ebb at present: great contentions, important 
differences, conflicts of thought and opinion, such as have torn 
the moral world of late years, may in some measure account for 
this. People are afraid to trust one another with their inmost 
feelings. If they talk of what interests them, they may trench 
on tender ground. It is safest to be dull, to expatiate on 
mere externals, and touch on no principles; caution is the pre- 
vailing influence of many a circle, and how far this state of 
things is removed from re/azation, is easily seen. But in itself 
it is an evil, and if only a local and temporal evil in its sc 
extent, we may hope for a remedy. On this subject, Miss Bremer 
has thoughts ae listening to, and a most happy ideal of what 
the conversation of society ought to be. One chief charm of her 
books, is the fresh, easy, original flow of thought and graceful 
vivacity of her social scenes. They are full of felicitous re- 
flections on men and things, showing comprehensive sympathy, 
fecling, experience, delicate satire, and at once keen and good- 
natured powers of observation. In all matters of social deport- 
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ment, as kindness, temper, forbearance in difficult circumstances , 
in inculcating simplicity, sincerity, and truth; in exposing 
affectation and pretension; in leading the reader to value 
men and things for what they really are, rather than for 
their estimation in the world; in all these points her works 
contain many useful lessons—lessons which we can imagine to 
have real weight and influence with young people, for whom 
they are especially designed. All her earlier stories contain 
happy examples of what we mean. ‘The Neighbours’ abounds 
in pleasant domestic and social scenes, where real conversation 
is carried on. Miss Helevi Housgebil, the sprightly old maid, 
and Franciska, the Bear’s wife, graceful, lively, sympathizing, 
full of tact and good sense, are always saying something prac- 
tically useful or amusing; and Miss Greta, and the Baron H., 
in the ‘ President’s Daughters,’ are instances of the same, with 
comments, just and witty, on the characters and incidents that 
pass before them. On these points, a Swedish lady may pro- 
perly be a guide and instructress ; for in no country, we are told, 
are women endowed with greater natural sweetness and grace 
of manner. Indeed, the whole people seem gifted with good 
manners. Mr. Laing, so severe in their want of more important 
virtues, gives his testimony to the sweetness, grace, and pro- 

riety universal in the deportment of all classes, high and low. 
‘ The nobility have the appearance and manners of gentlemen 
‘in the highest degree ;’ and of the common people he says, 
‘ Whatever may be the want of morals in this country, there is 
‘no want of manners. You may travel through the country, 
‘and come to the conclusion that the people are the most 


‘ virtuous in Europe.’ Again, ‘ There is a simplicity of taste, - 


‘an innocence and openness about these people, even here, in 
‘ Stockholm, which seems quite inconsistent with that moral 
‘ degradation and vice which exists beyond all doubt. It is 
‘ impossible to reconcile the appearance with the facts, without 
‘ supposing that there is in Sweden, and here in Stockholm, a 
‘ great mass, a great majority, to judge from appearances, as 
‘ uncorrupted, as simple in their habits, tastes, and modes of 
‘ living, as any population in Europe.’ Again, he describes the 
Swedish peasant as kissing the hand of his superior, and bowing 
with a grace that many a country gentleman in Queen Victoria's 
court might envy. It would seem, then, that in good and graceful 
manners, in all that may be termed the art of society, (as a moral 
art, which it may be regarded,) Miss Bremer, both from her 
own and her national gifts, is fitted to be a teacher. It cannot 
be too much regretted, then, that she should have departed so 
widely from her proper sphere. Good easy natural manners, 
the art of making every one happy and at ease, must be an 
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index of something good within, of something worthy of imi- 
tation, and we might have profited by these foreign examples of 
this gift. We might have learnt from Miss Bremer, how to pass a 
leisure hour at once more pleasantly and more profitably. Her 
- hints might have made our ‘inner life’ more accessible to each 
other; but as it is, the good of her books is overshadowed by 
the greater evil, and they cease to be a safe school in even this 
minor department of morals. Her views develope into such 
strangeness, that we must learn to distrust them, even when 
apparently most innocent. 

But to return from this long digression to the great question 
of ‘life.’ In connexion with her adoration of this earthly being, 
is her evident shrinking from decay and death; not that death 
is absent from her thoughts, or that she does not sometimes 
avail herself very freely of its agency ; but death, as absolutely 
irresistible, is a growing crux, and is becoming almost revolting 
to her feelings. She imagines human strength contending 
against it, and prevailing in the contest. She invokes unheard 
of powers of nature to her aid. In this spirit she delights in 
impossible, we may say, miraculous cures; in bringing people to 
the very jaws of death, the verge of the grave, when by all 
natural laws they must die, and then snatching them from it 
by some new discovery of science. In the case, for example, of 
Augustin, one of the ‘ Brothers,’ in her last work : he is 
sinking under a fatal disease, or what is expected to prove so; 
and is attended by a bevy of physicians, who are without hope: 
his sister, in despair, writes to her old lover in India, and conjures 
him to come and help her; he obeys the summons, brings a 
plant of unknown powers which he has discovered in the Kast, 
applies it, and effects a complete cure; a contemptible piece of 
hocus pocus, which no sensible mind, unwarped by fancy or theory, 
could have devised. Two other personages in the same book are 
restored to health, and live, in much the same impossible fashion. 

A more vivid instance of this impression or aspiration, this 
notion of opposing death, is given in ‘ The President’s Daughters.’ 
Adelaide is dying for grief at the desertion of her lover; the 
symptoms of her illness are mysterious, and would probably 
seme the faculty. Her lover, Count Alarik, is one of Miss 

remer’s favourite strong characters; superior to many, high 
minded, and pure in morals, feelings, and aims; a philosopher 
and a believer, a man of powerful mind and strong will. The 
misunderstanding is cleared up, and he returns to Adelaide and 
finds her dying. The scene is vividly given. She is resigned 
to death; but to him, her loss is sautiliosion. He, as it were, 
‘ struggles with the angel of death.’ ‘ He would not let her die,’ 
it is said, and she lives. It frequently appears as if, with all her 
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admiration for the grace of resignation, she gives it to her weaker 
characters—her stronger and more vigorous ones can do without 
it; they can conquer imminent dangers, they need not then 
submit to them. It is in the same spirit that she makes her 
weak, dreaming, uncertain ‘ Nina’ impressed with the shortness 
and vanity of life, while her more vigorous natures find it 
* enough, inexpressibly enough.’ 

From Life, the transition with Miss Bremer is inevitable to 
Love, holding, as it does, so leading a place in her list of remedies. 
It is indeed more potent than all the herbs of the East, and 
perhaps with more reason. With her the word is everything, for 
in order to adapt it to the wants of all her characters in their 
different moral stages, she is obliged to allow great deviations in 
its meaning. She confounds heavenly and earthly love, pure and 
impure, lawful affection and idolatry. There is but one abso- 
lutely necessary quality ; so it is but strong, an intense passion, 
it is the wonder-working, reforming power. She does not oppose 
mortal and divine love, but takes them for one and the same, 
and literally applies the words in Scripture which relate to the 
one, to the other. 

In ‘ The Neighbours’ there is a woman, a certain Hagar, a dis- 
graceful appendage to Bruno’s establishment, who, after in a fit 
of jealousy attempting to kill her rival, Serena, dies from a wound 
by her own hand: her love, we might suppose, had few of the 
heavenly or divine qualities in it, yet in her dying confession, 
when she lies humbled and subdued, converted as it were by the . 
‘ angel’ Serena, she says, ‘ My love to him was my punishment 
‘(for former misdeeds); it has bowed, but improved my soul.’ 
Indeed, practically Miss Bremer will not allow any intense love of” 
the creature to be other than a good thing ; and in cases where she 
disapproves, which do occasionally occur, she treats them as the 
fruit of idleness and emptiness of mind, as it so often is,—as some- 
thing unreal. It is because it is a sham, a mere mode of passing 
the time, that she feels hatred and contempt for it. But as an 
idolatry, she sympathizes in all cases, even where she cannot in 
words approve. Indeed, this is almost necessary, to fulfil all her 
requirements of strength and devotion. 

‘ If thou love—if thou sincerely love—if in thy friend's heart, in her eye, 
thou have found the sabbath of thy soul—if in love and its perfection thou 
have conceived of the goodness of God and the bliss of heaven, and thou be 
forced to fear that the beating of that heart will cease beneath thy hand; 
* * * * if then, with the sentiment of the infinite love in thy breast, thou 
art ready to defy Heaven itself to give a higher happiness than thy love 


would have given ;—if thou have experienced these sentiments of tremulous 
love, of remorse, of strife with Heaven itself, then thou canst understand, &c. 


Again, in ‘ Brothers and Sisters,’ Engel, represented as pecu- 
liarly innocent and religious, speaks thus of her atheist lover: 
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‘ If above me there was a world full of light and beauty, with angels’ 
songs, and all the glory of the world or of heaven, but 4e was not there— 
and if below me were another world, dark and desolate, cold and silent as 
the grave, but he was there; in which of the two wouldI be? In the grave! 
in the grave, in eternal darkness, with him !’ 


At this profession, Hedvig, the elder, pattern sister, the idea 
of perfection, ‘smiled; a gentle light was kindled in her eye 
through a swelling tear !” 

How a writer of Miss Bremer’s natural penetration should 
really be delighted with such proofs of affection as this, should 
attach any weight to them, even so far as they profess to go— 
that she should imagine any person nearer doing this, for saying 
it, supposing her brought to the proof, and the scene of eternal 
horror and darkness as visibly before her eyes, as this world and 
her lover now are—that she should believe there is anything 
in the nature of a sacrifice in the profession, is wonderful, 
and is a proof how stupifying and blinding such imaginations 
are. It simply proves that the speaker is engrossed with the 
present passion, to the utter disregard, that is, disbelief, for the 
time, of anything beyond. It shows that at the time Engel did not 
practically believe in either heaven or hell; she simply wished to 
indulge her present inclination. There is nothing finer in all this, 
than in giving way to any temptation. All who live in sin, 
simply prefer present gratification to future consequences. 
However, Miss Bremer evidently considers it a noble sentiment, 
a sort of desperate heroic generosity, to defy Heaven. When 
Adelaide spoke of the happiness reserved for her in heaven, her 
lover answered, ‘ None will love you as I do, Adelaide; can 
‘ happiness be increased when the bands of love are sundered? 
‘can any one understand you as I do? could angels give you 
‘more bliss than 1? O Adelaide, have you learnt to mistrust the 
‘ strength of my affection?’ Again, her lovers idolize one another 
in a more extravagant style than most venture upon. This is a 
fault not confined to our Authoress, and she may think she has 
in her vocation a prescriptive right to adopt.the language of 
worship: however, she carries it further than we are used to, 
for whereas we are accustomed to hear men (in books) call 
women angels, she makes her fair ladies so address our rougher 
sex. 


*“Oh! I knew it!’ cried Nina, “filled with heavenly confidence and 
superhuman love. Are you not an angel?’’’ 


We could multiply examples of love and love-making, in all 
their innumerable bearings and aspects, ad infinitum, but they 
are not wanted for any purpose of our own, and would not prove 
very edifying to our ain None but a woman certainly could 
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give this sentiment so commanding and abiding a control over all 
the concerns of life. We must however in justice to Miss Bremer 
say, that with so much for grave censure and reprobation on 
this topic, she is free from many of the commoner, vulgarer 
errors in its mode of treatment. We have no designing mothers 
or designing daughters ; nor, in spite of all her preposterous ex- 

ectations of ‘life’ and power from marriage, does she yet treat 
it as the sole object-of woman’s ambition. She does not forget 
respect to her sex; she has proper esprit-de-corps—almost too 
much so, we must think, for her ordinary mode of viewing the 
marriage tie is simply as instructing, reforming, edifying the 
men. The harsh nature is to be softened, the irreligious con- 
verted, the heedless sobered, the evil liver reformed, the bashful 
made self-possessed, the awkward refined; and all this without 
a corresponding class of advantages to the other side. The 
ladies are a sort of guardian angel, who sacrifice their own peace 
to us ruder mortals for our good. All that men can impart 
in return is strength—a quality of which indeed Miss Bremer 
makes a great point, but it is a severe and bitter tonic to most 
of the gentle beings who require the remedy, as in the pathetic 
case of poor Nina, who has the austere and forbidding Count 
Ludvig as it were forced down her throat, and literally dies of 
the bitter draught. 

Except the latest of Miss Bremer’s productions, which heads our 
list, her works have been read by most who have learned to feel 
interest in them, or care to do so. Their cheap form brings them 
within the reach of most readers; and, from our observation of 
both styles of translating, we give a decided preference to some of 
these same cheaper translations, over the expensive and much . 
boasted ones by Mrs. Howitt, which often betray great hurry and 
carelessness, and are disfigured by some vulgar colloquialisms 
that disturb us in the best scenes—‘a many,’ ‘a deal,’ &c. &c. 
Each novel has its peculiar set of characters, which harmonize well 
together, and are remembered in connexion with each other; 
but all her stories are deficient in plot and arrangement, to a 
degree which prevents many readers from ever appreciating their 
otherwise great ability. ‘They are in fact what she calls them, 
with some consciousness of her want of skill as a story-architect, 
—‘ Sketches,’ groupings of characters and scenes, rather than 
well ordered fictions. And it is surprising how important a well 
managed, well arranged plot is to the interest. The scenes tell 
so much more when given in proper order, and leading up to a 
climax. But in Miss Bremer, the climax may be anywhere; 
sometimes in the beginning, as in ‘The H Family ;’ sometimes 
in the middle, as in ‘The Home:’ and then after this pleasant 
excitement, we have to wander off in the dark, as it were, not 
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knowing what to expect, or why we wait any longer; while 
she introduces new characters and fresh incidents, which would 
have done excellently well to lead up to a grand climax, but 
seem poor or out of place, or long-drawn-out, after. And if 
her stories suffer so much at present from this defect, their 
continuance in general acceptance and popularity is likely to be 
still more affected. They stand a chance of being forgotten, 
like so many loose leaves. In the best of these novels, however, 
there is always some one point of attraction, some leading cha- 
racter which concentrates our interest, in a way partly to atone 
for the want of artistical arrangement. In ‘The Neighbours,’ it 
is ma chére mere, perhaps the most striking and original of all 
Miss Bremer’s conceptions ; her strength and her weaknesses har- 
monize so well together, and make such a complete whole. No 
woman can assume a man’s position and tone of mind, and affect 
masculine habits, without exhibiting, by way of indemnity, a 
counterbalancing array of weaknesses and absurdities. Masculine 
women, whatever their natural gifts and ability, have always 
whims and eccentricities which incur ridicule. These, in ma chére 
mere, are admirably set off one against the other, and are 
sketched with a free, vigorous, assured hand. The artist is so 
confident in her own power of keeping up the reader’s respect 
for her subject, that she does not fear to make her consistent 
with herself, by little strokes of ridicule in the most critical 
positions and circumstances. These give reality to what other- 
wise might seem extravagant, and sustain our interest and 
curiosity to the end. 

In ‘ The President’s Daughters’ the centre of attraction is 
Adelaide. She is a beauty; and no author, we think, has 
succeeded better in giving a real impression of beauty and its 
influence on others, than in this instance. With all the pains 
that poets and novelists lavish on their heroines, it is compara- 
tively a rare thing for the imagination to be in the least taken 
by their pictures, which are commonly mere catalogues of 
charms and accomplishments, nothing that we can realise as a 
woman. Serena, the day to Bruno’s night, is little more than 
this: so, after all, our feelings are less disgusted by the sacrifice 
than they otherwise would be. But Adelaide is charming, 
because she is something real and harmonious. She has those 
qualities in happy combination which constitute what is meant 
by a beauty, and of which features, though indispensable, are 
the least. How often, for example, are seen in society faces, 
perfect in their way, that have feature, complexion, every 
external requisite; neither are they, perhaps, wanting in mind; 
and yet they are nothing—so to say! they make no impression 
on the fancy, and appear to fail in the purpose for which beauty 
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was designed, from their not seeming to correspond with anything 
within. But sometimes appears a vision where external beauty 
harmonizes with, and is as it were formed by, the soul which 
inspires it, and is gifted with a certain emanating grace, giving 
it voice and meaning. Then is beauty an influence, a power, a 

ift for good or evil, which, if seen rightly, refreshes our spirits 
_ like the sight of the sea, or the fresh winds of spring. 

And this is Adelaide, with her spontaneous goodness, which 
costs her so little effort; and is, in fact, the fruit of a happy 
temperament living in an atmosphere of love, rather than self- 
discipline. Goodness which shows traces of struggle, of hard 
conquest over evil, however noble, is not loveable like that 
which seems to result from a genial, warm, pure nature, and 
which delights us, like genius, by its facility. What springs of 
itself, has seemingly a richer luxuriance than what careful culti- 
vation will produce. We may esteem the one most; we may 
feel that it will stand trial best; but we are most delighted 
with what has cost least pains. We are speaking of what is 
natural, not regarding it as a moral question; and, as a fact, 
men, and women too, are loved for their gifts rather than their 
graces. Everybody loves Adelaide—the servants, the children, 
the animals. She pleases intuitively and without effort, and is 
happy in her vocation. Her faults and weaknesses take this 
amiable side. She accepts all this love as her due, yet she values 
it and is grateful for it. The sunshine of her good-nature shines 
on the most insignificant. She has a consciousness of power, 
from seeing all things yield to her will; but she is uniformly 
sweet and amiable, and a happy confidence in herself increases 
her influence. She is without those misgivings and doubts which - 
make many a good heart externally cold and forbidding. She 
has never experienced the chill of neglect and indifference, but 
blooms and expands in a perpetual sunshine. All this gives the 
present a charm to her; she finds her appropriate place in it; 
it occupies her, though herself does not ; wherever she is, she is 
at home, and constitutes the crowning ornament of the scene ; 
and everywhere she is satisfied and happy. And this makes her 
manner always easy and graceful; she expects to please, but 
she is not anxious about it. When Count Alarik first visits at 
her father’s, and talks so well and so finely that all therest of 
the party hang upon his words, a certain independence, a sense 
of her own fitness with her natural sphere, make her care and 
think less about him. She listens, then she runs after her 
— or fancies ; she amuses the children; she attends to her 
1ousehold concerns ; she thinks of a great many things besides 


the topic on which he is descanting ; she calls him ‘ that proud 
man,’ and goes her own way; and when at last he wins her 
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affection, she alone has no fear of him, but speaks her mind, 
indulges her tastes and fancies, disputes with him, sets him 
down—always with sweetness, but with childlike wilfulness too. 
She has the step of virgin liberty. When at last she is worked 
upon by her artful rival to believe that her power and influence 
over her lover have failed, that she has lost his love—her per- 
plexity, and consequent timidity, the fear of him that is awak- 
ened in her, is quite pathetic. It seems as if some charm she 
had always trusted to had suddenly been dissolved, and she 
stands powerless and bewildered. 

The President himself, too, is among Miss Bremer’s best 
characters. His fine appearance and gentlemanly bearing, and the 
good sense he talks, contrasting so amusingly with his little self- 
deceptions and small weaknesses ; his horror of display for his 
daughters, and real pleasure in every public exhibition of them ; 
his philosophical contentment with a little, after a good dinner ; 
his tender-heartedness to his children, contrasted with his harsh 
bearing towards the unfortunate Edla, whom he cannot at all 
understand ; his allusions to his late wife, the ‘ Blessed Frede- 
rika;’ his necessity of being surrounded with comforts and 
attention; the sort of dignified helplessness of his life,—are all 
excellently given. 

In ‘ Nina,’ the second part of ‘The President’s Daughters,’ Edla, 
the elder sister, takes the lead, and is as it were the presiding 
genius. Her character is a singular example of Miss Bremer’s 
two conflicting powers. She is the fruit especially of her system 
and habits of thought, the consequence of her multitudinous re- 
flections on the position of women, and the social anomalies under 
which she imagines them to suffer—of all the restless, surging 
notions; yet full of talent, and even genius, with which the con- 
dition of her sex inspires her. She wished to draw a strong- 
minded woman, one at once above the fascinations and the 
weaknesses of her sex—noble, high-principled, intellectual,— 
ruled by reason, not feeling ; and she really succeeds. Edla is 
not an assemblage of qualities, but a woman, though not an 
every-day one; and as such Miss Bremer’s other intuitive self 
sees her as if she were alive, and—does not like her. Edla acts 
entirely on reflection, not on impulse. She is severe to herself, 
and therefore thinks she may be so towards others ; she represses 
her natural tenderness ; she is inexorably just (which often is 
not being just at all); she will consult what she considers her 
friends’ ultimate good alone, and not their inclinations; and 
prefers the benefit of society at large, to either. No prejudices 
or local ties confine her; she sees the world and mankind from 
an elevation; she is free from envy, jealousy, love of display— 
all petty vices; she knows herself, duly estimates her disad- 
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vantages and her powers; and all this is the result, not of 
natural disposition, but severe discipline. Edla is ugly; her 
ugliness is constantly dwelt upon, and receives no gentler name. 
It embittered her early years, and went near to make her 
envious of her beautiful sister Adelaide. Emma Ronquist, the 
governess in the President’s family—the Genius of Miss Bremer, 
who under different shapes and names pervades all her works 
and represents her views, setting straight what is crooked, and 
righting what is wrong—converts her from this unhappy 
state, makes her read Plato and the Bible, and developes great 
— of mind. Before, she was disagreeable ; now she is awful. 

aving educated and disciplined herself, she takes the little 
Nina in hand, and determines to bring her up on the dictates of 
pure reason alone; and it is as her monitress, the stern guardian 
of her poor feeble mind, that we see her. Her system fails 
most signally, as it certainly would in real life; but why Miss 
Bremer makes it fail is not quite so easy to understand, except 
that her theories cannot really make her blind to what is true 
and natural. Edla was going to write a little work on the 
intellectual education of her own sex, when her premature 
death put an end to such projects. It was a perfectly natural 
employment, but we do not regret its loss. But Edla had other 
occupations besides educating or writing. She had a lover, 
towards whom her deportment was in rigid conformity with her 
general principles. Never, indeed, was there so purely intellec- 
tual a courtship. ‘ Oh! sweet, wise madness!’ Miss Bremer 
somewhere exclaims, after describing the unreasonable conduct 
of a pair of lovers: but this affair is on a totally different plan. 
We have before considered the gravity of our pages unsuited: 
for scenes of this nature; but our readers will see that Edla’s 
courtship is an exceptivn to this rule, but for the unhappy draw- 
back that the gentleman, Professor A., is an atheist—a common 
condition of mind, apparently, in the range of Miss Bremer’s 
observation. Edla justly considers this an objection. So far, so 
good; but her next suggestion we must quarrel with. She 
says he ought to marry some ‘ beautiful soul, whose love, 
‘ piety, and gentleness will infuse into him the living feeling of 
‘ that great truth against which his rp en: proving reason 
‘ struggles.’ What is to become of the ‘ beautiful soul’ in the 
contact, she does not inquire. If any body is to marry Professor 
A., we should certainly say it ought to be herself, who is practised 
in intellectual conflicts; and so the Professor thinks. Let us, 
however, hear him speak for himself :— 

« « You will not partake my fortunes, Edla; you refuse my hand, and desire 


only half my heart! The other half you make a present of to some wife 
—whom I shall never find. Possess yourself of more impressive words 
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and more effective arguments, to make a man deny himself a happiness 
which he regards as the highest upon earth. Edla! you have permitted 
your friend to speak the unvarnished truth to you; yes, Edla, I have 
learned to love you for the sake of the love I cherish for my goddess Truth; 
through my love of truth, I have alienated my so-called friends, frightened 
away all my acquaintances. You alone, Edla, feared not my rough sin- 
cerity; I did not offend you by it; you heard and understood me. You 
stand alone now as my best friend, the only one to whom I could without 
fear open my heart ; and I acknowledge it as a happiness, that I can venture 
to say to you boldly, that you have not in your answer dealt truly and 
honestly by me. You answer me as an ordinary woman dismisses an ordi- 
nary man. Foolish reasons! petty considerations! how can Edla con- 
descend to use them! ‘Youareoldand ugly!’ Very well, Edla, I admit 
that you are an old maid. Howold? perhaps forty. Well, then, you are 
in the best years of a woman; which one may assert without being a fool 
like Balzac. Don’t talk to me, I beseech you, of your damsels of seventeen. 
‘ They are lovely flowers,’ I hear you say. Very well; but I know not, in 
fact, what I shall say to them any more than to a pretty flower.....‘ You 
are plain.’ Yes, you are plain, uncommonly plain; I hardly know a coun- 
tenance which at the first sight is so repellant. ‘You have also something 
stiff, something disagreeable.’ Yes, you have all that; I concede you 
that, Edla. Sincerely beloved Edla! Silly, childish, unphilosophical 
woman! understand you not that one can love you with all this; yes, 

recisely on this very account? Precisely because you are plain, Edla, do I 
ove you the stronger. Were you handsome, had you only the most usual 
attractions of a woman, then I should fear lest a less exalted feeling mingled 
with my love. But you are ‘ plain,’ ‘ disagreeable,’ and therefore do I 
love you, Edla; therefore do I love you warmly. Thereis a beauty which 
is not external, which gives no external testimony of itself. My love to 
this makes me believe inimmortality. And, because you are not beautiful, 
do you think that I cannot love you? How womanish, miserable, silly, do 
you make me, when you believe that nothing else can enchant me than what 
things and beasts possess as well as human beings !” ’ 


It is at least a stroke of nature, that this kind of love-making 
does not answer ; nor would it have been at all to Edla’s discredit 
if she had refused him again on the simple ground that he 
thought her ugly, for love is incompatible with such an opinion. 
A man may know his wife to be plain, but we are not the slaves 
and victims of our reason. Affection has its lawful magic, a 
light of its own, which beautifies the homeliest features. No 
good Christian thinks his wife ugly. dla persists in her 
refusal, but they continue friends, and the Professor visits her 
on her death-bed, where they argue on the differences of their 
opinions till her latest breath. It is a shocking scene, though 
intended to be a religious one, from the repugnance all must 
feel on seeing doubts and disbelief poured into the ears of the 
dying. However, it does not disturb Edla. When life is over, 
the Professor pronounces her eulogy in words characteristic of 
the man. 

‘“ A beautiful, a noble strength, has departed from the earth. Farewell, 


thou noble, thou strong-minded woman! Edla, farewell! Thou hast left 
me behind impoverished.” ” 
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The last volume of ‘ Nina’ is remarkable for some striking 
descriptions of Northern scenery; one, of the regions of per- 
petual snows, is very impressive. The following we think a 
very graphic picture of the scene and groups assembling to 
witness the midnight sun, which for three days of summer never 
descends below the horizon. Nina, her stepmother, and their 
party, are joined by foreign travellers, English, French, and 
German, whose different bearings are satirized by our Authoress, 


‘ At Mattaringhe, in the parish of Tortula, not far from Tornea, the 
travellers had engaged rooms. From one of the hills there they proposed 
to view the solemn spectacle. The whole inn was surrounded by tents. 
Numbers of Lapland families, half wild hordes from Finnmalk, stream at 
this season of midsummer towards this country, in order to feast here 
three days by the light of the never-descending sun, to play, to dance, and 
to go to church. There the Frenchman saw with rapture, not indeed the 
originals of Victor Hugo's tragedy, but wild, strange, original shapes, with 
little twinkling eyes and broad hairy breasts—the miserable children of 
want and wretchedness, whose state of culture and inward life no romance 
writer has truly represented ; because, indeed, the romance built on the 
reality of this district would turn out tolerably meagre, and because love, 
this marrow of all romances, knows here no nobler, fairer aim, than that 
which Helvetius would vainly attribute to it. ‘lhe spirit of the earth holds 
the people here in captivity, and, mole-like, they creep only in the sand 
and about the roots of the tree of life. Sometimes, however, in their clear 
winter nights, by the indescribable splendour of the moon and of the stars, 
when they fly forth in their snow shoes to chase the bear and the reindeer, 
then awakens in their bosoms a higher life—then breathe they to pensive airs 
deep and affectionate feelings, in simple, beautiful love-songs. But they 
soon relapse again into their dark Laplandish night. 

‘In the mean time, the German was in the third heaven at this sight, 
and at its lively contrast with the civilized world. Lady Louisa found all 
this “ rather curious,” and noted it down in her journal. The weather, 
strange enough, favoured all the undertakings of the travellers. ‘The sky. 
was clear, and a silent midnight saw all our travellers assembled in glad 
sunshine on one of the green hills. Slowly descended the sun; it extin- 
guished one beam after another. All eyes followed it. Now it sank— 
lower—ever lower—lower. Suddenly, however, it stood still, as if upheld 
by an invisible hand. Nature seemed, like them, to be in anxious suspense; 
not an insect moved its humming wing; all was silent; a death-like 
stillness reigned, while the sun, glowing red, threw a strange light over the 
earth. Oh wonderful, almighty power! It began now again slowly to 
ascend ; it clothed itself again with beams, like a pure glorified spirit; it 
became every moment more dazzling. A breath! and Nature lives, and 
the birds sing again! 

*“ Oh!” said Lord Cummin laconically, and took out a gold snuff-box. 
Lady Louisa ae sketched the sun, the country, and the groups on 
the hill, on one of the leaves of her album. The Frenchman protested 
repeatedly that it was “ irés imposant! trés majestueux!” The German, at 
some paces distant from the rest, was on his knees beneath a juniper 
bush. The Countess Natalie enjoyed this sublime spectacle with eyes 
overflowing with tears and with real feeling. The Colonel stood there like 
the god Thor, and with his hands on his sides gazed into the sun as into a 
hostile battery. Baron H. had involuntarily, and with pious seriousness, 
folded his hands on the knob of his stick, on which he supported himself. 
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Clara leaned on Nina, whose arm rested within hers, and said softly to her, 
“ See, the sun does not go down! It ascendsagain! It will not be night; 
it only threatened us with it.”” Nina thanked her with a look, but answered 
not. The Baroness looked with an expression of the most heartfelt 
pleasure, alternately at the sun, at her husband, and at the young ladies.’ 


Those who made acquaintance with Miss Bremer first in 
‘ Strife and Peace,’ would perhaps of all her readers be most 
favourably impressed—not that it equals some others in power, 
but—by a certain sweetness and rustic grace that characterize 
this little story especially, which is besides more a whole than her 
longer histories. It is indeed a very pretty and graceful pastoral ; 
and the character of Susannah, with its ebullitions of temper, 
warm generosity, and affectionate heart, is quite one to dwell on 
the memory. The struggles she goes through in combating 
her disappointed feelings, the humble sense of her own defi- 
ciencies, the devoted love which outweighs them all, the practical 
good sense compensating for the want of intellectual cultivation, 
and the gradual influence all these qualities gain upon Harold, 
are detailed with great truth and delicacy. Nothing, too, can 
be more spirited than their ‘ Strifes,’ carried on with such utter 
unreasonableness, and the disputes on the comparative merits of 
Sweden and Norway, from the magnitude of their mountains 
and waves down to their national dishes. The beautiful descrip- 
tions of wild Norwegian country—the sympathy, too, with 
the small domestic world of the poultry yard, showing such 
vivid enjoyment of every natural scene—all make this a most 
delightful little story; and the gloomy Fru Astrid, the dark 
shadow with which Miss Bremer always likes to give depth to 
her pictures, is so separate from the rest—who form an un- 
usually small group of characters,—and commonly indulges 
her despair so exclusively by herself in the soliloquy of letter- 
writing, that we need not disturb ourselves on her account, 
unless we like that kind of dismal speculation. 

‘The Home’ is wanting in any one leading character to fix 
our attention. We are introduced to a multitude of people, all 
well drawn and natural, but not engaging or remarkable enough 
to sustain our interest in the great deal that is said about them, 
and the years through which their history is carried. There 
is an absence of some of Miss Bremer’s peculiarities, which might 
lead us to suppose it one of her earlier works; and where new 
views are brought forward, they are ably combated. Some 
passages are, however, objectionable in another respect ; and the 
part the young tutor performs on his first entrance into the 
family, and the mischief that might have resulted from it, 
betray either a disordered imagination, or an acquaintance with a 
state of things happily unknown amongst ourselves in the steady, 
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respectable class to which the Lagman Frank and his family 
belong. As a composition, ‘The Home’ is beyond measure ram- 
bling and disconnected, so that, in spite of great cleverness, it is 
really a difficult task to read it through. It grows, towards the 
close, so prolix and diffuse, that the impression is a good deal 
like that of hearing a man tell his dream—the more there 
seems no reason why it should ever give over, the more we 
earnestly long for the end. 

Simple nature, in a group of characters, is by no means 
sufficient to secure interest. ‘There should be some, or at 
least some one, on whom our interest centres, towards whom 
we can feel affection ; but a set of personages, for none of whom 
we can particularly care, playing their independent parts with 
all their various engagements, difficulties, episodes, thoughts, 
peculiarities, confuse us at last. Petrea, Eva, Jacobi, and his 
comfortable sensible little Louise, we get tired of them all; and 
yet all are well sustained, Petrea especially, who is the most 
original of the party—and yet we get infinitely weary of her. 
She seems a sort of caricature of what may be the defects of 
the Authoress’s own mind, so disjointed, uneven, uncertain: her 
fancies and disquisitions bore us as much as they do some of 
her unhappy hearers. But she embodies many of Miss Bremer’s 
difficulties, as to what is to be done with women who want the 
charm and natural attractions of their sex, and yet have talents 
and impulses of good that might be applied to some useful and 
valuable purpose. Petrea has one comic misfortune connected 
with her appearance, which is often alluded to, and fits in admir- 
ably with her character—is indeed a sort of type of the imperfec- 
tions and disproportions of her mind,—a large shapeless nose, - 
which much interferes with her beauty. This feature isa great 
trouble to her, as she is born with an unlucky desire to shine and 
to be admired, together with a perverse set of instincts, some of 
them very amiable ones, which stand in the way of this longing. 

On one occasion all the young people of the party are 
invited to some grand wedding festivities. Petrea, who is never 
without expedients, or hope of a remedy, thinks this a fit 
occasion for trying some experiments, which are thus described:— 


‘Since every thing was now settled in the family of the Franks, we see 
nothing that can prevent a general joyful journey to the place of festivity ; 
but yes! it is true, Petrea’s nose! It was large, as we have often remarked, 
and somewhat clumsy. Petrea had a great desire to alter its shape, par- 
ticularly for the approaching festivities. 

«« What have you done to your nose? What is the matter with your 
nose? How is it with your nose?” were questions which Petrea heard in 
every direction when she came down to her breakfast the morning before 
the journey. 

‘ Half laughing and half crying, Petrea told all the innocent machinery 
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which she had used during the night in order to somewhat alter the shape 
of her nose, which now, from the effect of this, bore a mark like a fiery 
red saddle across it, and besides was very much swollen. The mother 
began directly fomenting it with thin water-gruel. “ Don’t cry, my dear 
girl,” said she, “ your nose will only get still more inflamed.” 

‘« Ah!” exclaimed Petrea, “those who have got such a nose are really 
very unfortunate. What can they do with it in this world? They ought 
to go into a convent.” 

«« Tt is far better,” said the mother, “to do as one of my friends did, 
who had a very large nose—nay, decidedly larger than yours.” 

‘« Ah! how did she?” 

‘«She made herself so beloved that her nose was beloved too. Her 
friends declared that nothing was more pleasant to them than to see her 
nose when it appeared at the door, and they would never have been without 
it for any price.” 

‘ Petrea laughed, and said quite cheerfully, ‘“ Ah, if my nose could be so 
beloved, even I would soon become reconciled to it.” 

‘« You must strive to grow out of it!” said the good and wise mother, 
jokingly, but significantly.’ 

Family affection—the home circle—the joys and sorrows of 
the domestic hearth, are all dwelt on by Miss Bremer with a 
very pure delight, though there is a restlessness, and in the 
calmest scenes a kind of ground-swell, which mars very much 
the repose such subjects are calculated to inspire. The daughters 
in the house have always some scheme in their heads. We have 
a feeling of ‘ what next ? about them. In opposition to this rest- 
less element, are one or two soft, downy characters, who are a 
real refreshment ;—Elise, the mother, and Gabrielle, the fair 
youngest daughter, and pet of the family: these diffuse a 
calmer atmosphere. The mother, especially, is really a cha- 
racter; a lady—delicate, affectionate, somewhat romantic, not 
too sentimental, but with a true grace and harmony about her, 
which makes us well understand the devotion of her children to 
her. The beautiful affection between her and her only son, 
‘her first-born, her summer child,’ as she calls him, constitutes, 
as far as anything does, the centre of the story ; and the death 
of this Henrick, just after he has distinguished himself as a poet, 
and raised his mother’s joy and pride in him to the highest 
point—their mutual farewell—her high-wrought feelings, form 
one of the few really pathetic scenes Miss Bremer has ever 
attempted. Her late discoveries in science, which prevent people 
ever dying at all, or not till extreme old age, stand, indeed, 
greatly in the way of pathos. We are not now taken in, how- 
ever near we appear to some painful consummation; something 
is sure to turn up and make all things right again. 

‘ Life in Dalecarlia,’ again, is, in point of story, one of Miss 
Bremer’s greatest failures. It positively goes out and disap- 
pears in a description of some copper mines. She had evidently 
a good set of characters in her head, but could find nothing for 
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them to do. A more complete balk to the reader cannot be 
imagined. But Dalecarlia itself is well and picturesquely de- 
scribed, and the character of Siri is a pretty imagination. She 
is a sort of land Undine,a nymph, a dryad, a witch—one of the 
‘Hill folks’ who so much occupy her fancy. The shadowy 
poetry, the unsubstantiality of her nature, account in some 
way for certain heathenish propensities and startling tastes and 
wishes. Like Undine, she has not yet attained, her soul, and 
talks at random. But she has a real fascination: her intense 
love and intimate acquaintance with all fanciful fairy lore, 
her belief in it, quite different from the sentimental antiqua- 
rianism commonly adopted towards such subjects; her earnest 
seriousness alternating with wild mirth, her tears and laughter, 
her flute tones, her exquisite dancing, the mysterious power 
of her eyes and glance, all by turns attract us; and in excel- 
lent contrast with her is Brigitta, with her lanky lover, (to whom 
she talks Latin and Babylonish,) her naive homely wit, and 
simple affectionate heart. Some of the social scenes in the early 
part of this story have quite a character of their own, which 
probably belongs to the simple, isolated, rural district in which 
they are laid. The stories they tell, the riddles they propound 
to one another, all evidently fit in to the locality, and remind 
us of legendary times, even if we were not told that the god 
Odin was in the practice of trying his strength in these intel- 
lectual pastimes. Siri is great at riddles, and also delights in 
taxing people’s powers in more modern mysteries and specula- 
tions; as, where she inquires into the future life of the animal 
creation, and promises a glorious future existence to her fawn 


on the sanction of Luther, who is quoted as having said to his . 


dog one day when he growled, ‘ Growl not, my little doggy ; 
in the resurrection thou, too, shalt have a little golden tail.’ 
If his followers indulge in freedom of inquiry, he certainly set 
them the example. 

‘ The H—— Family,’ with some good scenes, is chiefly re- 
markable for one blemish, so serious as to characterize the story 
to the memory by that blot alone. Miss Bremer does not often 
detail scenes of guilty passion, but we find them here, and between 
persons whose relationship renders them still more revolting. 
She evidently believes herself to be portraying in her Colonel 
H , @ picture of stern virtuous self-denial; the revelation 
of his veal feelings being as it were torn from him against his 
will, by a wild explosion of passion in the object of them; but 
the closing scene of the blind girl’s life, and the comments of 
those around, show how imperfect a view she really had of the 
effect on the heart of sins of this nature, and how blind and 
indifferent she is to their real evil. 
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We now come to the story which heads our article— Miss 
Bremer’s latest production, and, we are sorry to add, her worst. 
The weeds, which have shown themselves in all her writings, 
have here overpowered the flowers. It is rambling, flighty, 
unnatural. The watchwords ‘ Life,’ ‘ Love,’ and ‘ Beauty,’ are 
more prominent, and play an overbearing part. The book is a 
sort of harmonizing of heathenism and Christianity, an attempt 
to construct a Valhalla, in which the Bible is allowed the first 
place, though it is but a nominal sovereignty. The golden age 
is certainly coming, and everything, even evil, is made to tend 
towards that blissful period. In this work, especially, we feel 
that in her idea of the Supreme Being, and the Christian’s God, 
there is little in common but the name ;—so much superstition 
is there, so many heathenish thoughts and images; such reck- 
lessness in the expression of profane thoughts; such a want of 
holy fear, true faith, or hatred of evil. And in this moral ob- 
scuration the intellect also has suffered. Some good scenes 
there are, but as a whole the falling off is melancholy. Instead 
of her characteristic faults being occasional clouds and mists, 
they form the atmosphere; and we are sometimes disposed to 
think that Nature is dead, as well as ‘the good Balder,’ the 
deity over whom she laments. And when we have a glimpse 
of the old manner, it is disfigured by something monstrous. 
Uncle Herkules, who is the advocate of common sense, and 
represents the wisdom of our forefathers, now and then remind- 
ing us of ma chére mére, swears horribly. His vocation, indeed, 
is alternately to swear and pray, which he does with so rapid a 
transition, that he has scarcely risen from the one exercise 
before he delivers himself to the other. His conscience, how- 
ever, is entirely at rest on the question of this habit. But his 
easy apologies, and the mode in which he expresses his convic- 
tion that all is right in spite of this ‘ breath of the mouth,’ as 
he designates his oaths, are, unfortunately, of too cool and 
irreverent a nature to be repeated. ‘These constant allusions 
to the Evil One, the sort of familiarity with that awful power 
which the book implies, is something astonishing, when we 
know it to come from female hands, so familiar with the beau- 
tiful, the angelic—the ‘rich,’ the ‘full,’ in life. But from other 
sources we learn that swearing is a Swedish vice; and Miss 
Bremer apparently considers it her vocation to reconcile what- 
ever is universally practised with her theory of good. So, if 
people will swear, she has, in her benevolence, to prove that at 
least it does no harm, and to resolve it into a sort of piquant 
characteristic seasoning. 

Again, there is his pet niece, Gothilda, one of the ‘sisters’ not 
taken up by the philanthropic visions of the rest of the party, 
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and whose part is to be lively and amusing. She shows real spirit 
and animation, but every now and then utters impieties enough 
to make the hair stand on end;! indeed, such a little heathen 
was never before imagined at sixteen. On one occasion, in 
order to enliven the party, she takes upon her to inquire of her 
venerable pastor, Dr. Lund, who, with the accustomed bald 
head and benevolent face of this class of divines, represents the 
Church in ‘ Brothers and Sisters,’ whether he is sure he baptized 
her properly; for, from the multitude of evil inclinations and 
heathenish ideas which haunt her, she has had serious doubts 
on the subject. He allays these with amiable readiness, assur- 
ing her that his part was performed in all order, but that she 
certainly screamed like an evil spirit throughout the whole 
ceremony. To comfort herself me this unfavourable intel- 
ligence, she drinks a glass of punch; and further to restore her 
cheerfulness, the affable pastor takes her hand and dances the 
‘ Nerika Polska’ with her. The whirl and the punch com- 
bined were too much; as she expresses it, ‘ it was all over with 
her.’ This concluding event of the evening, together with her 
infant possession, form the amusing incidents of a letter to her 
friend next day. This same Dr. Lund— 


‘belonged to that portion of the Evangelical Lutheran Church which, 
attached to it in many important particulars, yet in others go beyond its 
point of view. He had deeply and independently made himself acquainted 
with, and searched into, the holy Scriptures, and had found that no other 
Church, no other form of religion on earth, had been able fully to establish 
and diffuse that light over heaven and earth—that kingdom of grace and 
happiness over all spheres of existence, which are comprehended in these 
writings. He was one of those who believed the time to be at hand when 
this light should dawn; when a higher, a more universal Church should 
arise on earth; and he rejoiced in the light of a spiritual heaven, in which. 
he saw prefigured the advent of that new day.’ 


In another place, in commending the Americans’ attach- 
ment to the Bible, he describes the settler with ‘the Bible, 
his axe, and a newspaper; that is all one needs on earth.’ 
Indeed, the patronage extended to the Bible, as a whole, would 
be very edifying, if it were not found compatible with an utter 
disregard of every passage not in conformity with the writer's 
views, and did not admit of contradictions, both in spirit and 
letter, of which it is impossible she should not be aware. 


The story of ‘ Brothers and Sisters’ is in her most rambling 
plan, as can hardly fail to be the case when the histories and 
feelings of seven members of the same family have to be cir- 
cumstantially detailed. Ivar, full of Socialist and Communist 





1 See vol. ii p. $1; vol. iii. p. 101, &e. 
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notions, occupies a leading place. He disputes with, and dis- 
gusts, his Uncle Herkules, who sets him down after his manner. 
Ivar has got entangled in an affair with a French woman, who 
appeared to him the very Goddess of Reason, till she deserts 
him for a rich rival. He then becomes misanthropic, raves, 
despairs, and behaves altogether like a mauvais-sujet and a 
bad fellow. Gothilda recommends the water-cure. Hedvig, 
the elder sister, lavishes all her abundant amiability, and all 
her reason, to soothe and cheer him—all seems in vain, and sui- 
cide looms in the distance. The reader early grows weary 
of him and his sorrows, and his ‘ frenzied words;’ while one 
wise precaution of Hedvig’s relieves in good measure an 
anxiety we may have felt on his account. She did not wholly 
trust to argument, but took care also to provide herself 
before their interminable conversations with ‘preserves and 
sweetmeats, which sometimes dissipated his troubles ;’ a little 
stroke of nature in which we were quite glad to recognise Miss 
Bremer’s former self. At length, after a desperate brain fever, 
he comes to a better mind; his favourite sister, Gerda, assures 
him that ‘ the world is great, and life is great and glorious, but 
they must both begin to live anew.’ They agree to travel, and 
to refresh themselves with the sounds of their own songs, which 
means—but this belongs also to Gerda’s history, and Engel’s 
comes next in order. 

Engel is the beauty, and from her sweetness and innocence 
is always called ‘the child.’ There is a certain Uno, a valued 
friend of the family, evidently in love with her, and whose 
attachment she returns, but he long holds back from making 
any declaration. At length accident draws it from him, and 
Engel and the whole family are happy till she makes an 
unlucky discovery. Her spirits then leave her; and Hedvig 
hears her weeping away her nights, and at length draws from her 
that she has found out Uno to be an atheist—a fact which in his 
long acquaintance with their family they had never dreamed of. 
Hedvig is shocked at first. Then Engel makes that desperate 
profession of constancy which we have already quoted, and soon 
Uno enters, and commences a discourse on the subject with 
Hedvig, who at first fears to give her sister to him. He fully 
admits the fact of his unbelief, and evidently does not think it 
likely he shall ever change. ‘ Engel clasped her hands to her 
breast, raised an inconsolable glance to Hedvig, and then 
towards heaven.’ Uno then slightly changes his tactics. 


‘“ But why only see, why only think of my influence upon her? Deep 
are the mysteries of love! When soul unites itself to soul, heart to heart, 
spirit to spirit, wonderful things are done. Nobody can calculate upon 
them ; col if there be truth in Engel’s belief, it may, perhaps, become 
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clear to me, may become a certainty to me through her. If there is a 
Being which is truth and love itself, will he not be found by those who 
seek for him in sincerity and truth? Andif there be not, and if life he 
confined to this short time on earth, still is it not beautiful to unite in love; 
to make one another happy while it lasts? But no, I will not, I ought 
not, to persuade. I will not be selfish. You now know me. Decide in 
freedom, Engel is released by me.” 

‘« On another occasion in my life, I heard similar words to these,” said 
Hedvig, after a little silent reflection. ‘“ I heard them some years ago from a 
lady—my friend. She also had no belief in the truths which both Pagans 
pf Christians regard as the highest and most beautiful in life, and she 
died without hope of a life after death. Her death-bed was sorrowful ; but 
her life! how true, how Christian, how penetrated was it with the purest 
spirit of love! What would she not do and suffer for her fellow-creatures! 
How indefatigable, how strong and patient, when she had to help, to 
amend, an erring, a fallen fellow-creature! And her friendship, how tender 
and stedfast it was! How pure was her love of truth! how sincere her 
humility towards everything that was high and holy. If she, and those 
who resemble her, cannot find an entrance into the kingdom of heaven, 
then I know not who can. But she, and some others whom I have 
known, have made me think that there is a faith, a secret love of God in 
the human heart, which operates separately from the consciousness 
thereof, and attracts and guides them without their being aware of it 
themselves. Such persons may deserve the very highest esteem, and 
admiration, and love, but I have not found them happy—or, more properly, 
able to make those dearest to them happy.” 

*« And therefore you do not consider it advisable, nor a happy circum- 
stance, to be nearly connected with such,” said Uno, closely observing 
Hedvig, and seeming to read her soul. 

*« Uno,” replied she, with deep emotion, “ pardon me, but I should fear 
for her whom I love.” 

* “ You are, perhaps, right!” said Uno, after a moment’s silence; and, 
added he, not without bitterness—“ Engel thinks so too, and considers it 
as the most prudent and the wisest to—” 

‘ “Be not unjust towards her!” exclaimed Hedvig; “be not severe, 
Uno, towards her who would rather partake with you, and that for ever, | 
the darkness of the grave, than the joy of heaven without you! ” 

‘“ Is it so?’’ said Uno to Engel; “have you said so? You will accom- 
pany me to the desert of life, into the eternal night?” 

*« O yes, Uno!” 

*« And you are not afraid of going with me?”’ 

*“ No, I fear not!” 

‘“ Oh! then, indeed, all is clear,’ exclaimed Uno; “ Engel! beloved, 
you, young, angelic, adored girl—you sunbeam, you heart of my heart! 
come, share with me darkness, light, death—whatever fate, whatever Provi- 
dence decrees! Come, mine own! What dare, what can separaie, when 
your heart speaks thus? Are we not one? Oh! what and whom art 
Thou that didst create love?—beautiful, wonderful, Power! Thou must 
also bless her—crown Thy most beautiful work! Hedvig, mourn not! be 
calm, be joyful! If you trust in an eternal God, who is full of love, then 
trust also in his mercy to us; see his work in us! Give me the child of 
thy heart without hesitation, give me thy blessing! ” 

*“ Ah!” said Hedvig, “ A am I that I should venture to decide, 


— to bless? You, yourselves, must prove—you, yourselves, must 
decide !”” 

‘ But spiteof all hesitation, all proving, all questions, Love, full of light and 
confidence, had already given his decision. The lovers were clasped in each 
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other’s arms. Spite of that gulf that threatened to separate them, they 
had bound themselves together in a sacred defiance of all the powers of 
darkness, in the light of a love which let them “ believe all things, hope for 
all things, overcome all things.” A mighty heartfelt joy trembled through 
their souls with unspeakable harmonies, whilst eye beamed in eye, lips 
met lips, and words of holy burning tenderness passed from the soul of 
one into that of the other, amid blessed tears and smiles. Hedvig wept 
in silence, she sympathised in their feelings, she was happy in their love ; 
and the words of warning on her lips changed into blessings. It was not 
till she was alone that clouds returned to her soul, questions and doubts. 
She longed for evening, and the hour of conversation alone with Augustin. 
He came, and Hedvig eased her heart, and communicated to him the 
important event of the day, and the sad secret which had been made 
known to her. 

‘ Augustin started at this unexpected communication. But the same 
thoughts which calmed Hedvig were present also in his soul ; and his san- 
guine temperament made him discover, beside these, new light wherewith 
to overcome Hedvig’s continued uneasiness. Hedvig then said, “ It is, how- 
ever, sorrowful when husbands and wives think differently on the highest 
and most important questions of life. They then can never properly become 
one,”’ 


Augustin differs from her. Similarity of belief does not 
matter, so long as there is ‘ the one thing needful’—love. Dif- 
ferences of opinion are often merely like different boughs of the 
same tree. He conceives that the Almighty allows people to be 
born under dissimilar influences, in order that they may take hold 
of the dissimilar sides of life and truth; an argument which, as 
far as it has any meaning in this question, would seem to imply 
that Atheists are a necessary part in the scheme of God’s pro- 
vidence. He goes on to say, that people talk so much about 
unity, a point on which he does not trouble himself. ‘ Let us, 
in Heaven’s name, be different.’ The combat is not the evil, 
only the bitterness and dishonesty which commonly accompany 
it. And we may hope, on whatever side of the question we 
find ourselves, if we are only honest and chivalrous towards 
each other, that we may be instrumental in the hands of Pro- 
vidence for the advancement of his world-plan. 


‘It is, for the rest, very difficult now-a-days to say who is a Christian 
and who is not. I know no better proof of this than the disposition and 
the fruit. Christian life has so penetrated the life of the world, that we are 
in the midst of its current, driven on by its knowledge even without our 
own consciousness of it. In manners, in laws, in social life, in literature, 
everywhere do we meet with its light and its spirit; and he who loves this 
light, this spirit, and is guided by it, he is a Christian, although he should 
mistake its origin. And the voice which cries through the world, “‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart! the merciful! the peace-makers! they who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness!’ has likewise pronounced a blessing on 
these nameless worshippers. Yes, on all who from the beginning of the 
world have lived in love to truth and virtue.’ 





Then follows much mystical nonsense about a universal 
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Church, of which unbelievers form a part; on which Hedvig 
exclaims :— 


‘“* What good your words do me, Augustin! They seem as if they had 
the breezes and the light of morning in them, I become so assured and so 
hopeful. And Uno is certainly one of those of whom you speak?” 

* Yes, he is. He deserves, of a certainty, to have the name and joy of 
the Christian, because he has the Christian disposition ; and I consider it 
very probable, that his marriage with Engel may lead to a change in his 
mode of thinking. I have known more than one man who has handled the 
highest questions of life very superficially until he became a husband and 
a father, and asked himself, ‘ What shall I say to my child? what shall I 
give to it asa stay, and as an object in life and death?’ And these questions 
have again led him into deeper investigation, through which he has ascended 
to the most beautiful truths of life. Engel’s soul and temper have, ever 
since childhood, had a singularly warm and bright religious tendency. She 
cannot be without influence upon Uno. It is not possible for me—no, it is 
not possible for me to be uneasy about their union.”’ 


So, because their young sister, ‘ the child,’ has these bright 
religious tendencies—is the ‘beautiful soul’ of whom Edla 
speaks—this pattern brother and sister give her to an Atheist, 
twice her age, of practised powers of mind. Because she is a 
lamb, they give her to the wolf. The only warning she re- 
ceives from Hedvig is to the following effect :— 

*« But you must not argue with him, my sweet child; nor seek to show 
what you believe and know; this habit leads to disputation, and seldom 
does good. Besides which, you have not knowledge and ability for it.” 

‘“Oh, no! I know that very well, Hedvig; neither have I thought of 
such a thing. I will merely love him; make him happy every day; and 
I think that God will help me—teach me. I feel myself so happy, Hedvig, 
so calm, and so filled with hope. Uno is so good. I believe that I like 
him better than ever now; because I think that he is to be pitied because 
he is not happier. But, Hedvig, how pleasant it is to love with all our soul, _ 


and all our heart, and to live for him whom we love! That is life! Sweet 
Hedvig, I must kiss you!”’’ 


Miss Bremer has, after all, some feelings better than her 
creed ; Engel is not happy after her marriage, and, in the very 
midst of a conversation with her husband on the cause of her 
lowness of spirits, meets with an accident which leads to her 
premature death. This event is brought about that her spirit 
may afterwards visit her husband and convert him—a means 
in which Miss Bremer places great confidence, but which 
Scripture expressly does no¢ warrant. 

The sister most congenial to Ivar in disposition, though not 
in views, is Gerda. She is the genius of the family, ‘ hand- 
some, vigorous, brilliant,’ of an ardent temper and generous 
impulses, and endowed with the gift of song; on her the chief 
interest of the book centres. The reader is introduced to her 
last of the family party, as she has not lived with them for 
many years, but with a rich aunt in a distant town, who had 
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adopted her after her father’s death, and to whose son, Sigurd, 
she is betrothed. She and her party now come to spend some 
time in Stockholm, that she may visit her family and prepare 
for her marriage. Her arrival had been looked forward to by 
them like the coming of spring. At length she comes, and 
there is a joyous meeting full of gay affection—one of those 
scenes Miss Bremer always describes well. 

Gerda is gay and animated on every subject but her lover 
and her marriage; and when Sigurd calls for her in the course 
of the evening to take her back to her aunt, her manner 
changes, and she becomes silent and pale. It is soon evident 
that all is not right between them. Sigurd, on the contrary, 
talks ‘ a deal,’ and talks well, but dictatorially and with a stern 
voice. Heis tall, and would be handsome but for a certain sharp- 
ness of feature, and severity of glance and expression, which 
make an unfavourable impression on the family, and convince 
Gothilda that he is descended direct from Saturn. He is 
stern towards Gerda, and sarcastic in every display of enthu- 
siasm. At length, as conversation does not answer, she is 
asked to sing, and enchants them all. The description of her 
singing, and the warm and intelligent feeling for music, evident in 
all Miss Bremer’s works, must remind her readers of the friend- 
ship which is said to exist between her and her distinguished 
countrywoman, the sweetest singer of modern times. Sigurd 
is pleased by Gerda’s success, and assures her family that she has 
had the best masters that money could obtain. In fact, his 
money, and her dependence on himself and his mother, have 
guided their conduct towards her. He treats her as his pro- 
perty, and already assumes all the authority of a husband over 
her. Soon he pronounces it time to go; but Gerda pretends 
not to hear, and somewhat wilfully excites his anger and jea- 
lousy by her expressions of intense pleasure at finding herself 
in her old home once more. Hedvig has at length to interfere 
and persuade her to accompany him. If we may judge of the 
Lutheran practice of betrothal from the various examples of its 
working in Miss Bremer’s novels, we cannot but rejoice that 
we have it not amongst ourselves. It destroys all the romance 
of marriage ; it is the honeymoon anticipated; and sanctions 
perfect familiarity by the almost legal publicity of the engage- 
ment, while yet the persons are free to part, and often do part. 
In this instance it allows Sigurd to be exceedingly intolerable 
towards Gerda. We cannot but take her part, and yet we 
always feel it dangerous ground in fiction to side with incon- 
stancy. 

Gerda is represented as really attached and grateful to 
Sigurd and his mother ; and yet their narrow-minded views, and 
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their harshness towards any infringement of these in herself, 
work by degrees upon her, till the thought of her marriage is 
dreadful to her. Her family seeing this, and indignant at 
Sigurd’s tone and assumption of captious stern authority, urge her 
to give up her engagement and return to them. They are poor, 
but anything is better than the bondage of spirit which threat- 
ens to darken her whole existence. At length, after having 
been visited with much sullen displeasure by both mother and 
son, Gerda makes up her mind to the important step, for which 
both are utterly unprepared. Sigurd really loves her, but 
understands her so little, that in his uniform thwarting, unsym- 
pathizing course, he has never dreamt ‘he was destroying the 
bloom of her devotion.’ Certain schemes for Ivar’s good 
strengthen Gerda’s determination; her elder sister, having 
seen her unhappiness, has proposed to her to come at once to 
them, and leave it to her family to explain her resolution to 
Sigurd. But Gerda has still too much regard for her lover 
to allow any but herself to announce to him his fate. He and 
his mother have planned to leave Stockholm, and she, of course, 
is to accompany them. It is on the eve of this journey that 
she takes courage for the decisive step. Sigurd this day is 
out at a dinner party, and will not return till late. Gerda re- 
solves to sit up for him, and have her explanation. Through the 
day she has been busied with and for his mother, packing and 
arranging her dress, and performing all her wonted attentions 
towards the cold-hearted old lady. When she takes leave of her 
for the night, she longs to open her heart and tell her, but 
is repulsed by her wonted indifference of manner. Then she 
sits down in the parlour to wait for Sigurd, in great commotion . 
of spirit; there, however, she has time for thought, and grows 
calmer and more confident in the course she has decided on. 

‘ Still she trembled when she heard Sigurd’s steps, those well-known 
steps, in the passage; but this emotion was transitory. 

*“ You still up!” said Sigurd, as he came in, and seemed a little as- 
tonished. ‘My mother is in bed,—is she already asleep?” “ Not yet, I 
believe.” “ I shall go in and bid her good night.” Sigurd went into his 
mother’s room, and came out a few minutes after. “And now let us say 
good night to one another, my little sweetheart,” said he ; “I have still some 
writing to do to-night; do not oversleep yourself in the morning, because 
we must be up early. Give mea kiss! But what! your hand is as cold as 
marble, and you are pale! Are you ill?” ‘*No! but I have something to 
sayeto you to-night, Sigurd ?” “ Well, what is it then?” said he, impatiently. 
“ Speak quickly, for I am short of time. No? What is it then ?” “ Sit down, 
Sigurd!—Grant me your patience for a moment; it is the last time I shall try 
it.”—“ Only don’t let it be long. Have you got your things in readiness? 
Remember that we must set off in the morning precisely at ten o'clock. ” 

‘“ Yes, you will set off, Sigurd, but I shall not go with you. I shall re- 
main here with my family.”—*Aha! does the wind blow from that quarter? 
I thought so. But, my little friend, let me escape any farther altercation 
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on the subject. Ido not desire to hear the perpetual whimpering about 
Ivar! he is out of danger; you yourself have told me so. There is actually 
nothing which can rationally prevent your setting off; and any thing un- 
reasonable, you know, is no affair of mine. Besides, you know that my 
determination is tolerably steadfast, and is not accustomed to be turned 
about by any childishness or woman’s nonsense.” 

“TI know, Sigurd, that your determination is steadfast; that you do not 
waver. Nor will I endeavour to persuade you. I would merely say to you 
to-night, Farewell; and would thank you for the time when you loved me, 
and for the good-will you showed me. I would restore what I can no longer 
retain. You leave the city to-morrow, and I return to my family, to the 
home of my childhood. We separate. ‘There is your ring, Sigurd. It was 
with delight that I placed it on my finger; with sorrow it is that I remove 
it. But it must be done.” 

‘There was a mournful, quiet determination in Gerda’s voice and de- 
meanour, which was very unlike her. Sigurd had often seen her in towering 
defiance, burning indignation ; he was accustomed to these, and to see them 
go over and change. But this was something new; it sounded, it felt 
strange; acold shudder passed over Sigurd ; he looked at the young woman 
with an enquiring glance. But her glance opposed his, calm, strong, solemn, 
but very sorrowful, There was a something in it which penetrated Sigurd’s 
breast, and touched his heart, as if with the finger of death. He looked 
away, and then again he looked at her; on her pale countenance, on the 
determined deep glance. For the first time, Sigurd seemed to have met in 
her an equal, whose being he could not understand, and against which he 
could not contend. An increasing astonishment in his countenance seemed 
to express the question of his soul, and involuntarily he uttered, ‘“ What is 
this? Is it serious ?” 

‘ Gerda laid her marble-cold hand upon his—“ Yes, it is serious,” said she, 
as before. ‘ We must part, Sigurd; but gladly would I that we should 
part friends. And, believe me, Sigurd, I am attached to you still, though I say 
to you farewell!” and her voice trembled. She leaned her forehead for a 
moment against his shoulder; then she rose up and remained calmly 
standing before him. His sensations were extraordinary; he still felt the 
pressure of that marble-cold band upon his, and it seemed as if an icy cold- 
ness went from it up into his breast. There was a buzzing in his ears ; his 
heart beat violently, whilst he felt that some great change was about to take 
place between himself and her whom he had governed so long. “I do not 
understand what you mean,” said he, in almost a stammering voice ; ““What is 
the cause of all this? But this you know very well, that I desire your true 
happiness, your real well-being; and I think that no childish displeasures 
ought to make you doubt it. What is it that you reproach me with? What 
is it that you desire of me?” 

‘“ Nothing, Sigurd, nothing; only to be free! It is no caprice, no 
accident, which separates us. It is the necessity of the thing; it 
is the dissimilarity between our two natures. More than this I will not 
say to you. I will not embitter this moment by reproaches. You have 
believed that you have done right by yourself and for me—but if I should, 
with the excited feelings that you daily waken in me, become your wife— 
woe both to you and to me! our lives would become miserable. I have 
felt hatred and bitterness towards you growing in my heart! Thus it ought 
not to be. No; I would still love you as a friend, as a benefactor; and 
therefore we must part before it becomes too late. It cannot be otherwise, 
Sigurd: I have proved it for many years, and have become clear on the 
subject only within a short time. 1 highly esteem—I am attached to you; 
but—we must part.” 


‘ Sigurd’s head had sunk whilst Gerda thus spoke. Mild and gentle as 
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her voice was to him, it sounded like the thunder of doom. When she had 
ended he looked up, and she appeared to him beautiful as she stood there 
in her stern gravity, with glances that quietly seemed to flash fire :—never 
had she appeared to him more beautiful, more worthy to be desired! 

‘ Love, anger, jealousy, rage, penetrated him; and his eye flashed, as he 
said in bitterness, “ You are really rash, Gerda,—this is very easy to you;— 
it is a light matter to you to break faith and promises, and, as a matter of 
course, it troubles you very little how much I may suffer! It is a small 
affair for you to give him up who has devoted his life for you these many 
years, because you have already, perhaps, given yourself to another.’ 


Gerda assures him it is not so—that she feels towards him as 
she does to no other; that she shall never be as happy as she has 
been again; that she shall never forget him. But yet they must 
part; only she entreats that they may part as friends. 


‘ « My friend, my teacher! Sigurd !—Give me a friendly look !—It is too 
bitter to part thus; a heavy debt will notwithstanding rest upon me—the 
debt of being ungrateful to my benefactor.”, She wept. Sigurd had clearly 
understood by Gerda’s words, and her whole behaviour, that there was now 
no return, no reconciliation to be thought of; but his pride rose up, and 
would not allow her to see how deeply he was wounded; and a nobler 
feeling also stifled in him the expression of anger and of pain. The noble 
womanliness in her manner and behaviour, awoke the noble manliness in 
him ; for it existed there, however much it might be held in subjection by 
ruder powers ;—in this moment of struggle and suffering it came forth. 
Sigurd rose up and said, “ Be calm! I forgive you. And as you feel it ne- 
cessary for the happiness of your life to separate from me, it is my duty to 
feel the same. That which J have to bear in consequence of it, I will bear. 
You are free; to-morrow I will myself conduct you to your family; may 
you find in them better friends than I and my mother have been to you!” 

‘ These words cut Gerda deeper to the heart than the bitterest reproaches 
would have done ; she wept silently but painfully. Sigurd, evidently proud 
and cold, walked up and down the room. Did he enjoy Gerda’s tears? 
Did he expect some change in her thoughts and resolution? Neither of 
them said a word for a long, long time. . 

‘ At length Gerda rose up and said softly, “Good night, Sigurd!” He 
stood still and looked at her with darkly inquiring glances; she went nearer 
to him and offered him her hand. “ Goodnight!” repeated she, with almost 
a beseeching glance. 

* He did not move, but continued gloomily to gaze at her. Thus stood 
they silent four a moment. Perhaps, at this moment, each waited for the 
other; perhaps Sigurd believed that now the long power of habit and wo- 
manly weakness would throw the young girl into his arms, and therefore 
he stood stiffly and proudly against her, as he so often had done before. 

‘ “ Well then—for the last time!” whispered Gerda, “ Forgive!—farewell!” 
and she clasped him in her arms, and impressed a kiss upon his lips, and 
was gone, The kiss seemed to take away his life; he gasped for breath. 

‘“ Was that the last ?—is it past—past for ever?” Thus spoke a mournful 
sound within Sigurd’s soul: life was darkened before him, and the world 
seemed as if it would fall to ruins. It became desolate and cold within him 
and around him. He went into his chamber. It became night. “ Is it 
really possible ?—is it not a dream?” said Sigurd, shuddering from time to 
time, during that long night. “Have I actually been the cause of this? 
Have I chased spring out of my world? Have I killed the life of my life?” 
But his pride sustained him, and prevented him from seeking for a 
reconciliation.’ 
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Next day he restores Gerda to her family. This scene is real 
and interesting : we can enter into the thoughts and feelings of 
each actor as it passes. Gerda’s next step does not appeal in 
the same way to our common sympathies. She returns home 
when Ivar is just recovering from the fever we have already 
recorded, but is still in a desponding state of mind. It is then 
that she discloses to him her scheme for their mutual restoration 
after their troubles:—they must open a new path of life; they 
must realise the wandering fancies of their childhood, and travel ; 
they must ‘refresh themselves with the sounds of their own 
songs;’ in a word, she had planned a professional visit to America. 
They were to ‘ sing the songs of their native land out in the 
‘world among the foreign people, so that people should clap 
‘ their hands and cry, Da capo ; “ And, Ivar, I know that we shall 
‘begin to live da capo, and that a better and a happier life.”’ 
Miss Bremer has all along shown very lofty ideas of the mission 
of art and accomplishments. Painting, sculpture, music, are all 
regenerators of mankind, and in their nature, apart from the 
uses to which they are applied, evangelizers of the world. But 
Gerda’s step is a development—and certainly a strange one, to 
elicit all the grand hopes and all the fine language which are 
lavished upon it. Uncle Herkules alone opposes the plan with 
old-fashioned prejudices. He thinks ‘* Gerda is worthy of some- 
‘thing better than quavering and crowing before the world for 
‘money,—and to the Americans, who are one and all fools,— 
and with that madcap Ivar too!”’ And he alone has the money 
necessary to launch the young adventurers on their new field of 
usefulness. Gothilda, in this difficulty, hits upon a novel expe- 
dient, and offers to sell herself to Uncle Herkules, and place 
herself from henceforth at his entire disposal; otherwise she 
will dispose of herself for the sum wanted to a certain elderly 
gentleman, who, she has reason to think, would gladly buy her as 
his wife. Uncle Herkules cannot spare his pet, especially to 
‘ that selfish old fool, Urbanus Myrtenblad ;’ and pays down the 
money, with which the explorers of new worlds depart. Their 
success in America is unbounded, reports of which gladden the 
home circle. At length they return home, rich, and with restored 
spirits and energies. Gerda was handsomer than ever, and this 
‘was in accordance with the nature of things, for she had lived 
‘in affluence, and her life had been active and happy; she had 
‘felt her soul expand, become greater and better—in one word, 
‘grow.’ In the mean while, things have not gone well with 
Sigurd. His mother dies, his affairs become involved in a law- 
= his health suffers, his temper had grown gloomy and misan- 
thropic. 

Gorda had not observed, when she landed from her voyage, 
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and was greeted and surrounded by friends and relatives, that 
dark gloomy eyes were watching her from a carriage drawn up 
near. The face was hidden, and did not wish to be seen. This 
was Sigurd. The next day Gerda visits him, and breaks in 
upon a wonderful dream on the subject of the goddess Valkyria. 
At first he is cold towards her, and shuts up his heart; but she 
wins upon him, takes his paralyzed arm (it became so on 
the death of his mother), which falls as it were dead on her lap, 
rubs it with her beautiful hands, breathes upon it, and finally, 
by that magic which Miss Bremer delights in, restores pulse and 
sensation to the dead limb. ‘ But greater was the miracle which 
was wrought on the inner life;’ the bond between which was 
broken, gradually re-united. She attended upon him, was his 
daily companion, his sympathizing friend ; and he too ‘ was quite 
a different man to his former self,’ softened, subdued. ‘They 
felt and conversed together as they had never done before—and 
the end may easily be imagined. 

It is difficult to attempt any kind of abstract of a book so 
broken into parts as this, where some characters are brought in 
who have nothing to do, and others whose only task is to add to 
the confusion ; and where we are carried off from the histories and 
the trials of individuals, to vague schemes of universal philan- 
thropy. Our readers must be content with such intimations 
of the story as we have already given. 

The end of the book is occupied in establishing a ‘ Swedish 
Lowell,’ a community to elevate the workpeople to the 
highest possible improvement, freedom, and happiness—an 
Utopia. All throw themselves with zeal into the work. Dr. 
Lund preaches, Gerda sings, Beor contrives, Gothilda tells. 
fortunes, Lagertha, the sculptor, gives her ‘ Fates ;’ all dance, 
and feast, and enjoy themselves, and get married. There is no 
end of weddings. Festivities follow one another; all the 
speeches are given, the reminiscences, the historical details; 
we might suppose we had closed the novel, and taken up a 
newspaper report. The scheme of course succeeds brilliantly. 
All the characters lose themselves in this scene of mawkish 
philanthropy, and we gladly at length find ourselves at the last 
page. Philanthropy, without severe, genuine religion, is a cold 
thing; and this is a cold book, different in this respect, in spite 
of all their defects, from Miss Bremer’s other works. The high 
flights, the language on stilts, the prolix discussions, the un- 
reality, the profane allusions, the heathenish images—all give a 
dreary impression. We miss the genial flow of social talk, the 
sprightliness, the innocent mirth and humour, in the drawing of 
which Miss Bremer chiefly excels. In the same way there is an 
absence of that poetry, expressed with a certain refined, though 
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somewhat affected eloquence, which in her best efforts relieve 
these home, domestic scenes. Till now, her original, fresh style 
has always excited curiosity and interest, however much the end 
may have disappointed the expectations raised. There is danger 
now of the charm being broken, of the natural flow of spirits 
being changed into excitement and bombast. New-fangled 
schemes of benevolence or reform have also a chilling effect on 
the curiosity of the reader, who takes up a story and finds it 
gradually change and fade into a vision of social regeneration— 
some hobby of the author’s he can neither follow nor admire. 
He feels himself taken in—as when, in unsuspicious mood, he has 
let his interest be awakened by some newspaper paragraph 
professing to give a Court incident, or characteristic trait of 
‘the Duke,’ and finds it all end in the eulogy of some sovereign 
elixir, or ointment which will raise the dead to life. 

There is one point, however, on which Miss Bremer knows 
still how to appeal to the sympathies of her readers, and which 
we really believe to have been one cause of her general popu- 
larity. It is the prominence, the interest she gives to those 
necessary duties and pleasures of life, eating and drinking. 
These she treats asa true woman of genius. She knows their 
power over the heart of man, and does not scruple to invest 
them with all their real importance. She knows as a fact, that 
they do act a part in every event and circumstance of life; that, 
in sorrow or joy, we must eat; and she is not afraid of investing 
them with their full consequence in the social drama. No grief 
is too poignant, no anxiety too engrossing, no joy too transcen- 
dant, for eating and drinking not to assert their influence in 
sustaining the mourner, encouraging the dejected, and helping 
the happy to realise their joy. And not only does this appeal 
to our appetite give a genuine, hearty, genial character to her 
writings; it has also assisted in establishing their moral reputa- 
tion, in giving a general impression of soundness and domesticity : 
for if the gentlemen eat, the ladies cook; and what harm can we 
really suspect, in spite of appearances, in a household where its 
mistress spends half her time in her store-room weighing out 
coffee and sugar, and where her daughters bake the patties, fry 
the pancakes, and whip the creams ?—where a threatened Liaison 
is interrupted by care for the preserves, and a wife’s well- 
founded jealousies lost sight of in a misapprehension about the 
veal cutlets ? 

Wecan hardly lose the impression, that this homely simplicity 
of manners implies what it would do in our own country. The 
perpetual discussion of dinners and suppers, the never-ending 
baskets of provisions, the share the ladies take in their prepara- 
tion, the warm disputes on baking and brewing, quite carry our 
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thoughts out of the region of unlawful speculation and low mo- 
rality. With us, these evils are the fruit of idleness and nothing- 
to-do—which must always be their more natural sphere. We 
cannot readily suppose them compatible with a social state, in 
which scepticism and infidelity are tolerated, and the most 
sacred domestic ties too often disregarded. 

Of toleration and sympathy for unbelief, we have adduced 
proof enough in Miss Bremer’s writings; and though we give 
her credit for a sincere desire to raise the moral tone of her 
countrymen, there are yet too many indications of familiarity 
with a corrupt social state throughout her works, we find too con- 
fused an idea of what are the duties and callings of her own sex, 
too great an indulgence in what she thinks inevitable evils, to 
make her a safe guide even in those points where her naturally 
pure feeling and good sense might otherwise have qualified her 
to become one. 























Art. III.—The Phenomena and Diosemeia of Aratus, translated 
into English Verse ; with Notes. By Joun Lams, D.D., Master 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Dean of Bristol. 

ondon: John W. Parker, West Strand. 1848. 


Tue poets tell us that the setting sun, before his total dis- 
appearance in the western waters, casts one bright glance 
expressive of his regret at leaving a world so beautiful as 
our own. This poetical description of the sunset is applicable to 
the literature of ancient Greece in its decline and decay. 

The literary glory of Athens was fast disappearing. The 
voice of the orators who had once ‘wielded at will the fierce 
democratie,’ was no longer heard fulminating in the Pnyx. The 
soccus of Aristophanes, and the Sophoclean cothurnus, but ill 
became their degenerate successors. The olive groves of Aca- 
demus, once the retirement of the almost inspired Plato, re- 
sounded only to the lectures of a Polemo anda Crantor; while 
of all the pupils of the Stagyrite, Theophrastus alone had suc- 
ceeded to some portion of his master’s genius. 

In a period so devoid of literary talent, it was the good fortune 
of one of Alexander’s ablest generals to become possessed of a 
kingdom beyond all others adapted for the arts of peace. 
Bounded by the Mediterranean on the north, and communi- 
cating with the Asiatic continent by a narrow isthmus only, 
Egypt, secure in its position, had little to fear from the only 
nations which were likely to disturb its repose; and the Ptole- 
mean or Lagian dynasty was thus enabled in a great measure to 
keep clear of the jealousies and quarrels which distracted the 
other provinces of the disjointed Macedonian empire. The fertile 
soil and mild climate of Egypt also produced the necessaries 
and comforts of life in such profusion, as rendered its inhabitants 
entirely independent of other nations; while advantages rarely 
to be met with were presented to those, especially to the Greeks, 
who were desirous to settle on its shores. In a position so 
favoured, the first Ptolemy, when secured in the undisturbed 
possession of his throne, devoted all his energies to the deve- 
lopment of the resources and promotion of the prosperity of his 
kingdom. Under his wise government, Alexandria became, as 
the conqueror from whom it derived its name anticipated, the 
first commercial city in the world. Ptolemy Soter was also a 
great patron of learning; he invited Theophrastus and Deme- 
trius Phalereus to his court, and collected materials for the great 
library which was established by his son. 
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But it was reserved for Ptolemy Philadelphus to make Alex- 
andria the great seat of learning, as his predecessor had made it 
the chief emporium, of the civilized world. He was the first 
monarch in history who took the muses under his especial 
patronage, or thought that the encouragement of learning was 
likely to procure him as lasting a fame as the pursuit of arms or 
the promulgation of laws. He offered such inducements to men 
of learning, of whatever nation, to settle at Alexandria, that 
his capital soon became the great focus of literature, rivalling 
in some degree the ancient glory of Athens itself. 

It was under his auspices that the first translation of the 
Hebrew Bible was made. At his court did Manetho, the priest 
of Sebennytus, record his country’s history in the language he 
had himself adopted. Here, too, did Theocritus, with a truth- 
fulness of feeling never surpassed, sing of his shepherds and 
their loves, while Callimachus chanted his hymns in honour of 
the gods, in Homeric strain. Here, too, Lycophron enveloped 
in darkness the prophecy of his Cassandra, making that inspired 
maiden the vehicle for the display of his own erudition. Rather 
later than these lived Apollonius Rhodius, the only extant Greek 
epic poet except Homer, and the pedantic Colophonian, Nicander, 
whose works, on poisons and their cure, present no attractions 
except to those who pursue the study of zoological or medicinal 
antiquities. 

Such were the greater stars, amidst a host of lesser fires, at 
the revival of learning under the Ptolemies. It was, however, 
but a struggle of light with darkness—a transition state between 
day and night. With the splendid exception of Theocritus, 
originality of genius they had none; they followed in the wake. 
(sed longo intervallo) of the earlier poets, and endeavoured to 
reflect their borrowed light, expanding their ideas, but at the 
same time weakening their force ; adopting their language as far 
as they understood it, and imitating, without attaining to, their 
flow and cadence. Compared with their predecessors, they show 
in somewhat of the same light (humanly speaking) that the 
Apocryphal authors of ‘Judith’ and ‘ Bel and the mew do, 
when contrasted with the inspired authors of Ruth, and Esther, 
and the prophet Daniel; and their works are as inferior to those 
of the earlier poets as the ‘Wisdom of Solomon’ is to the Proverbs 
of the veritable king of Israel. It is to the poets of this era 
that Aratus belongs ; and we shall find that his merits and defects 
are very much of the same stamp as the writers we have 
alluded to. 

Aratus was born at Soli, a city of Cilicia, and flourished 
about 270 B.c. It was in all probability the neighbourhood of 
their respective birth-places, Soli and Tarsus, that made St. 
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Paul so familiar with Aratus. Our poet completed his educa- 
tion under Perseus the Stoic, at Athens. At the invitation of 
Antigonus Gonatas, he accompanied his tutor to the Macedonian 
Court, where he seems to have been taken into favour, and to 
have filled an office somewhat resembling that of our poet lau- 
reate, until his death. It seems that Eudoxus, the astronomer, 
had about a century before published in prose, a work he called 
‘Phenomena;’ and that Aratus, in accordance with the request 
of his royal patron, engaged to clothe this work in a political 
garb. Such is the generation of the greater poem at Aratus, to 
which he appended a smaller one of 422 verses, termed the 
‘ Diosemeia,’ or ‘ Prognostica,’ which is said to have been derived 
almost entirely from lost works of Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

In respect to the subject of his greater poem, the most ardent 
admirers of Aratus can challenge no more originality for it than 
we could for a metrical version of Newton’s ‘ Principia,’ or a 
poetical Euclid. He was set, we know not for what crime or 
misdemeanour, as an exercise, by his patron Antigonus, to turn 
a given subject into Homeric verse; and a most difficult and 
disagreeable task it must have proved. 

We all know that, from the time of the patriarch Job and 
the poet Homer, the stars visible to the naked eye have been 
grouped into constellations; that is to say, tortured into various 
forms, figures of men and figures of animals, things animate and 
inanimate, things possible and impossible. The sprightly ima- 
gination of the Greeks was not long before it had adapted to each 
constellation a myth or story, and in some cases more than one, 
which poetically explained the cause of its mysterious exaltation. 

‘And this system carries with it certainly this advantage, at 
least in modern times, that it renders the study of sidereal astro- 
nomy, @.é. the study of the celestial globe, peculiarly attractive 
to boys at ‘the first school,’ and ladies of tender years. 
The artistic representations of lions and dragons, and flying 
horses, and bears (especially those with dogs’ tails), excite the 
curiosity and please the fancy ; and we ourselves well remember 
the delight we felt when examining Taurus to find the right 
ascension of Aldebaran, and the admiration with which we 
gazed on the supernatural outlines of Capricorn and Cetus. It, 
however, unfortunately happens that the system, however allur- 
ing to the sucking astronomer, labours under considerable dis- 
advantages. Men of science have been long agreed that scarcely 
could a worse method have been devised for the purposes of 
modern astronomy. The boundaries of constellations are ill- 
defined, the descriptions of catalogues clash together; some con- 
stellations have made raids upon portions of others, just as in 
counties there are isolated portions which are component parts of 
other counties with which they are apparently disconnected. Some 
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catalogue stars never existed, or owe their creation to a wrong 
entry, or a mistake in reading an instrument. All this is so 
manifestly wrong, as well as inconvenient, that Sir J. Herschel 
has proposed a plan for the reconstruction of the southern hemi- 
sphere, and recommended that the same course be pursued with 
the northern. 

But our poor bard is certainly not responsible for the incon- 
veniences the ancient classification of the stars presents to 
modern astronomers; enough for him are his own unavoidable 
misfortunes—that the ruthless tyrant should have forced him 
to describe these constellations in verse. We must take 
care to entertain a proper idea of the undertaking. The Cilician 

oet had not to describe the appearance of the heaven by night, 
its magnificent arch, its starry mosaic, or all its other inimit- 
able paraphernalia; nor had he, like Ovid in his Fasti, the pri- 
vilege of narrating the origin of each constellation, to move our 
tears by his description of the forsaken Ariadne, or excite our 
sympathy for the unhappy minstrel Arion. A far more un- 
poetical province fell to Aratus’ lot. The heavens had been 
mapped, and arbitrarily arranged into such and such forms; 
Aratus had to take these figures for granted, however incon- 
gruous or startling they might appear, and enumerate the stars 
which made up the imaginary outlines ; to trace out the family 
group of the ‘starred Aithiop queen,’ which affectionately in- 
cluded her husband, her daughter, her son-in-law and his steed ; 
torecord the stars which formed the belt of Orion, the paw of 
the Lion, and the muzzle of the Bear. 

The plan of the Phenomena is exceedingly simple. The 
poet, like Hesiod in his ‘ Works and Days,’ and in conformity 
to the laudable practice of the Homeric Bhapsodicts,' commences — 
with the praises of Zeus—the source of all power, the cause of 
all good, the only omniscient and omnipresent deity, from whom 
all are descended—who has most especially shown his bene- 
ficence to mankind by appointing the stars to advertise them of 
seed-time and harvest, and to guide them in all their agricultural 
labours. Then, after a parenthetical, and, we must say, rather 
peremptory summons to the Muse—without whose aid what 
_ from Homer to Byron durst adventure upon his task ?— 

e commences his work in sober earnest. He describes the 
heavens as revolving on a fixed axis—of which one extremity 
(the North Pole) is visible, and the other (the South Pole) is 
invisible—around the earth poised in the centre. He then, with 
great skill as well as patience, gives us representations of the 
Bears, the Dragon, the Virgin, and other constellations of the 


northern hemisphere, describing their positions with respect to 
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the principal groups. His landmarks in the southern hemisphere 
are the Argo and Orion. Sometimes the mythical account of 
the origin of the constellation is given, at other times omitted. 
Descriptions of tempests and other effects, supposed to arise from 
certain phases of celestial phenomena of a highly poetical cha- 
racter, are interwoven with the narrative. 

Having exhausted this apparently inexhaustible subject, he 
laments the non-classification of certain stars in the south hemi- 
sphere between Argo and Cetus; in which lament his readers 
will probably not sympathise. He then proceeds to speak of 
the ‘five other wandering fires’ (as Herschel and Adams had 
not then added two to their numbers), but with great circum- 
spection, for he says, ‘but of these 1 am not confident.’ He 
intimates that they have a motion of their own, and that the 
period of their conjunction (according to Plato, the consumma- 
tion of all things, and the end of time,) is very remote. 

He then describes what he conceives to be the most important 
circles of the heavens: the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, the 
Equator and Ecliptic—all, as he says, invisible : and, lastly, the 
circle of the Galaxy, or Milky Way, the only one which is visible ! 
The Phenomena, from v. 560 to the end, treats of the rising and 
setting of the signs of the Zodiac, in order that mariners, in 
their nocturnal voyages, might judge of the approach of day ; 
inthe absence of chronometers, no doubt a useful piece of inform- 
ation. And the plan is this—Given the knowledge of the sign 
in which the sun is, and an acquaintance with all the constella- 
tions; to determine, from the poet’s description of the contem- 
poraneous movements of the heavenly bodies, the nearness or 
distance of the sun’s approach ; a problem, to our mind, entirely 
unnecessary, if the sailors, in the first instance, knew the relative 
situation of the constellations. 

Of the Diosemeia or Prognostics it is unnecessary to say 
much. Let it suffice that it treats of the advent of fine weather, 
rain, wind, and storm, from external phenomena ; in fact, that it 
is an unmercurial barometer. 

And, first, the moon is pressed into the poet’s service. From 
her colour, and clearness, and dulness, at different periods of 
her age—from the position of her horns with respect to the 
earth—from the absence or presence of halos, one or more, faint 
or vivid, unbroken or dissolving, the weather is supposed to be 
greatly influenced. 

But the sun is the great weather almanac. If he be pleased 
to rise with a clear and broad disc, if he be cloudless when he 
sets, or sets palely after rain, or encircled with crimson clouds— 
fine weather is certain. If, when the sun rises, his rays dart 
north or south, if he be very red at rising, or with a mixture of 
black and red tints—wind is the inevitable consequence. If his 
F 2 
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rising be black; if his rays at sunrise or sunset converge to a 
point ; if a little cloud rises before him; if he be encircled by a 
halo—rain must necessarily ensue. 

The roaring of the sea; the murmuring of the shore; the 
appearance of shooting stars, or a double rainbow; all denote 
rain or wind ; as also do thunder and lightning, and the presence 
of fleecy clouds. 

Nor is it inanimate nature alone which is taxed for the poet’s 
purpose. Herons, cormorants, wild ducks, swallows, ravens, 
ants, mice, crabs, frogs and flies, oxen and hens, are all 
prescient of forthcoming atmospheric changes, and kindly 
impart their knowledge to mankind. ‘This they contrive to do 
by making extraordinary noises; by leaving the elements to 
which they are accustomed; by preparation for indoor occupa- 
tion ; according as they are timorous and bewildered, or provi- 
dent and industrious. 

And, finally, omens of impending storms are derived from the 
flickering of lamps, and fungous excrescences proceeding from 
them; from dulness of embers, &c. &c. 

And thus is expanded into a tedious poem of 422 verses, a 
subject which Virgil at the end of his first Georgic exhausts in 
110 lines of incomparable beauty. 

The style of Aratus is, on the whole, decidedly poetical, and 
his lines very harmonious; but he is obscure in the extreme, 
partly from an affectation of archaic language, and partly from 
misunderstanding the Homeric words and phrases. He seldom 
rises, is totally devoid of imagination, and we cannot but think 
that he has chosen (or rather had thrust upon him) a very 
tedious subject. 

Such is our impression of a poet whom some of his contem- © 
poraries were extravagant enough to rank equal to Homer! and 
of whom the early Christian fathers had a peculiar admiration, 
apparently for no other reason, than that St. Paul, in his dis- 
course to an Athenian audience, had made a very apt quotation 
from his works. 

The German editor of Aratus, Professor Buhle, is nearer the 
mark, who can only urge, ‘ Neque tamen Aratus est poeta plane 
contemnendus ;’ where the adverb has clearly much force. He 
but faintly contradicts the opinion of those who maintain ‘ esse 
* Aratum mediocris ingenii poetam, qui humo serpat, quamvis 
‘ eum pro consilio suo per astra incedere oporteat.’ His — 
praise we think to be, that he is dignified with a eulogy by 
Ovid, and has not been thought unworthy of imitation by Virgil 
and Manilius. 

Aratus has had more Latin versions’ than any Greek poet of 





' The only acknowledged translation of a Greek poet by a Latin one (at least in 
the most classic age) is the ‘ Coma Berenices’ of Catullus. 
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antiquity. It was in a translation of the ‘Phenomena’ that 
Cicero’s youthful muse essayed her first flight—and it certainly 
was not a very lofty one, the attempt being rather a proof of 
Cicero’s patriotism than of his poetical powers. For few, pro- 
bably, now-a-days will agree with Middleton, that from this 
and other specimens we are justified in supposing that the great 
Roman orator would have achieved the highest triumphs in 
poetry, had not the bearing of the times hurried him off to other 
pursuits. 

Nor did Germanicus Cesar, the great hero of Tacitus’ idolatry, 
when turning from his sword to his pen, disdain to try his hand 
at a poetical version of Aratus. And his work is not altogether 
unworthy of the contemporary of Virgil and Horace, and of the 
encomium lavished upon him by Ovid. In the fourth century 
of our era, Rufus Festus Avienus, an Italian (some say a priest) 
made a diffuse translation of our author,—interpreting him, as 
well as paraphrasing him,—and we must allow that few poets 
need interpretation more. The version of Avienus is a work of 
purer Latinity than is usually met with among the writers of 
that age. 

Lastly, Grotius, in his edition of Aratus, published the frag- 
ments of Cicero’s translation, filling up the dacune from his own 
elegant muse. Two Italian, one Polish, and one French version, 
are the only modern translations of Aratus we have been able 
to discover. It is certain that no poetical translation of Aratus 
in English had appeared before that by Dr. Lamb, of whose 
performance we have now to speak. 

The Dean of Bristol’s translation seems formed on the model 
of Pope’s Homer—free and flowing ; rather a modern poem on 
the same subject, than a faithful representation of an ancient 
one. And such a style has many advantages in the eyes of 
exclusively English readers. But, inasmuch as few merely 
English scholars would seem likely to peruse a translation of an 
author like Aratus, we cannot help thinking that Dr. Lamb has 
adopted the wrong style. It is tantamount to addressing a 
peculiar set of readers in a way the least calculated to engage 
their sympathies. To those who have not studied Aratus in the 
original Greek, it would be as well to suggest, that expressions 
such as 

‘a daring poet’s flight, 
Who scours on fancy’s wing the realms of light.'—V. 17. 
‘ Those diamond orbs.’—V. 19. 
‘ Plumbing its dark abyss with philosophic eye.’—V. 94. 
The God of day’s ‘ torrid car.’—V. 153. 
‘ The wolfish wind,’ —Diosemeia, V. 123. 


and many others, which feelingly remind us of the ‘ Berecyntius 
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Attis,’ and ‘Ceeruleum dirimebat Nerea Delphin,’ of the poet- 
asters of Persius’ time, have no place in the hexameters of the 
Cilician poet. 

Again, there seems no good reason why, in a translation from 
a poet, portions of history should be introduced which are not 
in the original author. Why, for instance, should the words— 
‘In the Eeaven flies the swiftly moving swan,’ be metamor- 
phosed into— 

‘Jove’s mottled swan. Th’ adulterous bird, they say 
That lent his form fair Leda to betray ? 
Why, in the description of the dolphin, should this interpo- 
lation be made— 
‘ Obedient fish, that from a distant shore 
His coy reluctant bride to Neptune bore ?’ 
And Aratus’ ‘ The remnant of Eridanus, much lamented river,’ 
is expanded into— 
‘When high-born Phaéton, with boyish pride, 
Presumed his father’s fiery steeds to guide, 
And from his shatter’d chariot to the wave 
Hurl’d headlong, to ambition gave (sic) 
An awful warning.’ 

Is it possible that the Dean, while professing to translate 
Aratus, has in reality merely versified his paraphrast Germani- 
cus? In the version of thelatter we certainly have(in loco citato)— 

‘Amnem, qui Phaethonta suas deflevit ad undas, 
Postquam patris equos non zquo pondere rexit, 
Fulmine reddentem flammas Jovis : hunc nova silva 
Planxere ignotis moestis Phaethontides ulnis.’ 

We must also protest against the arbitrary admission of 
Arabian names of certain stars, as Aldebaran, Antar, and Atair, 
of course unknown to a poet who flourished 170 years before the 
Christian era. 

Our confidence in the accuracy of Dr. Lamb’s scholarship is 
not altogether unlimited. We think that in more than one 
passage he has mistaken the meaning of his author, while-he has 
not unfrequently misunderstood his words. It does seem very 
unfortunate that a line in the epigram of Ptolemy (taken from the 
anonymous life of Aratus), which Dr. Lamb has paraded in his 
title page (partly in capital letters) should, by the omission of 
an article, fail in answering those conditions which are usually, 
and we must add, not without reason, expected in a pentameter 
verse. 

Concerning the preliminary dissertation ‘on the Celestial 
Sphere’ we have a word to say. It is indeed most satisfactory 
to be able to trace in the legends or customs of heathen nations, 
vestiges of the Scripture history—as the prevalence of such 
legends or customs would greatly corroborate (if that were 
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necessary) the truth of the Bible. And there are numerous in- 
stances of undoubted connexion between Grecian legends and 
the Scripture records. Few probably would venture to express 
a doubt, that from the Mosaic account of the Fall is deduced, 
by the channel of tradition, the Hesiodic story of the introduc- 
tion of evil into the world by the curiosity of Pandora—or that 
Deucalion’s flood is, in the main feature, identical with the ge- 
neral Deluge. But it is at the same time quite evident that such 
a subject, from its very nature, must be treated very delicately, 
or its entire value as a corroboration of Scripture is thrown 
away—that it is not a field for the imagination to take a free 
range in—and that a fanciful resemblance between two circum- 
stances must not be necessarily considered as a proof of their 
identity. It will be for our readers to determine whether Dr. 
Lamb has sufficiently consulted probability in his reference of 
the celestial constellations to the narrative of the Pentateuch. 
Dr. Lamb supposes, and the supposition is not an improbable 
one, that the Babylonians were the first to construct a celestial 
sphere. His hypothesis goes on to assume that their grouping 
of the stars was intended to be ‘a picture history from Adam to 
the time of the invention of the sphere,’-—though it does not 
by any means appear why the Babylonians should retain such a 
vivid recollection of the early history of the human race, when 
we know that among them an idolatrous worship was first sub- 
stituted for that of the true God. In pursuance of his theory 
the Dean thinks that the two chariots (Grace, Bears) revolv- 
ing round the pole, and Draco the great Serpent between them, 
‘were emblems of the Cherubim and flaming Sword turning 
every way —although we cannot see what advantage the hypo- 
thesis gains from the intermediate position of Draco. En- 
gonasin represents Adam condemned to labour by the sweat of 
his brow —but not, that we can remember, in a kneeling posture. 
Ophiuchus or Serpentarius (7. e. according to Dr. Lamb, ‘one 
who restrains the serpent’) is none other than Seth, who was 
looked upon as the promised seed. Argo, of course is the Ark; 
and the Raven, the very same bird that the Patriarch sent forth 
to see if the waters were abated. The reason for the latter identi- 
fication, to be sure, is not a perfectly satisfactory one: ‘for,’ says 
Dr. Lamb, ‘all the fables respecting this bird relate to his 
‘ having been sent by Apollo éo fetch water, and not returning in 
‘ proper time ;’ and the errand of the raven in Genesis (viii. 7) 
was not exactly of this nature. And finally, the Patriarch himself 
is metamorphosed into the Centaur—which transformation will 
dispense with further quotation. All these authentic portraits 
were transmitted from the Assyrians, through the Egyptians, te 
the Greeks, who soon adapted tales and names of their own to 
the heaveuly figures. 
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Now surely all this is trifling, or worse than trifling—a taking 
unwarrantable liberties with ‘Holy Scripture, to serve no pur- 
pose whatever that we can divine. It reminds us of the alle- 

orical interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis by Pope 
Renew III., who contended that by the two lights were meant 
the office of Pope and the office of King; by the greater light 
was meant the former—by the lesser light, the latter office; so 
that as the light which rules the day is superior to the light 
which rules the night, the dignity of Pope is superior to the 
dignity of King. 

The notes, which accompany the translation, though they 
show no great extent of reading, are interesting. They consist 
principally of parallel passages from Latin poets, illustrative of 
the text. There is in them but little philological research; and 
we regret to say, that the omission of the little that appears 
would have caused us no poignant anguish. Take an example. 
The poet remarks that Grecian sailors usually direct their course 
at sea by observation of Helice, or the Great Bear, in contrast 
to the Phenicians, who are generally guided by Cynosura, or 
the Little Bear. Would it be believed that from these data 
Dr. Lamb hazards the remark, that ‘it is in reference to this 
‘custom that Homer applies the epithet éXikwmec, “ observing 
* Helice,” to the Greek sailors!!’ (page 86). We certainly were 
not before aware that the object of Agamemnon’s baneful at- 
tachment, Chryseis ‘of the glancing eye,’ (to whom the same 
epithet is applied,) was a star-gazing damsel; nor do any of the 
poets of antiquity lead us to suppose that the golden Aphrodite 
and ‘the sisters nine’ deserved to be thus characterized in 
consequence of their astronomical propensities. Nor, in our 
opinion, is the Dean more successful in his application of Horace, * 
Od. i. 32, to the celestial phenomena. There is, in the northern 
hemisphere, a constellation representing the figure of a man 
upon his knees, called by Aratus, Engonasin, for which the 
name of Hercules was afterwards substituted ; this constellation 
Dr. Lamb terms ‘ the Labouring-man,’ quite gratuitously, as we 
imagine: and, inasmuch as the Lyre is situated in the heavens 
near the stars which represent his arm, the Doctor, with an 
exuberance of fancy, supposes that this proximity is alluded to 
by the Latin poet, in the following verses :— 

‘O decus Pheebi, et dapibus supremi 

Grata testudo Jovis: O /aborum 

Dulce lenimen.’ 
We are also bound to confess that our nerves have been startled 
at the bare suggestion of a possibility that the expression 

Kexovopevos é€v Avi marpi.—v. 253, 

as applied to the constellation Perseus, can have anything to do 
with his proximity tothe Milky Way. The words of course mean 
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‘moving quickly in the heavens’—literally ‘covered with dust 
in (the realm of) his father, Zeus.’ This metaphorical sense 
of kexoviuévoc (as the reading ought to be) has been in use from 
the time of Homer downwards. The idea that the light of the 
Milky Way shows on the figure of the Gorgonicide, like dust 
on a traveller’s back after a ride in the dog-days, appears to us 
supremely absurd. We know that the authority of the Greek 
Scholiast on Aratus may be alleged in defence of Dr. Lamb’s 
interpretation—but what improbable, ridiculous, or impossible 
doctrine cannot be dignified with these same scholiasts’ approval ? 

But we have already dwelt sufficiently long, much longer 
than we willingly would have done, upon the imperfections of 
Dr. Lamb’s work. We are anxious not to treat Dr. Lamb with 
unfairness. We are meeting him as a scholar on the neutral 
ground of literature. Were such our present theme, we had 
much, and of greater severity, to say to him as Dean of Bristol, 
and about his unwarrantable and discreditable attempt to sup- 
press the choral service—an attempt already commenced—in 
that cathedral. However, from what we can gather, the people 
of Bristol seem as little disposed to submit to this outrage on 
their rights as Churchmen, as, on a very different occasion, the 
folks of Edinburgh were to receive an opposite attempt. As 
Bristol has only half a cathedral, and a moiety of a Bishop, 
possibly the Dean thought it a fit place to experimentalize upon. 
But the case is obviously one which demands the Episcopal 
Visitation to which all Chapters are amenable.—But to our im- 
mediate subject. We may now turn to the more pleasing side of 
the picture, and let us consider Dr. Lamb’s production rather as a 
poem than a translation. We shall find that it is frequently 
pointed and vigorous, presenting much graphic description, with 
even an excess of poetic embellishment. We will proceed to 
make good our assertion by extracts from the work itself. 

The exordium of the poem (to which allusion has already been 
made, will perhaps not be unacceptable to our readers, as it pre- 
sents a fair specimen of the style of the whole, and, moreover, 
contains the words quoted by St. Paul in the 17th chapter of the 
Acts. 

‘ Let us begin from Jove. Let every mortal raise 
His grateful voice to tune Jove’s endless praise. 
Jove fills the heaven, the earth, the sea, the air ; 
We feel his spirit moving here and everywhere. 
And we hie ofepring are. He, ever good, 

Daily provides for man his daily food ; 

Ordains the seasons by his signs on high, 

Studding with gems of light the azure canopy. 
What time with plough and spade to break the soil 
That plenteous stores may bless the reaper’s toil, 
What time to plant and prune the vine, he shows, 
And hangs the purple cluster on its boughs. 
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To Him—the First, the Last—all homage yield, 
Our Father—Wonderful—our Help—our Shield!’ 


Aratus’ description of Astrea’s departure from the earth, in 
abhorrence of man’s increasing wickedness, perhaps excels in 
pathos any part of the whole poem; and, to our idea, far sur- 
passes the passages in Hesiod, Catullus, and Ovid, referring to 
the same subject. We subjoin the Dean’s version, even at the 
expense of being censured for a long quotation :— 


‘ Or art thou, goddess, she of heavenly birth 
Who condescended once to dwell on earth, 
Astrea called, in fabled days of old— 
Alas! for ever gone—the poet’s age of gold! 
Then justice ruled supreme, man’s only guide; 
No fraud, no violence, no strife, no pride. 
No sailor ventur'd then to distant clime, 
And brought back foreign wealth and foreign crime. 
All tended then the flock, or till’d the soil, 
And milk and fruit repaid their easy toil. 
All happy—equal, as the poets sing, 
No fierce seditious mobs—no tyrant king.— 
But soon these days of innocence were gone : 
In his sire’s place arose a viler son 
Of silver race. Then to the mountain’s glen, 
Scared and offended from the haunts of men, 
Fair Justice fled. Yet still at times were seen 
Her angel figure and her godlike mien. 
But when she view’d the crowded city’s throng— 
The proud man’s contumely—the poor man’s wrong— 
Vex’d was her righteous soul. “ Mortals, farewell, 
“ Farewell,” she said, “no more with man I dwell. 
“ Ye of your sires a vile degenerate race, 
“ Your offspring you their fathers will disgrace. 
“ War soon will desolate these fruitful lands— 
“ A brother’s blood will stain a brother’s hands. 
“ Rising to view I see a ghastly train— 
*« Revenge—oppression—love—despair—and pain.” 
She said; and, hastening to the mountain’s height, 
Fled far away from mortals’ longing sight ; 
These men soon pass’d away, and in their place 
Far viler sons arose—the brazen race— 
They first the stubborn ore obedient made, 
And forg’d—unhallow’d skill—the murd’rous blade. 
The patient ox, long wont to till the soil, 
To tread the corn, and share his master’s toil, 
Dragg’d from his stall—poor harmless slaughter’d beast— 
Gave to his cruel lord a bloody feast. 
Justice was shock’d, the blood-stain’d earth she flies ; 
Jove bade her welcome to her native skies.’ 


We will, with the indulgence of our readers, make one more 
extract. It shall be the description of tempest portended by the 
bright appearance of the constellation ‘ Ara’ in a cloudy sky. 
We will append a literal, unpretending (‘sermoni proprior’) 
version of our own, that the reader may have an opportunity 
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of comparing, tolerably accurately, Dr. Lamb’s translation with 
the sense of the original. 


‘When Scorpion in the South his claws expands, 
Burning with constant fire an altar stands. 
* * * 


Primeval night, who with the God of day 

O’er earth and ocean holds divided sway, 

Pitying the toils and dangers of the brave 
Adventurous sailor, through the pathless wave, 
By certain signs the coming tempest shows, 
While zephyr breathes and smoothly ocean flows. 
When thou behold’st the altar bright and clear, 
While all around is cloud and darkness drear, 
Forewarn’d, take heed—soon loud and fast (sic) 
Will Notus drive upon the furious blast. 

The prudent sailor, with attentive eye, 

Observes the warning beacon placed on high : 
Tightens each rope—binds fast the flapping sail— 
And rides securely through the threat’ning gale. 
Imprudent mariners these signs despise, 

Nor heed the murmuring wind, and lowering skies : 
With sail to shivers torn, and broken mast, 
Headlong they drive before the furious blast : 
Now frowns with ruin big the mountain wave— 
Now gapes the dark abyss a yawning grave. 

If to their prayer propitious Jove attend, 

And from the north storm-quelling Boreas send ; 
Dispersed the clouds—serene the troubled air— 
And curb’d is Neptune in his mad career.’ 


The literal translation of the poet is as follows :— 


‘ But underneath the scorpion’s fiery sting 
Southward the altar poised in heav’n appears. 
* * * * 


Around that altar ancient night hath set, 

In pity for man’s toil, a token sure 

Of storm by sea ; for she rejoiceth not 

In vessels tempest-tost, and often shows 

In the mid ocean signs of coming gales. 

If on the waves, while clouds obscure the sky, 
Pray not that constellation may appear 
Cloudless itself and bright, whilst all above 

The dark mist presses; such as oft we see 
When fierce autumnal Boreas blows amain. 

For Night, dread goddess, by such circumstance 
Of rising south wind oft forewarns the sailor. 

If he forewarn’d believe the certain sign, 

And quickly lighten and prepare his bark ; 

His toil will then grow easy. But should perchance 
The direful storm on high dash on the ship 

All unexpected, and the tackle rend— 

Or underneath the watery surge they drive ; 

Or, (should Zeus, at their prayer, to aid them come, 
And the stout north wind gain the mastery ;) 
After much labour past, again they see 

Each other, on the vessel, face to face.’ 





Art. 1V.—A History of the Holy Eastern Church. The Patriarchate 
of Alexandria. By the Rev. Joun Mason Neate, M.A. 
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Amone other evils resulting from the miserable divisions of 
the Western Church since the period of the Reformation, and 
from the mutual estrangement, or rather hostility, of the various 
sections into which it was split by that ecclesiastical reyo- 
lution, is the entire oblivion that prevails in this country of 
the past history, and present position—we might almost say, of 
the actual existence—of other large branches of the Catholic 
family, comprehending four Patriarchates of ancient Christen- 
dom; to which has been added, since the separation of East and 
West, a fifth, of such extent as almost to compensate for the 
losses that the faith has sustained by the ravages of Nestorian 
and Monophysite heresy, and by the conquests of the Maho- 
metans in the East. This oblivion of our remoter brethren we 
justly ascribe to our home divisions, which have left us little 
leisure to look beyond the limited arena of our own controver- 
sial strife. The fulminations of the Vatican, responded to by 
the heavy artillery of the Anglican divines, has raised a murky 
cloud on the continent of Europe, which has obscured from our 
view the regions further east; and these rude sounds, swelled 
by the din of our internal and domestic feuds, have drowned the 
plaintive melody of the Oriental Church, which, degraded, 
and debased, and enslaved though she be, still finds mournful 
utterance in the primitive seats of the Church’s faith, among the 
scenes of its earliest and most glorious history, in spots asso- 
ciated with all its most sacred and thrilling recollections—amid 
the inhospitable crags of Sinai,—by the manger of the Nativity 
at Bethlehem,—over the fountain of the Blessed Virgin at 
Nazareth,—and before the rocky monuments of still more awful 
mysteries at Jerusalem. 

Occasionally, indeed, its witness has been appealed to by con- 
troversialists on both sides; and if its spiritual independence 
of the See of Rome, consistently maintained for nineteen cen- 
turies, has furnished Protestant writers with an unanswerable 
argument > gra the claims of Papal Supremacy, its perpetual 
consent with the Latin Church on points called in question by 
Protestants has not been forgotten by Roman Catholic divines 
as an argument against the Reformation. But these partial 
appeals have led, as was natural, to much misrepresentation, and 
have served but little to advance the cause of truth. 
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Occasionally, too, a faint attempt has been made to open com- 
munication and to restore friendly relations between the Church 
of England and the Oriental Churches; but while the attempt 
has met with small encouragement among ourselves, it has been 
still more unsuccessful in the East. And no marvel. For either 
the negociations have been generally conducted on our side by 
persons who had no pretensions to represent our Church, and 
were ignorant of the first principles of Catholic unity as they are 
understood by all churches; or they have been carried on with 
those who were as utterly ignorant of all that concerns us, as we 
are, for the most part, of all that concerns them; and who, 
having been prepared by no previous intercourse, thought of us 
asof one of the Protestant sects, of whose multiform varieties 
of error they had heard, all which alike had been condemned 
in the Synod of Bethlehem, whose decisions are of authority 
throughout the orthodox Church of the East. 

But another, and still more deplorable error, has lately been 
committed in the indiscreet zeal of a newly-revived interest in 
the communities of oriental Christians; an error which, origi- 
nating in ignorance or simplicity, threatens seriously to com- 
promise the Anglican Church as represented by bishops and 
priests of her communion. The friendly correspondence of 
which we heard not many years ago between the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria, and the 
actual a! ava which Bishop Southgate is understood to 
have established with the Armenian Patriarch and Bishops at 
Constantinople, would be full of hopeful promise, if we had 
any security that the heresy which has for so many centuries 
separated them from Catholic communion, was properly viewed 
by both parties; if, that is, this friendly disposition of Copts 
and Armenians, on the one hand, could be taken as an indi- 
cation of their desire to renounce their heresy and return to 
Catholic communion; or if, on the other hand, the first and 
chief aim of those on our side were to win them from their 
heresy to the unity of Catholic doctrine. We do not, of course, 
mean that these heretical Churches need be assailed in the spirit 
which has too often actuated the controversialists of other 
orthodox communions in the East—a spirit which has tended to 
widen the breach, and to repel the heretics still further from the 
truth. What we mean is, that our intercourse must proceed 
on the distinct understanding that we can allow no compromise 
with heresy, and that the canons of Chalcedon, so obnoxious 
to them, are part and parcel of the teaching of our Church, part 
of the deposit which we have received and are pledged to main- 
tain and transmit inviolate. 

If only this were fairly stated and honestly understood, we 
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should rejoice in any indication of a disposition for intelligible 
intercourse, even with the heretical sects of the East, on the 
part of our own prelates, or of the bishops of the American 
Church. Weare certainly ina much more advantageous position 
than either Greeks or Latins to commend Catholic doctrine to 
their attention, and to remove the stumbling-blocks that lie in 
their way to its acceptance: for the bitterness and violence that 
have characterized the advocates on both sides have introduced 
an element of private animosity into the theological controversy, 
and produced, as its natural result, a mutual antipathy, which 
equally indisposes the orthodox to attempt the conversion of the 
heretics, and the heretics to accept the truth from the orthodox; 
while, in the case of the Roman Catholics, their violent aggres- 
sive operations in the territories of Nestorian and Monophysite 
heresy, however successful they may have been in the case of in- 
dividuals, have only resulted in the further estrangement of the 
communities. If, however, we could believe that their zeal in 
proselytism were prompted by jealousy for the Catholic dogmas 
impugned by those sects, we should acknowledge their measures 
worthy alike of admiration and of imitation. But there is too 
good reason to fear that such is not the case, but that the re- 
nunciation of heresy is often only an accident of conversion to 
the See of Rome;—the Supremacy, 7.¢., is substituted for the 
faith of Ephesus and Chalcedon as a corrective to the heresies. 
These and kindred causes render the prospect of the restoration 
of unity in the East well-nigh desperate; for we cannot regard 
the converts made from the ranks of heresy, under false pre- 
tences and by political influences, as any gain to orthodoxy, or 
believe that the division of each of the existing sects into two, 
will tend to the pacification of the distracted Church. 

We say, then, that the English Church is in a more advanta- 
geous position than either the Greek or Latin for attempting 
this great work; and that a judicious mediation between the 
hostile communities of the East, conducted on true Catholic 
principles, might have been productive of the most blessed re- 
sults. Not, indeed, that we, in our complete ecclesiastical 
isolation, well typified by our position on the globe, with our 
manifold internal divisions, are in all respects the parties to 
undertake the pacification of the East. But if there was any 
providential opening for such a mediation—if the ecclesias- 
tical state of the East was such as to justify us in sending out 
accredited agents to represent the Anglican Church within 
the limits of the Patriarchates of Constantinople, Antioch, Jeru- 
salem, and Alexandria, as has been done—surely it would have 
been well to furnish them with some definite instructions for 
working out some intelligible end. Instead of this, we have 
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seen Quixotic expeditions, (not, indeed, on any very imposing 
scale), sent forth with no assignable object, bearing letters to 
Orthodox or heretical bishops, as the case might be, containing 
promises which were speedily violated; and we may well fear 
that the result has been as disastrous as the very limited extent 
of power and the miserable inefficiency of the agency have allowed 
it to be. 

We have made these remarks because, in order to appreciate 
the importance of Mr. Neale’s labours, only the first part of 
which has yet been published, it is necessary to understand 
something of the ignorance that prevails concerning the subject 
which he has undertaken to elucidate, and of the mischievous 
consequences that have resulted, and may again result, from 
that ignorance. Had the history of the oriental Churches, and 
their present position, the consequence of that history, been 
better understood in England and America, the many worthy 
gentlemen (chiefly American Congregationalists) professedly en- 
gaged in many parts of the East in ‘ striving to overcome dark- 
ness by diffusing light,’ would have spared their labour, such as 
it is, and the pockets of their zealous but deluded countrymen ; 
nor would the testimony of the orthodox Church of the East 
ever have been adduced in Europe in support of Protestant 
novelties. 

These remarks are so well illustrated by a passage in the 
history before us, and the point is one of such importance, that 
we shall return to it again in an epitome of the life of Cyril 
Lucar, on which Mr. Neale has thrown much _ new light. 
Indeed, the highest commendation is due to him for the 
diligence which he has shown in collecting materials for his 
work. Not only has Geneva contributed from its stores for 
the illustration of the history of the Calvinistic patriarch: 
Egypt, Orthodox and Jacobite, has been applied to, and has 
liberally aided Mr. Neale’s undertaking. It is not, of course, 
to be expected that he should be able to recover important 
documents for the illustration of the earlier history of the 
Church of Alexandria, as he has done for the elucidation of 
the private history of Cyril Lucar: the student of any part of 
the Christian East must be content to follow, at such distance 
as he may, the learned and laborious Le Quien; the divine 
who would study the early heresies must not disdain to avail 
himself of the results of Asseman’s gigantic labours: the 
historian of the Church of Alexandria cannot dispense with the 
less imposing, but not less accurate results of Renaudot’s re- 
searches and translations. Nearly all that is left for an historian 
of this period, is to arrange, digest, and harmonize, by the aid of 
such commentators as Tillemont Pagi, the narratives of earlier 
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writers as collected and illustrated by Bafronius, the Bollandists, 
and others: and if only he has patience and ability for this very 
laborious and not very engaging task, he will deserve quite as 
much credit as his predecessors. 

We may own to fears which we once entertained concerning 
Mr. Neale’s qualifications for this task, since those fears have 
not been realised. We had conceived apprehensions that the 
racy writer of fictitious histories, or historical fictions, which 
have beguiled our vacant hours, was not precisely the person 
best calculated to undertake so great a work; the trammels of 
historic truth, we feared, would prove irksome and intolerable ; 
the pen we thought would run wild into the regions of romance ; 
the mind would not endure the painful toil imposed by the ne- 
cessity of wading through ponderous tomes, of comparing con- 
flicting authorities, of reconciling discrepancies in names and 
figures, and yet more fallacious facts; of deciphering uncouth 
names in outlandish characters, and illegible legends in mouldy 
_ manuscripts. Nor should we have been surprised to find such 
an undue partiality for a single aspect of Catholic truth, with 
such excessive prejudice against heretical pravity, as might have 
obscured the faults and infirmities of the orthodox, and mag- 
nified those of heretics; as might have seen nothing to censure 
in the former, and nothing to admire in the latter. It is a 
common, but a grievous mistake to carry controversial animo- | 
sity into historical inquiry. These were some of our fears; and 
we are bound to acknowledge that they did the author great 
injustice. His apparatus criticus, as exhibited without parade 
in the Preface, shows that Mr. Neale has selected the best 
authorities, and the notes bear ample witness that he has shrunk 
from no labour in the use of them: and we would particularize 
the illustrations of Coptic history from the writings of the 
Mahometan Makrizi, as peculiarly happy. The summary of 
the character of Cyril Lucar, which we hope to give, is an evi- 
dence that he is disposed to do ample justice even to heretics, 
and his estimate of the character and actions of his great name- 
sake, is a proof that he is not blindly partial even to the Church’s 
most distinguished champions. This is as it should be, and in 
the true spirit of the very appropriate and religious motto bor- 
rowed from Sozomen, wavta Sevtepa troveic Oar THs adnOelas. 

Mr. Neale expresses a hope, ‘ that whatever judgment may be 
‘ formed of this history, while its deficiencies are noted, its diffi- 
‘ culties will also be remembered.’ (Preface, p. xv.) It is a 
most reasonable request, and we apprehend that no one who is 
in a position fairly to estimate the difficulties, will be a severe 
critic of the defects. One chief difficulty, as we apprehend, in 
the history of this Patriarchate is the Sochie succession, com- 
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mencing in the sixth century, and continuing until the present 
day: the orthodox growing continually weaker and weaker, the 
heterodox stronger and stronger, until it has absorbed the whole 
Christian community in Egypt, and in all the dependencies of 
the Alexandrian Patriarchate. Indeed, the histories are so little 
connected, running only in parallel lines of chronology, but ever 
preserving their distinctive character, as two rivers whose waters 
refuse to mix, that we almost question the propriety of bringing 
them together in one general history. The effect is to give to 
the work the character rather of a catalogue or chronicle, than of 
a connected history, and to occasion the reader considerable per- 
plexity and confusion in following the continuous thread of either 
history, interlaced and entwined as it is with the other. We should 
have conceived that the more advisable plan would have been to 
despatch the history of the true Church first, and to throw into a 
supplement the history of the sect; or, better still, to have re- 
served a history of the various heretical communities for a sepa- 
rate work, which would have embodied a detailed narrative of 
the affairs of the Coptic Patriarchate, just as the ‘Introduction 
to the History of the Holy Eastern Church’ is reserved for a 
distinct volume. Mr. Neale will perhaps reconsider this subject 
in the further progress of his history, or we fear that the triple 
or quadruple succession in the Church of Antioch may involve 
the history in an inextricable maze of confusion. 

But it is time that we turn to a more particular consideration 
of the history before us, and exhibit some samples of the style 
in which Mr. Neale has executed his task. 

‘ It is the constant unvarying tradition both of the East and 
‘the West, that S. Mark the Evangelist was the founder of the 
‘ Church of Alexandria,’ (p. 3.) The nature and preparation of 
the soil in which the seed is sown, may enable us to prognosticate 
what will be the quality and quantity of the produce. 

The formation ot the celebrated library by Ptolemy Soter, 
and the encouragement afforded to science and literature by 
him and his immediate successors, Philadelphus and Euergetes, 
had served to establish the Alexandrine School on so solid a 
foundation, that its neglect by later kings, and its desertion 
consequent upon the cession of Egypt to the Roman power, 
could not inflict permanent injury upon it. The long line of names 
still justly venerated for eminent services to various branches of 
moral and physical science, its grammarians, rhetoricians, geo- 
graphers, astronomers, geometricians, and philosophers, had pro- 
cured for it such credit in the world, that it speedily rallied from 
its temporary declension, and was thought worthy of the patron- 
age of the Roman emperors. It was adorned with anew museum, 
whose groves and porticos emulated those of the Athenian 
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Academy, under the religious direction of a prefect of the 
sacerdotal order, appointed by the emperors. At its common 
table were entertained students from all parts of the world, receiv- 
ing instruction in the several branches of study from an efficient 
staff of professors, under whose culture the schools of new 
Platonic and Aristotelic philosophy attained a vigorous growth. 
This confluence of literati, and the nature of the studies there 
pursued, would have a tendency, one might have imagined, to 
foster a spirit of liberalism, and an indifference to all forms of 
Pagan worship, which would afford an open field for the propa- 
gation of the faith. But whether it was that the care of its 
priestly prefect counteracted this tendency, or whether there is 
a closer connexion between liberalism and intolerance, between 
indifference and superstition, than at first sight appears; or 
whether, lastly, the ¢:AdAoyor of the Alexandrian Museum were 
more knaves than fools, and felt bound to simulate reverence for 
the State religion, in compensation for imperial patronage, as 
Philo seems to imply, certain it is that the genius loci was anything 
rather than hostile to the prevailing polytheism. The philosophy 
taught in its schools, adapted itself alike to Pagan and Rabbini- 
cal mythology; and we areinformed by Philo, that ‘when Caligula 
‘ had persuaded himself, and wished to persuade others, that he 
‘ was a god, he found none among Greeks or barbarians more 
‘ ready than the Alexandrians to admit his immoderate and super- 
‘ human pretensions ; for they are addicted,’ he says, to ‘flattery, — 
‘ trickery, and dissimulation ; ever prepared for adulation, and 
‘ confounding sacred names and terms with unbridled mouth; 
‘ having so little reverence for the Divine name, that they hesitate 
‘not to prostitute it to ibises and poisonous asps, and other 
‘beasts. By this prodigality of their use of the titles of Deity, 
‘ they deceive the simple who are ignorant of Egyptian atheism, 
‘ but are detected by those who are aware of their excessive folly, 
. €orrather impiety.’ Such were the greater part of the Egyptians, 
and as such, ready tools to work out the blasphemous designs of 
Caligula for his deification; and they merited his lasting grati- 
tude by the summary vengeance which they executed on the un- 
happy Jews, who refused the impious tribute of divine adoration. 

In a city thus signalized above all others by its subserviency 
to the Emperor in his wildest foolery,,where a philosophical 
atheism, united to unbounded profligacy, prevailed, it was S. 
Mark’s privilege to plant the cross of Christ, and to propound 
that philosophy which was destined to supersede and survive all 
human systems. The consequence of the diffusion of light, in 
the midst of this moral darkness, may be easily foreseen ; hatred, 
opposition, and active hostility, assailed the infant Church ; and 
its first preacher became, as usual, its first martyr. 
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‘ The Egyptians, ven sary at the progress made by the Gospel, resolved 
to be avenged on its first preacher. A feast in honour of Serapis, held 
annually on the twenty-fifth of April, was approaching. Advantage was 
taken of the circumstance to excite and organize a riot, on the preceding 
day, Saturday, April 24: the rather, that the Evangelist had denounced the 
approaching festivity as idolatrous and impious. Seizing S. Mark, and 
tying arope round his neck, they drew him through the principal streets of 
the city, till the blood gushed from his sides: and, at evening, they threw 
him into prison, while consulting with respect to his fate. On the same 
night the sufferer was cheered by the appearance of an Angel, who com- 
forted him with the assurance that his name was in the Book of Life; and 
shortly afterwards by a Vision of the Saviour Himself, who, addressing him 
by the title of Mark the Evangelist, bade peace be with him. To Whom 
S. Mark replied, “ I yield Thee thanks, O Saviour, that Thou hast counted 
me worthy to suffer for Thy Name.” On the next day, the Pagans drew 
the Evangelist around the city, as before, until with the words, “ Into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit,” he went to his rest. It was by the side of the 
Martyr’s tomb in the church of Baucalis, that the election of the Patriarchs 
took place in after times.’— Vol. i. pp. 7, 8. 


Thus, the Church planted by the Evangelist was watered with 
his blood, and became abundantly fruitful; it drank deep of the 
cup of its Master’s Passion, and contributed a full contingent to 
the martyr host, in the persecutions that preceded the conversion 
of Constantine. Its stability in the truth may well be accounted 
for by the provident care of S. Mark; and we have mentioned 
the antecedents of the Church of Alexandria, in order to notice 
the admirable adaptation of the agency employed by him to the 
peculiar circumstances of that city. It was during the apostle’s 
lifetime and presidency, that a fresh stimulus was given to the 
study of philosophy in Egypt, by the foundation of a new Museum 
and school at Alexandria by the Emperor Claudius; and the 
sophists had thus afforded them fresh vantage ground in their con- 
flict with the faith. In order to counteract the influence of the 
Pagan museum, S. Mark established a Catechetical School at 
Alexandria, in which the candidates for baptism were instructed 
in the elements of religion, while the adults were perfected in 
the higher verities of the Christian mysteries, by masters of the 
greatest eminence, who expounded the Sacred Oracles to the dis- 
ciples by word of mouth or in writing, and refuted the objections 
of heretics and sophists with arguments borrowed from their 
schools. But while this constant exercise in dialectics was most 
admirably devised to meet the peculiar exigencies in the case of 
the Alexandrine Church, the introduction of the disciplina arcani 
prevented the evil consequences that might have resulted from 
the premature exhibition of Christian mysteries to the unin- 
itiated. The effect was, that the Christians of the Alexandrian 
Church were thoroughly grounded in the faith, and consequently 
stood firm against the repeated attacks of Paganism, as it vainly 
G2 
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essayed to check the irresistible progress of the Gospel. This 
was the school which was illustrated by the life and writings of 
Athenagoras, Pantenus, Clemens, and Origen, who prepared 
their disciples, by precept and example, to labour or to suffer 
for the truth’s sake. As, in the last of the above-named teachers, 
the Platonic philosophy, as adopted by Christianity, was most 
fully developed, it may be worth while to exhibit some passages 
from the history of this remarkable man. We pass over his 
early education, under the careful superintendence of his father, 
Leonidas, until he was placed in the Catechetical School, soon 
after Pantnus had set out on his mission to the Indians, leaving 
the school in charge of Clemens. 


‘In the Catechetical School, therefore, Origen was placed; and under 
Clemens, made rapid progress not only in sacred, but also in profane litera- 
ture. Here, in all probability, he formed that friendship with Alexander, after- 
wards Bishop of Jerusalem, which was at a later period so important to his 
welfare. He also attended the lectures of Ammonius, from whom he drank 
deeply of that Platonic philosophy which more or less tinged his writings. 

‘On the breaking out of the persecution, such was Origen’s desire for 
martyrdom, that he was scarcely to be prevented, by the tears and entreaties 
of his mother, from denouncing himself at the tribunal of the governor. 
And on the apprehension of his father, he was restrained by little short of 
main force. . . He at length contented himself with encouraging S. Leonidas 
to endure to the end, neither regarding his own sufferings, nor the destitute 
condition of his wife and her seven sons, of whom Origen, young as he was, 
was the eldest. S. Leonidas was beheaded, and his family reduced to the 
deepest poverty, the possessions of the martyr being confiscated. Origen - 
himself was, for some time, an inmate in the house of a rich Christian lady ; 
but as she also entertained Paul of Antioch, a determined heretic, whom she 
had adopted as her heir, he was at length compelled, through hatred of the 
false doctrine with which he was thus continually brought in contact, to 
seek an asylum elsewhere. He then undertook to teach the science of 
grammar, and in this manner obtained a precarious subsistence. : 

‘ Pantzenus, on his return from India, where he had found some traces of 
the labours of S. Bartholomew, and had discovered, it is said, a Gospel of 
S. Matthew, written in Hebrew,—reassumed his place in the Alexandrian 
School, assisted by Clemens: Origen heard and reverenced both. On the 
death of his master, Clemens succeeded to the entire management of the 
school. But the fury of the persecution increasing, he was tempted to 
relinquish his charge, and to retire into Cappadocia. On this, Origen, then 
but eighteen years old, but whose learning was already famous, by degrees, 
and, as it would seem, at first of his own accord, undertook the conduct of 
the first Christian school in the world. Some time having elapsed, and 
there appearing no hope that the persecution would cease, or that Clemens 
would return, Demetrius confirmed Origen in his charge, and entrusted to 
him the care of the Catechumens. 

‘Origen’s first resolution on assuming his new office was, to apply 
himself entirely to the study of theology. With this view, he sold all his 
grammatical and philosophical books, for an annuity of four oboli a day : and 
his frugality and abstemiousness enabled him to support life on this small 
sum. His meals were so scanty, that he seriously impaired his health; he 
never tasted wine; he had but one garment; in the severest winters it was 
his custom to go barefoot ; his fasts were frequent and rigorous, and he had 
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no other couch but the bare floor. His reputation for learning and ability 
soon extended itself widely. His disciples were numerous ; they attenped 
him not only from the commoner class of Christians, but from those of 
higher attainments in philosophy; nay, there were Pagans who scrupled 
not to be his auditors. '—Vol. i. pp. 19—21. : 


In the persecution under Severus, many of his disciples were 
crowned with martyrdom; while their intrepid teacher visited 
them in prison, accompanied them to the place of suffering, and 
consoled them in their last moments. 


‘ Undismayed by the sufferings of his friends and disciples, Origen let no 
opportunity pass of showing his sympathy with the sufferers in the cause 
of Christ. He visited them in prison, he was at their side when before the 
tribunal, he accompanied them to the place of punishment ; he conversed 
with them, he prayed with them, he encouraged them, he supported them, 
he gave them the kiss of peace. He exposed himself in every possible 
manner to the fury of the heathens, from whom, on several occasions, he 
very narrowly escaped; he was more than once arrested, and his life 
seemed preserved by the specia] interposition of Providence.’— Vol. i. p. 22. 


On the cessation of the persecution, he pursued his adamantine 
labours of lecturing and writing with eminent success, but occa- 
sional interruptions, until there arose that serious misunder- 
standing with his Bishop, Demetrius, which reflects little credit 
on any of the parties engaged in the dispute. It terminated in 
the excommunication of Origen, which was confirmed by Hera- 
clas, the successor of Demetrius, but disregarded by the bishops 
of Palestine. Posterity, however, has justified the sentence of 
the Alexandrian See, and the writings of few authors have been 
subjected to such repeated anathemas as those of Origen. 

The fact is, Origen wrote too much, and too rapidly; and, 
with all his extraordinary powers, was not equal to the task 
which his zealous friend Ambrose imposed upon him. The ex- 
tent of these requirements will appear from the following 
passage :-— 


‘ Origen was now engaged, at the request of his friend Ambrose, in the 
composition of those Commentaries on Holy Scripture, some of which have 
descended to our own time. His friend’s zeal scarcely allowed the philo- 
sopher the necessary time for food and repose, and well earned for him the 
title of Adamantius. In correcting and polishing his works, Origen owns 
how much he was indebted to the kindness and liberality of Ambrose. 
Grateful for the benefit which he had received from Origen, he provided 
him with seven amanuenses: the genius and fluency of the philosopher 
being able to keep so many employed. But, as it is well remarked by 
Baronius, “ An inheritance may be gotten hastily in the beginning, but the 
end thereof shall not be blessed.” If S. Jerome and S$, Ambrose were in- 
capable of supplying sufficient work for one notary, the rapidity of Origen’s 
conceptions must be allowed to have been full of danger: and the event 
proves that it was fraught with mischief. Ambrose provided the whole 
expenses which were necessary to enable Origen to carry on his studies: 
they were inseparable companions; their meals were always improved by 
the reading of some grave work.’-—Vol. i. pp. 25, 26. 
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The consequence of this high pressure is, that while his works 
are free from very serious doctrinal errors on the subject of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Hypostatic Union, ‘ his warm- 
‘ est admirers must be contented if they can vindicate him from 
‘ the charge of grave heresy; for the errors and absurdities which 
‘ abound in his earlier writings, and more especially in his treatise 
‘ « Peri Archon,” are too manifest to be denied, and too gross 
‘to be excused.’ (P. 36.) They became the fruitful source of 
contention in all parts of Christendom, and the controversy has 
been revived at intervals throughout the Church’s history until 
comparatively recent times. His case is thus put by Mr. Neale. 

‘ He is to be judged, not by his earlier writings, nor by his familiar com- 
munications to friends ; not by the interpretation of his enemies, nor as an 
author the whole of whose teaching we possess; but by the works of his 
matured judgment, and which he himself intended for publication. Again, 
writing before the Council of Nicaea, he is not to be hastily condemned, 
should some of his statements appear to differ verbally from the Confession 
of the Three Hundred and Eighteen : provided it shall appear that, allow- 
ing his words that fair latitude of expression which will be conceded to 
them by all unprejudiced readers, they are not opposed to its meaning.’— 
Vol. i. p. 33. 


We have noticed Origen and his labours, not less on account 
of the light which they reflect on the former history of the 
Alexandrian Church, than for the imperceptible influence which 
he afterwards exercised upon it; for, as the limits of a Review 
are much too narrow to allow of an abridgment of the entire 
history, we hope to do more justice to the author and his sub- 
ject by fixing on some salient points in its progress, as indications 
of the peculiar modes of thought and feeling in the Egyptian 
mind, which account for the various phases of its chequered 
history. The following passage, we apprehend, furnishes the 
key to the history of the Church of Alexandria, and shows how 
one and the same principle, operating diversely at several times, 
furnished to the Catholic world the staunchest champions of 
orthodox faith, and the author of the most disastrous heresy :— 

‘It is a curious, and not unprofitable, inquiry, in what degree, and to 
what effect, the authority of Origen influenced the subsequent history of 
the Alexandrian Church. Notwithstanding his general condemnation, in 
after ages, both by East and West, and the more particular odium which 
attached to his name in Egypt, his influence, (or rather that of his school,) 
pervaded the Church of that country in a manner of which, at the time, his 
adversaries and his supporters were alike unconscious. In reading the 
works of Origen, we are not to consider his tenets and opinions as those of 
one isolated Doctor;—they are rather an embodiment of the doctrines 
handed down in the Catechetical School of Alexandria. And this school 
was the type, or model, according to which the mind of the Alexandrian 
Church was cast: the philosophy of Pantzenus descended to Clemens,—and 
from him it was caught by Origen. Heraclas, though opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the latter, gave evident tokens of having unconsciously imbibed 
them :—and, still later, Pierius was known as the second Origen. 
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‘ The truth is, that in every people there is a national tendency to carry 
certain doctrines to an extreme length: an hereditary predisposition, so to 
speak, to a particular heresy. ‘Thus, the English Church has, from its 
earliest infancy, evinced a tendency to Pelagianism, and the Ethiopic to 
Judaism. Now, the two great forms into which heresy has divided itself in 
all ages, have been rationalism, and that which, for want of a better term, 
we may call spiritualism, or mysticism. Under the former division we may 
class Arianism, and Nestorianism; under the latter, Sabellianism, Mono- 
physitism, and Monothelitism. To the one, the Church of Antioch was 
given from the earliest times; to the other, that of Alexandria. Now of 
this class was the mind of Origen, the mortal enemy of rationalism, and of 
all the heresies springing up from it. And Egypt never gave way to any 
such: and from Egypt arose the Doctors by whom they were overthrown: 
Arianism by S. Athanasius, Nestorianism by S. Cyril. But to mysticism it 
fell an easy prey. The head-quarters of Sabellianism were fixed in the Pen- 
tapolis; and S. Dionysius, who first exposed that heresy, was not an 
Egyptian by birth or education. But when, in that exposure, he himself 
appeared to rationalize, his Diocese was up in arms against the innovation 
in doctrine. Again :—we may wonder that Apollinaris, the forerunner of 
Eutychianism, should have risen in Syria, till we remember that his father, 
the elder Apollinaris, was born and bred in Alexandria. In the same man- 
ner Alexandria yielded to the teaching of Dioscorus; while that heresy, as 
well as Monothelitism, was first detected and exposed in the rationalistic 
city of Constantinople. 

‘ It is therefore certain, that the same principle which dictated the An- 
gelic theories of Origen, gave birth to the subtle heresy of the Jacobites, 
and the still more refined poison of Monothelitism. But it is also true that 
the same tendency, subject in this instance to Catholic authority, produced 
a S. Athanasius and a S. Cyril. ‘The tendency, in itself, one way or the 
other, is neither good nor bad; the greatest saints have given proofs of 
sharing it. §S, Chrysostom could not have been a Monophysite, nor S, Cyril 
a Nestorian. 

‘Nor is it any objection to urge, that the doctrine of Origen has been 
accused of Arianism, but never of Sabellianism, and that it was actually 
appealed to by the Arians in defence of their tenets. It is the property of 
heresy, that apparently opposing forms should be, in the long run, identical. 
Thus nothing can, at first sight, seem more directly contrary to Arianism 
than Nestorianism ; yet, in truth, the result of both is the same.—And, 
indeed, there are passages in the writings of Origen, of an apparently Sabel- 
lian tendency, which have not received the consideration, nor been thought 
worthy of the explanation, that they merit, 

‘In short, Origen’s claim to orthodoxy will probably remain an enigma 
until the end of all things. He can hardly be accused of heresy, whom 
S. Athanasius, S. Basil, 8. Gregory Nazianzen, S. Hilary, 8. Ambrose, and 
S. Gregory Nyssen, have defended ;—he can hardly be acquitted of it whom 
so many synods, if not a General Council, have condemned.’—Vol. i. 
pp. 37, 38. 


For reasons hinted at above, we must forbear to enter on the 
biographical notices of Saints Athanasius and Cyril—the brightest 
lights of the Alexandrian Church. Indeed, the eventful life 
of the former belongs not to a province, but to the world, which 
he compassed in his wanderings; while his labours, and those of 
his scarcely less renowned successor in the Evangelical Throne 
of S. Mark, were universal in time as in space. His conflict was 
with the world, and through the might of Truth the world was 
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subdued to the grace that was in him, and renders him grateful 
homage. These two maintainers of transcendental mysteries, 
“the angels of the Churches, and the glory of Christ,” in a pre- 
eminent degree, and with an emphasis of propriety,—not more 
honoured by the devout and fervent veneration of the faithful 
than by the scorn and contempt of the infidels,;—would alone 
have served to raise the Church over which they presided to the 
highest dignity in Christendom, and to render it no contemptible 
rival to the chair of S. Peter. 

The causes of the rapid progress of Arianism are ably sketched 
in the following passage, though not so fully nor so philosophi- 
cally as by a master-hand in a work devoted specially to that 
heresy :— 


‘ But, after all, these considerations, though full weight be granted them, 
are far too confined to account for the instantaneous stride of Arianism 
from the weakness of infancy to the strength of a giant. Alexander and 
Arius are not to be regarded as simply the heads of two contending factions ; 
but as the embodiments of two principles, which had from the beginning 
conflicted in the Church, but had never encountered each other on the same 
scale as now. That the tradition of the Church, from Apostolic times, was 
in favour of the teaching of S. Alexander, was sanctioned by the Council of 
Nicza, and asserted the true and proper Divinity of the Saviour, is a point 
that has been triumphantly proved by Catholics of all ages. But it is not 
less true, that a tradition, disavowed by the Church, but still existing in it, 
an under-current to the recognised course of the stream, had also existed 
from primitive times, and taught the opposite doctrine. It was this prin- 
ciple which, assuming different appearances, but still acting to the same 
end, had in the first century broken forth in the heresies of Cerinthus and 
Ebion; in the third, in that of Paul of Samosata; and now, finding the 
Church free from external tribulations, made Arius its mouthpiece. It was 
but necessary to strike the chord, and in every country hearts were found 
to respond: the train had long since been laid, and the weakest hand could 


fire it. ‘The creed of Arius was not heard by his disciples as something - 


new and unknown; they recognised it as the true and boldly developed ex- 
pression of what they had previously held by implication, but had shrunk 
from acknowledging nakedly. It is easy to see that many of the texts 
quoted on both sides in defence of their doctrine, could never have been so 
cited, had they not come down to them invested with a traditional expla- 
nation :—for instance, “ My heart hath produced a good word,” on the part 
of the Catholics; “ For we which live are alway,” on that of the Arians. 
And thus it happens that a City Priest has hardly been condemned in 
Alexandria, when Egypt echoes with his doc'rine; hardly anathematized 
in a Provincial Synod, when Antioch and the whole East is lit up with the 
controversy.’—Vol. i. pp. 121, 122. 


The influence, first for good and then for evil, exercised by 
Monasticism, the indigenous growth of the Egyptian desert, on 
the interests of the Alexandrian Church, will justify, if it 
does not demand, a particular notice of the founder of the 
institution, and of the Rule established by him. The subject, 
indeed, is full of interest, and deserves a more thoughtful con- 
sideration than it has yet received. We should be glad to see it 
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undertaken by some one qualified for the task by a truly catholic 
spirit, a sound judgment, a nice discrimination, and a vigorous 
mind, equally removed from slavish superstition and from Pro- 
testant bigotry. 

The most that we can here attempt is a brief sketch of the 
rise and progress of Monasticism in the words of our author. 
The subject is closely connected with that phase of Egyptian 
Christianity which has been observed on above; indeed it ori- 
ginated in, and was the legitimate result of, the same mystical 
temperament that had led to the extravagances of Origen, and 
was afterwards developed in the Monophysite heresy :— 


‘ Antony was born at Coma, a village near Heracleopolis, and on the 
boundary of Upper Egypt, about the year 251. Educated at home, by 
Christian parents of noble birth and considerable property, he was so com- 
pletely cut off from the knowledge of the world, that he was acquainted 
with no one out of his own family: nor did he ever learn to read any other 
language than his native Egyptian. Christianity, during his youth, must 
have been protected or connived at: for we read that he was in the habit 
of attending with his parents the church, while at home he was a pattern of 
obedience and submission. When he had attained the age of twenty, he 
was left an orphan, with a younger sister in his charge; and for some time 
he continued the same course of life to which he had been accustomed, and 
occupied himself with her education, and with the management of his 
estate. At the end of six months, however, while engaged in meditating on 
the readiness with which the holy Apostles abandoned all things for the 
sake of Christ, he was struck, by hearing in the church the words of our 
Lord, “ If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, follow Me.” At 
once he resolved to follow the evangelical counsel: and parting with all 
his estates, which contained three hundred arure, and were noted for their 
fertility, he distributed them among his neighbours, that there might be no 
dispute between them as to right of possession. His other property he 
turned into money, and apportioned to the poor, retaining a small portion 
for the future wants of his sister. But, going a second time to the church, 
he listened to the words, ‘‘ Take therefore no thought for the morrow, for 
the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself:” and on his return 
home he distributed the remainder of his property to the poor, and placed 
his sister in a kind of religious house for women, perhaps oue of those 
which had arisen in imitation of the Christian love of Basilissa, There she 
prolonged her life to a good old age: and, in her turn, became the mother 
and the directress of many virgins. —Vol. i. pp. 107, 108. 


Was it that the eremitical life is so manifestly contrary to the 
precept or counsel of our Lord and His Apostles, that nearly all 
who embraced it professed to have been supernaturally called 
to it by an express revelation from God? However this ma 
be, yet, considering the countenance which was afforded by the 
Church to the eremitical and monastic profession for many cen- 
turies, we should hesitate to pronounce a very severe judgment 
upon those who embraced either of these two forms of asceticism; 
while, with reference to S. Antony himself,—the most illustrious 
pattern of both professions,—the admiration of his great bio- 
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grapher,—(admitting, for we are not here concerned with the 
question, the authenticity of the work attributed to S. Athan- 
asius)—and of other eminent saints of the early Church, and 
the fact that his example became widely conducive to the con- 
version of unbelievers to the faith, and to the advancement of 
Christians in holiness, should assuredly check any sweeping 
condemnation of his practices, however extravagant they may 
appear to us,—however contrary to our comfortable notions of 
the requirements of our holy faith. We find, for example, that 
only twenty years after the publication of his life by 8. Atha- 
nasius, its perusal was made instrumental to the conversion of 
two officers of the Imperial army at Treves; and this fact, com- 
municated to §. Augustine at Milan by his friend Pontitian, 
with other particulars of S. Antony’s history, inspired still more 
ardent longings than he had yet felt for a life of chastity and 
continence, and promoted, in no small measure, the conversion 
of the greatest of the Latin fathers, who, in his turn, proposes 
the rule of the brethren of the Egyptian desert as a pattern to 
the noble widow Proba while residing in Africa with her virgin 
granddaughter Demetrias. So widely did the influential ex- 
ample of this remarkable man and his disciples operate on devout 
minds, and so rapidly did the contagion of their fervour and 
self-renunciation spread through the length and breadth of 
Christendom. 

Perhaps the wisest and most religious view of the subject is 
to regard the eremitical discipline as a providential dispensation, 
permitted for a time in order to meet the peculiar exigences of the 
Church, affording a striking instance of the expansive and pliant 
power of the Catholic system, whereby it adapts itself to all tem- 
peraments, and admits of such diversified forms and phases of . 
development. We may regard it, 7.¢. in the same view as the 
Papal Supremacy, and the union of the spiritual and secular 
power in one Head ; allowed for wise ends, no doubt, but not 
essential to the polity of the Church,—providentially ordered 
and continued so long as it seemed good to the Divine wisdom, 
and then providentially brought to a close. That the ascetic 
discipline, as practised by S. Antony and his immediate followers, 
was not of the essence of the Christian religion, nor designed 
for all time, is proved equally by its rise and by its decline. It 
was, in fact, rather an accretion upon the apostolic and primi- 
tive discipline, than an expansion or development of it; and 
no one will contend that the monastic rule of any part of the 
Catholic Church in the present day bears the remotest resem- 
blance to that practised by the hermits that peopled the 
Egyptian desert, or the Coenobites that inhabited the rugged 
mountains of Nitria. And they who have studied reverently, 
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not scoffingly, the eremitical discipline, as illustrated in the 
marvellous history of S. Mary of Egypt, written professedly by 
Zosimus, will probably have concluded that the admiration for 
such a character, expressed by her historian, and evinced by 
her canonization, did not betoken a healthy state of religious 
feeling, and will gladly take refuge in the belief that the nar- 
rative is almost certainly spurious. 

But we must return to S. Antony, whom we left in his first 
cell, already engaged in personal conflict with the powers of 
darkness, rendered visible to his bodily eye, and palpable to his 
sensible touch, under all manner of hideous and frightful aspects. 
Of these open assaults of the great enemy, which thickened as 
the hermit advanced in sanctity, we shall pronounce no opinion, 
for the subject is involved in difficulty, and trenches on mysteries 
which we should vainly attempt to unravel. It seems clear that 
such open assaults, if permitted, are not the most formidable of 
Satanic temptations: they are, perhaps, mere exhibitions of the 
impotent rage of a baffled and defeated adversary. The real 
danger of the advanced Christian lies in temptations of a more 
subtle and ensnaring kind, from which we shall presently find 
that S. Antony was by no means exempt. 


‘ For some time he dwelt in a monument, situated at a considerable dis- 
tance from his native village. At the age of thirty-five, he resolved on a 
more secluded retreat. He would fain have had the aged hermit, from 
whom he had learnt his first lessons in asceticism, for his companion ; but 
the faith of the old man shrank from an ordeal so terrible in itself, and 
hitherto so wholly unattempted. On this, Antony crossed the river, pene- 
trated, by himself, the wilder parts of the desert, and took up his abode in 
a deserted castle among the mountains. He closed its doors, and could not 
be persuaded to re-open them for twenty years. Bread was brought him 
half-yearly ; and he quenched his thirst in a spring that arose within the 
building. His fasts were most rigorous: or rather his whole life was one 
continual fast. He never tasted food till after sun-set; and frequently 
prolonged his abstinence for three consecutive days. His fame attracted 
numerous visitors from various parts of Egypt: he spoke to them from his 
prison, but would not permit them to see his face. Frequently his visitors 
were terrified by the supernatural and terrific sounds which issued from his 
castle : but the Saint bade them be of good cheer, and scorn the efforts of 
those who had been conquered on the Cross. 

‘ It was now the middle of the tenth persecution, when Antony, overcome 
by the solicitations of his friends, who were desirous that he should form a 
monastic institute, came out of his castle. They were astonished to find 
the same figure, the same countenance, that they remembered him to have 
possessed. His fasts and his confinement seemed equally to have been 
unable to affect him. The miracles that he then performed, as they must 
much have cheered the faith of the Church under her heavy trial, so they 
induced many of her children to place themselves under the guidance of the 
great Hermit. 

‘Between the Red Sea and the Nile, and nearly opposite to Mount 
Sinai, the desert is intersected by two ranges of mountains which, running 
north and south, stretch themselves interruptedly for many leagues. That 
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to the east is now called Zaffarana: that to the west is known by the name 
Khalili. More northerly, and nearly opposite the ancient Heracleopolis, 
the mountains run east and west; looking down from their northern side, 
on the pilgrim’s road from Cairo to Suez. The whole of this region was soon 
tenanted by holy anchorets ;—S. Antony himself founded his first, and more 
illustrious monastery, towards its northern extremity. 

‘It lay nearly equidistant from the cities of Memphis, Babylon, (now 
Cairo,) and Aphroditopolis (now Atfich). On an abrupt stony mountain, situ- 
ated at about thirty miles’ distancefrom the Nile, and only to be surmounted 
by the laborious zigzags of a winding pass, it received its name from the 
little town of Troy, which lay somewhat to the south of Babylon. At the 
summit of this mountain, repeatedly termed by S. Athanasius the interior, 
were two small cells, hewn out of the rock, and here it was that Antony 
himself principally dwelt : his monastery was situated on the opposite, or 
exterior mountain, known also by the name of Pisper. These savage crags, 
the barrenness and desolation of the interjacent plains, the melancholy 
sound of the torrents, falling from rock to rock, till finally lost in tne bibu- 
lous sand, seem to have impressed those who then visited the spot, as they 
do modern travellers, with the deepest awe. Soon the adjacent mountains 
were too narrow a domain for his fervent band of disciples: and, crossing 
the Nile, they began to fill the deserts in the neighbourhood of Arsinoé.’— 
Vol. i. pp. 109—111. 


We cannot so much as mention the names of the eminent 
disciples of S. Antony, who propagated his rule in Libya and 
Syria; we must confine ourselves to the founder of the insti- 
tution. 

Emulous of a martyr’s crown, he repaired to Alexandria 
during the heat of the last pagan persecution; but though he 
ministered to the confessors in the mines and in prisons, went 
with the accused before the judge, accompanied the condemned 
to the place of execution, and, conspicuous in his white robe, 
courted the notice of the prefect, he was disappointed of his 
hope, and perceiving that the violence of the persecution had 
passed, he returned to the mountain. , 

In the Arian storm that soon afterwards embroiled the Church, 
he assisted the cause of orthodoxy with his prayers, and encou- 
raged its great champion by his messengers, and once by a 
personal interview. 


‘ At the age of ninety, he was tempted to consider himself the most perfect 
of all the monks. That night it was revealed to him that he had overrated his 
attainments, there being a hermit who had made greater advances in holi- 
ness, whom he was exhorted to visit. Three days’ journey brought him to 
the cell of S. Paul, the first hermit, then in the ninetieth year of his solitary 
life. They knew each other at once, though they had never before met: 
and the raven that had brought half a loaf daily for the supply of Paul’s 
wants, on that day came charged with a double portion. S. Paul knew by 
revelation that the hour of his departure was at hand; after sharing his 
repast with his guest, and spending the night in prayers and psalms, will- 
ing to spare S. Antony the pain of witnessing his death, he requested him 
to fetch him a mantle which S. Athanasius had bestowed on him. Antony 
returned with speed to his monastery for the purpose of bringing it: on 
coming back again, he beheld in a vision the soul of S. Paul carried by 
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angels into Heaven. Hastening onward to the cell, he found the corpse of 
the hermit in an attitude of prayer, and bitterly lamented that he had 
known so late one whom he had lost so soon,’—Vol. i. pp. 176, 177. 


His own death took place fifteen years later, in the midst of 
the Arian persecution of the orthodox in Alexandria. 


‘ During these troubles, S. Antony, who had now attained the hundred 
and fifth year of his age, found his health gradually decline. Calling two of 
his most favoured disciples to him, he said, “ My sons, as Scripture saith, 
Iam going the way of all the earth: the Lorp hath called me, and I am 
desirous to depart.’’ After exhorting them to avoid all heresy and schism, 
he left one sheep-skin cloak, and a cloak on which he was then lying, to S. 
Athanasius: another sheep-skin to S. Serapion of Thmuis: and his vest of 
hair to those whom he was addressing. “And now,” he continued, 
“farewell; Antony is going,—and will not be seen in this world among you 
again.” And so he departed to his rest.’—Vol. i. p. 187. 


The results of his zealous labours and example are recorded in 
the following passages :— 


‘It is a strange and almost incredible picture that Cassian draws, who 
visited the most celebrated Egyptian monasteries towards the close of the 
fourth century. On the mountains of S, Antony five thousand monks 
followed his example, and venerated his memory. Near Hermopolis, S. 
Apollonius was charged with the spiritual conduct of five hundred recluses : 
S. Isidore, in the Thebais, with that of athousand. At Antinéus, Dioscorus 
instructed twice that number: five thousand occupied the Desert of Nitria : 
five hundred, that of Cells. The Rule of Tabenna was followed in most of 
the Egyptian monasteries: twice a year the monks met, or, as it would 
afterwards have been termed, held a chapter of their order: at Easter, and 
in August; and the Easter Communion was sometimes attended by fifty 
thousand monks. These monasteries consisted, for the most part, of about 
thirty houses: each house contained a certain number of brethren, generally 
about forty, who all wrought at the same trade: and these were distributed 
by three and three in cells. The houses were distinguished by the letters 
of the alphabet, and the inmates of the house wore that letter worked on 
their habit. Three or four houses formed a tribe,—that is, a body that 
during one week took, in turns, the manual labour, the more immediate 
service of the Church, and every other branch of monastic discipline. Their 
usual food was biscuit and water: of the former they took two of six ounces 
each, one at three in the afternoon, the other at sunset. This quantity of 
food was not easily eaten by the novices, but was found necessary, after long 
trial. On festivals, the first meal was taken at noon: but no alteration 
was made in the quantity or quality of the food. 

‘They met for prayer at night-fall, and at midnight. It consisted of 
twelve Psalms, recited by one of their nnmber, standing, the rest sitting on 
low stools; for their labours and fastings did not permit them to stand. 
At the end of each Psalm, they rose, continued awhile in mental prayer, 
prostrated themselves for a moment, and again sat. To the Psalms were 
added two lessons, one from the Old, and one from the New Testament : 
except on Saturday, Sunday, and in the Paschal Season, when they were both 
from the New Testament. They communicated on Saturday and Sunday 
morning: on other mornings they did not meet for prayer, but continued 
at work in their cells, and engaged in mental devotion. 

‘But the nearest approach to Heaven which was ever made by the 
Church Militant, was to be found at Oxyrinchus. It was a large city: but 
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the monks and consecrated virgins formed the greater part of the population, 
The number of the former was ten, of the latter twenty thousand. There 
was neither heretic nor Pagan in this city. It contained, besides the 
oratories of the recluses, twelve churches: the praise of Gop continually 
resounded in its streets; and by the order of the magistrates, there were 
police continually on the look out for the poor and the strange, who were con- 
stantly supplied and lodged by the wealthier citizens. —Vol. i. pp. 229, 230. 


Having said so much of the Catechetical School of Alexandria 
and its most renowned teacher—of the monastic institution and 
its great founder—the two principal facts in the early Egyptian 
Church, which colour all its subsequent history—we must pass 
rapidly over the later pages of the first, and the former half of the 
second volume, for we have a promise to fulfil at the end of it. 

On the second book, which treats of the Nestorian Heresy, 
we must, therefore, forbear to enter, or we should be glad to 
exhibit the candour of our historian in his estimate of S. Cyril’s 
conduct, and that of the Oriental Bishops, (p. 258, note 1, and 
pp. 274—277.) With S. Cyril, the glory of the Alexandrian 
Church departed, and ‘though some. bright years were still in 
‘ store for it, they were but like a parting sun-gleam before a long 
‘ night.’—vol. ii. p. 44. 

Dioscorus, the immediate successor of S. Cyril, fell into the 
opposite error to that which his great predecessor had successfully 
opposed, and the Monophysite heresy seduced those who had stood 
firm against Arian and Nestorian perversion. The very monks, 
who had hitherto lent their influence to support the orthodox 
faith, were now unhappily arrayed against it; and albeit their 
violent partisanship had reflected little credit on the Church, 
when employed on its behalf, it became still more disastrous 
when directed against it; so that it becomes a question whether 
their former services were not more than counterbalanced by” 
their subsequent desertion. 

To the Monophysite controversy, in its various ramifications, 
succeeded the Monothelite with its still nicer and more intricate 
subtleties, which gave rise to still more interminable disputes, 
until the strife of the contending parties was rudely silenced by 
the fierce war-cry of the Saracenic invaders, under the command 
of the victorious Amrou. 

From this time forward, the Christian history of Egypt deals 
_ a largely with the heretical, than with the orthodox 

urch. 


‘We have little for many centuries, but some lists of names, and 
catalogues of dates, which vary as much from each other, as all differ from 
truth. Of the Jacobite succession, indeed, we have full and authentic 
accounts from Severus and his continuers: and to these we shall often be 
forced to confine ourselves. The orthodox Patriarchs we must be content 
to receive from the inaccurate annals of Eutychius, whose comparative 
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value we then only learn, when his history, terminating in his own elevation 
to the chair of S. Mark, leaves us in midnight darkness.’—Vol. ii. p. 59, 60. 

‘With the arrival of the Saracens, the Jacobites became, in a certain 
sense, the Christian Establishment of Egypt. It is true, they were some- 
times exposed to persecution; but they always retained a degree of 
consequence and reputation; and in the eyes of the Mussulmans, the 
Jacobite Patriarch was the Patriarch of Alexandria. It is not difficult to 
account for this state of affairs. The Jacobites were, in the first place, by 
far the more numerous body: if we may believe Makrizi, the number of 
the Melchites did not amount to four hundred thousand. 

‘Furthermore, from the circumstance that the Catholic Faith was the 
faith of the State, all the civil governors and officers in the army, all, in 
short, who had offered any opposition to the Mahometans, were orthodox 
in their creed :—a circumstance not calculated to procure it much favour in 
the eyes of the conquerors. Again, the Jacobites had suffered so severely 
from the Emperors of Constantinople, that, for the most part, they 
welcomed with open arms a change of dynasty; and thus procured favour 
in the eyes of their new masters. It may also be remarked, that the 
Melchites were for the most part Greeks, or of Greek extraction: the 
Jacobites, native Egyptians. The Mussulmans therefore could not but 
regard the former as the immediate dependants on their great enemy, the 
Emperor of Constantinople. Greek usages were beginning among them to 
supersede, as they afterwards did in a far more engrossing manner, national 
rites ; and the circumstance that, however much in defiance of the Canons, 
the Catholic Patriarch was now usually consecrated in the Imperial City, 
would render him an object of suspicion to the Saracens. 

‘To all this, we may add two further considerations. The one, that the 
natural tendency of error is to unite with error; the other, that the Catholic 
Church could not have been surprised in a more inopportune hour. The 
Master came ; but she was not prepared. Her chief pastor was a heretic ; and 
the sympathy and communion of the rest of Christendom, which might have 
supported and cheered her, were withheld or wauting.’—Vol. ii. pp. 72, 73. 


We should be carried much too far were we to attempt to 
elucidate the position of the Christians under the Caliphs of the 
various dynasties. The narrative, full of interest in itself, is 
interspersed with numerous anecdotes illustrative of the charac- 
ters that figure in the various acts of the great drama; and the 
monotony of the ecclesiastical history is agreeably broken by the 
intervention of the Crusades, and other civil or political revo- 
lutions. The interference of the Portuguese in the ecclesiastical 
affairs of Abyssinia, and their abortive attempts to subjugate the 
Coptic Church of that country to the Roman See, is also an in- 
teresting episode in the history ; but as these proceedings affected 
the heretical communities almost exclusively, and as our limits 
oblige us to confine ourselves to the orthodox succession, we 
must refer the reader to the work itself for the instructive par- 
ticulars, and we will venture to promise that his attention will 
not flag in the perusal. 

We hasten to conclude our task with the promised notices of 
the Life of Cyril Lucar, which belongs to the latter part of the 
sixteenth and the commencement of the seventeenth centuries. 
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Born of a good family in the city of Candia, he was sent to 
Venice in the twelfth year of his age, and there commenced the 
studies which he afterwards completed at Padua. This course 
was adopted on the recommendation of his relative, Meletius Piga, 
who was afterwards raised to the Patriarchate of Alexandria. 


‘ Cyril became not only acquainted with Latin, but also with Italian; 
and, on the completion of his academical career, resolved to visit several of 
the most famous European cities, and, more especially, to inquire for him- 
self into the real condition and character of the Reformed communities, of 
which so much was heard, and so little known, in Egypt. A 

‘ It were much to be wished that we had any history of his wanderings : 
we should then be enabled more clearly to trace the gradual steps by which, 
from a sincere desire for the elevation and purification of his Church, he 
was led to assimilate fearfully with Calvinian Doctrine. But we only know, 
that he visited Geneva, Holland, and, it would seem, England; and thence 
returned to his own country. 

‘On the return of Cyril to Alexandria, Meletius Piga, finding him as 
opposed as ever to the Roman Church, seems never to have inquired whether 
his principles might not have. been warped by his close connexion with 
several of the Reformers, but in a short time raised him to the Priesthood, 
and finding that he continued to deserve promotion, made him Archiman- 
drite.’—Vol. ii. p. 360. 

In this capacity he passed a year at Constantinople—it does 
not appear on what business—at the end of which term he was 
sent into Poland, as delegate of Meletius, on a difficult and 
delicate mission. This was an unsuccessful attempt to prevent 
the union of the orthodox of Lithuania and Black Russia to the 
See of Rome, which Sigismund IITI., king of Poland, was using 
his utmost efforts to effect. 

‘ Finding his efforts unavailing, Cyril returned to Alexandria, with con- 
siderable increase of reputation, and a high character for political talent as 
well as learning. He found his services required in another way, and was 
dispatched into Crete, to collect the usual contributions for the Patriarchate, 
He went by way of Constantinople and Paros; and it was at the former 
place that he formed an intimacy with M. Von Haga, then travelling in the 
Levant, which also exerted a powerful influence on his future views. Nor 
need we wonder at this. Cyril could not but’see that his Church stood in 
need of reformation; the doctrines then controverted in the West had 
received no elucidation nor decision, as they since have, in an Oriental 
Synod; the views of Lucar were probably indistinct and ill-defined, and 
rendered, perhaps, more obscure both by his intercourse with Romanists 
and with Protestants. In this state of things, a compact, clear, well-defined, 
and logical system was set before him by the teachers and disciples of Cal- 
vinism: they seemed to have worked their way gradually, to have shrunk 
from sudden disclosures and open attacks; and as Cyril seems to have 
been possessed but of moderate though highly respectable talents, and cer- 
tainly had no knowledge of the Calvinistic controversy beyond that which 
Calvinists were pleased to give, we cannot wonder that he fell into their 
snare. Haga’s character stood high; and one great object of his life 
seems to have been the bringing about an union between Geneva and 
Constantinople. 

‘ On his return to Egypt, he found his benefactor and relation, Meletius 
Piga, on his death-bed, and closed his eyes.’—Vol. ii, pp. 363, 364. 
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Cyril succeeded to the Patriarchate of Alexandria, which he 
governed in peace for ten years. 


‘It was in the year 1612 that, on the removal of Neophytus from the 
(C£cumenical Throne by the caprice of the Sultan, Cyril Lucar was compelled 
to visit Constantinople, in order to assist in the deposition of the Patriarch, 
and to administer the affairs of that Church. Here he found his old friend, 
M. Von Haga, who then occupied the post of ambassador from the States 
to the Sublime Porte; and the acquaintance thus renewed soon became a 
cordial friendship. 

‘ Cyril arrived in Constantinople before, or at the beginning of Lent; and 
it so happened that in one of the sermons preached during that season, a 
Greek Monk, who was an agent of the Jesuits, publicly preached Romanist 
doctrines in one of the Greek churches. The Jesuits had established a college 
at Constantinople about the year 1601: the buildings were handsome, the 
library well assorted, and the Priests laborious, active, and intriguing. They 
soon made great way with the Greeks: but, strange to say, found more 
difficulty with members of the Roman Communion. The latter were, for 
the most part, under the spiritual guidance of Franciscans and Dominicans 
who viewed the advances of the new Society with jealousy: and were not 
without their fears lest the turbulent and intermeddling spirit it displayed 
at Constantinople, should occasion the banishment of all Romanists from 
that city. Cyril publicly opposed the new doctrine, and thereby drew upon 
himself the deadly and implacable hatred of the Jesuits; and a struggle 
commenced between him and that Society, which only ended with his life. 

‘ Hitherto Cyril's conduct seems to have been irreproachable. He may 
indeed have theoretically entertained too favourable an opinion of the Pro- 
testant communities on the Continent; but this opinion had not influenced 
his conduct. By the advice of Von Haga, while administering the See of 
Constantinople, he wrote to M. Uytenbogaert, Minister at the Hague, of 
whom he had possibly gained some knowledge by report during his Euro- 
pean travels. This was the first step in his ruin.’—Vol. ii. p. 364—366. 


We regret that we cannot find space for the correspondence 
of the Patriarch with the Dutch minister, our own Archbishop 
Abbot, and Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, which 
last is now published for the first time. His progress in error 
is marked in these letters by a gradual apostasy from the doctrine 
of the Eastern Church, and a growing attachment to Protestant 
tenets. An intimacy with M. David le Leu de Wilhem, a 
Dutch gentleman of good fortune and liberal education, at that 
time travelling in Egypt, served still further to warp his mind 
and to attach him more strongly to Genevan teaching. In 1621, 
the Ecumenical throne of Constantinople became vacant by the 
death of Timothy. ‘Cyril was unanimously elected Patriarch, 
and from this time he scarcely knew an hour’s peace.’ 


‘Cyril Lucar’s attention was, immediately on his promotion, drawn to 
the progress which the Jesuits were making at Constantinople; and they, 
on their part, were not less anxious narrowly to watch the proceedings of 
one who had hitherto shewn himself their most determined enemy. The 
Patriarch’s first proceeding was the publication of a Pastoral mandate, by 
which all the Faithful were desired to withdraw themselves from the com- 
munion of all members of the Latin Church. 

NO, LXIII,—N. S. H 
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* This blowstruck directly at the Jesuits ; and they werenot long in shewing 
that they felt and sosanted| it. By the influence of the French ambassador, 
they made Gregory of Amasea, a man who had openly submitted to the 
Pope, Anti-patriarch ; but this step was quite unsuccessful. On the Satur- 
day following the publication of Gregory’s elevation, Cyril, accompanied by 
four Archbishops, and many of his Clergy, solemnly excommunicated the 
intruder, after a sermon, in which, without expressly mentioning the Jesuits, 
he referred to certain incendiaries, with whom it would be necessary to deal 
more severely, unless they desisted from their plots. The government took 
the matter up: Gregory was banished, and, while on his way to the place 
of exile, strangled. 

‘ In the following April, the Jesuits waited on the Vizir, with the infor- 
mation that Cyril was intriguing with the Florentines, in the intention of 
delivering up to them one of the Islands of the Archipelago, As this 
accusation was accompanied by a present of twenty thousand dollars, the 
Vizir paid immediate attention to it; and without attending to Cyril’s 
defence, sent him prisoner to Rhodes. 

‘ But now a serious difficulty arose. The Jesuits urged the election of 
another Patriarch ; but the Greeks affirmed that the throne was not vacant, 
and that if an intruder attempted to occupy it, they would not pay the 
Pescesium, without which the Turkish government would recognize no 
Patriarch. In this difficulty the Jesuits cast their eyes on Anthemius, 
Archbishop of Adrianople, a rich but worthless man, and offered to secure 
his election, if he would consent to pay the requisite sum, Anthemius 
agreed; and he was thus raised to the dignity that he coveted.’—Vol. ii. 
pp. 411—413. 

‘ Urban VIII., on hearing of the exile of Cyril, wrote a letter of thanks 
to the French ambassador, Count de Cesi, congratulating him on the service 
he had done to the Catholic Faith. “ Your actions at Constantinople,” says 
he, “‘ have been heard by the Roman Church with applause. We know the 
calamities which have involved that son of darkness and champion of hell, 
and the blow that was struck at heresy, while through your efforts the Ve- 
nerable Father Anthemius was set over the Church of Constantinople. 
While you remain the supporter of his dignity, we shall know that the 
Church in that part of the world does not lack a strenuous defender.” But 
at the same time, King James I. wrote to our ambassador, Sir Thomas 
Rowe, desiring him to procure, at any cost, the recall of Cyril. The neces- 
sary orders having been issued, Cyril returned on the first of September, to 
Galata; and Anthemius, either struck with remorse, or overcome by fear, 
waited on him, and offered to resign to him the Patriarchate. But Cyril 
thought that thus to accept it would be both uncanonical and dangerous, 
and contented himself with receiving the declaration of Anthemius that 
the patriarchal throne was vacant: waiting God’s time to be restored to 
his rightful dignity. Count de Cesi, on hearing this, was furious; and 
having sent for Anthemius, and bitterly reproached him with his cowardice, 
he persuaded him, by a large sum of money and by promises of protection, 
to continue to act as Patriarch. He was again proclaimed, especially at 
Galata, and retained his dignity for some little time longer. At length, 
overcome by terror, he went to Cyril by night, abdicated the Patriarchate, 
and henpegie absolution, protesting that he would rather suffer death than 
again mount the throne of Constantinople. After this, he retired to the 
Holy Mountain, with the intention of passing his time in religious seclusion 
in the Monastery of S. Athanasius. Cyril’s friends now persuaded him to 
come forward; and, by the assistance of a considerable Pescesium, he was 
again recognized as legitimate Patriarch. This business, however, cost the 
Church of Constantinople sixty thousand dollars,—the interest of which (for 
it was borrowed) weighed it down for many years,’—Vol. ii. pp. 417, 418. 
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The Jesuits, however, would not be quiet. The Propaganda 
next interfered, but for some time without success, thanks to the 
kind offices of Sir Thomas Rowe, then British Ambassador at 
Constantinople. An Anti-patriarch was sent out with the 
title of Apostolic Suffragan, but he was not received by the 
Greeks, and was glad to make a safe and speedy retreat to 
Rome. 

In the following June a Greek Monk, named Nicolas Metaxa, 
arrived from England with a printing press, a fount of Greek 
types, and the requisite knowledge of the art of printing: under 
the patronage of the Patriarch, and the protection of the British 
Ambassador, he commenced practising his craft, and under- 
took to print the celebrated ‘ Oriental Confession of Christian 
Faith, by Cyril Lucar. The project was defeated for the time, 
but the work was afterwards published in Latin at Geneva, and, 
when translated into Greek, became a fruitful source of conten- 
tion in the Eastern Church. It could not be otherwise, for, 
although it represented only the private views of its author, 
whose Calvinistic tendencies had been confirmed by time and 
by his intercourse with Protestants, yet it was put forth in the 
name of the Orthodox Church, and with all the authority that 
the title of the Gicumenical Patriarch could give it. It was op- 
posed to the dogmatic teaching of the Greek Church on several 
fundamental points, as on the Rule of Faith, Election and Re- 
probation, the Intercession of Saints, Justification, the number 
of the Sacraments and the mode of their operation, and on other 
— of less importance: and was consequently hailed by the 

rotestants of Europe as an important confirmation of their pro- 
test against the errors and corruptions of the Church of Rome. 
But for the Orthodox Greeks themselves, however firm and un- 
compromising they might be in the maintenance of their own 
spiritual independence, and of the distinctive teaching of their 
own Church as opposed to that of Rome, yet they had no in- 
clination at all to the cold and deadening theology of any Pro- 
testant school, and were as little patient of the platform of 
Geneva as of the throne of the Vatican. 

But to return to the narrative. No sooner was the press in 
operation than the printer and his patron became objects of the 
fury of the Jesuits. False accusations were invented, with a 
view to instigate against them the Turkish authorities, and the 
whole city was thrown into confusion. The influence of the 
English ambassador was, however, sufficient to protect the 
patriarch and Metaxa from personal violence, and to procure 
the banishment of the intriguing missionaries. And now the 
Genevans, considering their triumph complete at Constantinople, 
proceeded to extend their influence, and cast their eyes on Egypt 

H 2 
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as a hopeful field for proselytism. Gerasimus had succeeded 
Cyril as Patriarch of Alexandria. 

‘ M. Leger was now pastor of the Dutch congregation at Pera: and he 
appears to have exercised considerable influence over Cyril. He and Von 
Haga, having been successful beyond their hopes at Constantinople, now 
turned their views to Alexandria, thinking that Gerasimus might be as 
easily won as his predecessor. They accordingly wrote to the Patriarch, 
and Cyril seems to have accompanied their letters with one of his own. 
They proposed, at the expense of the Sates-General, to erect colleges, and 
to establish printing-presses in Egypt, on condition that the Calvinistic 
bodies were received to the Communion of the Alexandrian Church. The 
bribe was tempting, but Gerasimus thus replied, in an excellent letter :— 

‘ “Unity,” he observes, “is that at which all Christians ought to aim; 
but it is necessary to be careful that it is a true, not a false unity. We can 
only give peace on the same terms on which Christ gave it. A suspected 
= is more dangerous than open warfare. Colleges would indeed be a 

oon to Alexandria; but not on the terms proposed. The recent attempts 
to make the Scriptures more clear than Christ left them, are by no means 
to be approved. The obscurity of Scripture has always been confessed ; 
the Apocalypse may more truly be called an obvelation than a revelation. 
There are, for those that need them, the catecheses of S. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
S. John Studites, 8. Gregory Nyssen.” ’—Vol. ii. p. 431. 


Meanwhile, the Papal emissaries were not inactive. The 
French ambassador at the Porte, two Greek prelates of the 
Roman communion, and Cyril of Berea, a plotting ambitious 
metropolitan of the Orthodox Church, but a disciple of the 
Jesuits, amply compensated for the absence of the missionaries. 
Cyril Lucar was banished a second time, and only restored to 
his throne on the payment of an enormous bribe, to be supplanted 
again, and driven a third time into exile, the very next year. 

Mr. Neale has been so fortunate as to recover twenty-three 
letters, addressed by the patriarch to the Dutch preacher, 
M. Leger; in addition to those published by Aymon, in his 
‘Monumens Authentiques.’ They belong principally to this period, 
and show how complete was the ascendancy that Protestantism 
had gained over him, how entire was his apostasy from the 
Catholic teaching of the Orthodox Church; so that he hesitated 
not to adopt the conventional phraseology employed by ultra- 
Protestants to stigmatize Catholic mysteries—phraseology which 
Mr. Neale justly remarks, ‘ can be called nothing less than pro- 
fane.’ At length, in 1636, he was restored to his throne for 
the last time; and it is curious that his abandonment of the prin- 
ciples which his office pledged him to defend, is most distinctly 
announced in a letter addressed by him to the senators of Geneva, 
immediately after his final restoration, in which letter he de- 
clares his adhesion to Calvin, and his admiration for his teaching. 
He was not long allowed to occupy his throne in peace; the 
friends of the deposed patriarch, Cyril of Bera, were ‘ the 
sworn enemies of Cyril Lucar; the Jesuits were still active ; 
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and the true sons of the Eastern Church seemed almost extinct.’ 
We give the conclusion of his troubled life, and a summary of 
his character, in the words of our author :— 


‘ His enemies, finding that the banishments of Cyril did not advance 
their own views, determined on his death. And remembering that they 
had always succeeded best with the Sultan in his absence from Constanti- 
nople, they conceived that they had now an excellent opportunity ; as 
Amurath was about to march against Bagdad. They accordingly made 
interest with Bairam Pasha, who was high in the Sultan’s favour from his 
zeal in this very expedition; and between the Infidel Minister and the 
agents of the Jesuits the ruin of Cyril was concerted. It happened that 
while Amurath was on his march, the Cossacks seized Azof; and Bairam, 
together with another of Cyril’s enemies, Hussain Pasha, informed the Sultan 
that that enterprise had been favoured, if not instigated by Cyril; and that 
it was most unwise policy to leave so active a man in Constantinople. 
Amurath, carried away by anger, instantly signed Cyril’s death-warrant, 
and dispatched it to Constantinople. The orders arrived at Constantinople 
on the twenty-seventh of June; and Musa Pasha, the governor of the city, 
prepared to carry them into execution. But, fearing that the execution of 
Cyril in the heart of Constantinople might raise a tumult, the janissaries 
whom he dispatched were instructed to say, that they were sent to carry 
the Patriarch on board ship, it being the Sultan’s pleasure that he should 
be sent into exile. Cyril at once submitted ; he went that evening on board 
a boat, expecting to be conveyed to S. Stephano, a small town near Con- 
stantinople, where a vessel was said to be waiting for him. But no sooner 
were they out of sight of land, than, perceiving what their real intention 
was, he knelt down, and prayed earnestly. When he had ceased, after some 
abuse and a few blows, they put the bowstring about his neck, and having 
done their work, threw his body into the sea. It was picked up by some 
fishermen, and returned to his friends, by whom it was buried decently. 
But the malice of his enemies did not end with his life: they complained to 
the governor of the city, by whose orders the corpse was disinterred, and 
again thrown into the sea. Washed on shore by the billows, it was buried 
in one of the islands in the bay of Nicomedia. 

‘ Thus, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, and the thirty-sixth of his 
Patriarchate, fell Cyril Lucar: a man, whose character can hardly be given, 
without the risk of doing injustice to his own piety, or speaking lightly of 
the pernicions doctrines which he taught. It is necessary to keep in mind 
the vast difference between the propagation of heresy, and the being an 
heretic, if we would judge of him rightly. The greater part of the doctrines he 
held had never been censured by his own Church; those who opposed them, 
opposed them for their own interested ends, and in combating heresy were 
guilty of schism. Those who held them were Cyril's superiors in learning, 
his friends, his protectors, his patrons; those who rejected them, his in- 
feriors in every way, his own enemies, and in union with the Infidels. Had 
the Council of Bethlehem been held previously, Cyril would never probably 
have fallen into the snares laid for him; or, if he had, must have been more 
severely judged. It is worthy of remark, that this Council, while condemn- 
ing his errors, spoke of ten thousand witnesses to his well known piety. 
Indeed, his humility and patience are conspicuous through the whole tenor 
of his letters, 

‘ Therefore, while we utterly reject the Protestant idea that he died as a 
saint and a martyr, we are nearly as far from entertaining that of Rome, 
that he perished as a notorious and obstinate heretic, whose body sea and 
land equally refused to receive. Considering what he did and what he suf- 
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fered, the strength of his enemies, the weakness of his friends, the power of 
his early associations, the unkindness and unfairness of Rome, the bitter- 
ness of his persecutors, his own meekness, and patience, and great humi- 
lity, and using towards him that charity of judgment which we should 
ourselves desire, we are justified in believing, that, notwithstanding his 
many errors,— 

«« After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.” 

‘ The executioners having carried Cyril’s clothes to the market in Constan- 
tinople for the purpose of disposing of them, there was an universal burst 
of grief among the Christians: Cyril of Berza was openly called villain, 
murderer, and Pilate, and a body of petitioners entered his house, demand- 
ing the corpse. Failing in this application, they applied to the Mahometan 
authorities; but, of course, to as little purpose.’—Vol. ii. pp. 453—455. 


But the troubles to which his unhappy writings had given 
occasion did not terminate with his own career. Indeed he had 
but lived to see their commencement. The influence of the 
Latins again rose in the Turkish capital; through their interest, 
Cyril of Berza, the ambitious and vindictive rival of Cyril 
Lucar, again succeeded to the patriarchate; and, three months 
after his elevation, a council assembled at Constantinople pro- 
nounced an anathema on Cyril, which was subsequently con- 
firmed in the Synod of Jassy, (a.p. 1642.) The Council of 
Bethlehem, at a later period (a.p. 1672), under the presidency 
of Dositheus, Patriarch of Jerusalem, spared the memory of the 
Patriarch, while it anathematized the Calvinistic teaching em- 
bodied in his writings. The course they adopted was remark- 
able—The Orthodox Confession was declared a forgery of the 
Protestants palmed upon the C&cumenical Patriarch, in order to 
obtain credit for their pestilent novelties, but evidently none of 
his, as was proved by a comparison of his acknowledged writings, 
all consonant with orthodox belief. The defence, though inge- 
nious, was scarcely consistent with the decrees of Constanti- 
nople and Jassy accepted by the Council. Besides, the author- 
ship of the obnoxious Confession was too plainly avowed by 
Cyril to allow us to entertain the slightest doubt of its genuine- 
ness; and we apprehend that, had the fathers of Bethlehem 
been in possession of the correspondence with M. Leger, such 
a defence could never have been attempted. 

We have dwelt at such length on this instructive history, be- 
cause, as we have said, we deem it so important as a warning to 
those who, in these days, would renew the attempts of the Cal- 
vinists of the seventeenth century, to Protestantize the Oriental 
Churches. It failed then, and it must fail again. The genius of 
the eastern mind is wholly opposed to the growth of ‘ Protestant 
* principles "—if the phrase be not an absurdity—it cannot rest 
satisfied with mere negations. Nothing but a combination of 


circumstances could have made Cyril ‘Lucar a Calvinist—his 
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European education ; his early prejudices against Rome, height- 
ened into disgust by what he had witnessed in Poland, and by 
the machinations of the Jesuit missionaries in Constantinople ; 
his extensive acquaintance among learned and estimable Pro- 
testants, and their important services; to which may be added 
the miserably corrupt state of his own Church. Yet the zeal, 
the learning, and personal piety of the C&cumenical Patriarch, 
united to many amiable qualities, which made him beloved in 
life and regretted in death, could not commend his tenets to 
the acceptance of his people: with all these advantages, Calvin- 
istic teaching took no root; but, after a desperate struggle of 
half a century, sank abashed before the acts of the Council of 
Bethlehem. 

And here we take leave of Mr. Neale for the present, with the 
sincere expression of our best wishes for his success in the fur- 
ther progress of his labours, the continuation of which, we are 
happy to see, is already announced. The important work which 
he has undertaken, is worthy of his best and most anxious care, 
and we hope that his industry will not flag until he has brought 
it to a happy completion. Only let not the ‘lima labor et mova’ 
be deemed irksome and unprofitable. Perhaps a more diligent 
application of the former might have removed some minor 
iledshes which may have been detected in the composition, 
but do not call for serious animadversion; and an extension of 
the latter might have supplied some defects which are not to be 
visited severely, and to which we allude merely to introduce the 
expression of a hope that the warning of Origen’s example may 
not be lost on his historian,—that he will not write too much 
or too hastily. A life is barely sufficient to do full justice to the 
subject which he has in hand. 








Art. V.—Letters of William III. and Louis XIV. and of their 
Ministers, illustrative of the Domestic and Foreign Politics of 
England, from the Peace of Ryswick to the Accession of Philip V. 
of — Edited by Paut Grimsiot. London: Longman 
& Co. 1848. 


Tue valuable collection of political letters here published are 
the fruit, as we are informed in the preface, of many years’ 
labour and protracted researches on the part of the editor. 
Those who are unaccustomed to the dust and weariness of such 
pursuits have probably no conception of the untiring perseve- 
rance and patient zeal which are necessary for the examination 
of archives and state papers, with a view of extracting and 
arranging such portions of them as may be presented to the 
public in a comprehensive form. M. Grimblot, however, has 
accomplished his work, and the world at its ease may now peruse 
letters of William III., Louis XIV., and their able ministers, 
of great historical interest, which hitherto have been scattered 
throughout Europe in public offices and family records. 

The progress of constitutional government had not reduced 
the power of the crown to its present dependence on the will 
of its ministers in the age when these letters were written. 
Struggles, indeed, had taken place in England to gain this 
object, with fearful results, and royalty had twice fallen in that 
century ; but the government of a popular administration was 
as yet very imperfect and very partial. The people were able, 
with a convulsive effort, to shake off the Stuarts; but they were 
unable to resist the arbitrary spirit of Dutch William, who very 
naturally, when sent for to be King of England, determined to 
beso. He did not leave the native flats of Holland where his 
affections ever dwelt, in order to be the tool of English prime 
ministers—he did not invade the dominions of his father-in-law, 
and place himself among strangers—without the recompence of 
gratifying his ambitious turn of mind. William III. was the 
deviser of his own counsels; and, though much disturbed by the 
constant effervescence of a parliament impatient at its small share 
in the executive, and fond of using its power to refuse supplies, 
and thus to hold the king in check, had yet the pleasure of cor- 
responding with foreign nations as if he alone were responsible. 
His letters, therefore, were real and responsible national docu- 
ments, and as such capable of showing the character of the 
writer, and impressing an individual mark on national affairs. 
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Of Louis le Grand it is unnecessary to say that he was King of 
France, truly and literally. In his letters we find the directing 
spirit of one man speaking for the nation, not at the people’s 
bidding, or, on the other hand, as a stranger ruling them, but as 
the exercise of a paternal discretion made him see fit. Both the 
circumstances of the period, and the characters of these two 
kings, combine to give great interest to the genuine communi- 
cations which were actually the cause of political events. In 
these very letters we may see the fountain, as it were, and the 
small beginnings of after history. 

The period comprehended in these two volumes is about 
three years and a half. First, we have three months’ corre- 
spondence previous to the treaty of Ryswick, signed September 
2, 1697. ‘Then follows the lengthened discussion on the first 
partition treaty, carried on through Lord Portland, Ambassador 
Extraordinary at Paris, and Count Tallard, who occupied the 
same post in London. The overgrown empire of Spain was 
without an heir, and Charles II. was likely soon to quit his 
earthly throne, where he had passed but a sorrowful life: his 
dominions, therefore, were portioned out in the imaginations of 
France and England in such a way as seemed most likely to 
preserve the peace of Europe. The first treaty on this subject 
was signed October 11, 1698; but its arrangements, that were 
the result of so much forethought, were entirely put aside in 
six months’ time by thedeath of the Electoral Prince of Bavaria. 
A fresh correspondence, therefore, was carried on, which, from 
its similarity to the former, is not given so fully in the present 
collection. 

The second partition treaty was concluded May 13, 1700, 
and on the 1st of November the King of Spain cleared the 
mg for its operation; but behold, this treaty also vanished ! 

ouis XIV. could not resist the temptation of allowing his 
grandson to be placed on the throne of Spain. 

Vain, however, as were these treaties, as far as their direct 
fulfilment is concerned, the historian may learn much of the 
conditions and views of the nations of Europe from the pro- 
posals which underwent discussion, and the manner in which it 
was thought such affairs were to be settled. 

The history of England during the reign of William III. is 
acknowledged to be but little known, partly from the accident 
of two historians being cut short in their labours before they 
arrived at this period, while others, who have written on more 
recent times, have commenced at subsequenteras. This deficiency 
is, however, just now supplied in the history of Mr. Macaulay, 
to whom M. Grimblot has dedicated his work. No doubt, 
therefore, the new light which these letters are capable of 
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affording is amply made use of; and in the hands of one so well 
acquainted with English history, we have confidence that they 
will but be appreciated at their true and impartial value, and 
not, as M. Grimblot would seem to imply, be made to change 
the whole character of the reign in public estimation. The 
examination of these documents gives undoubtedly a more 
favourable idea of William’s honesty and sincerity of heart than 
the very uncomely notions which are generally held of him 
would allow. But his career as King of England remains 
unsatisfactory as ever. The more we go into the details of any 
period of history, the more do we see the broad outlines between 
the right and the wrong softened down. Men who figure in 
more general history as perfect models, or as given up to every- 
thing bad, are found on closer and more personal inspection to 
have acted, after all, very much on the same principles which 
guide the average of mortals. Yet we fancy that the larger and 
more general views of history often convey a juster estimate of 
historic character than the details; for in the one case we 
think of kings as kings, or responsible ministers as such, and in 
the other we are inclined to look on them as men of but the 
same responsibility which a private station confers; because we 
think what we ourselves would do under like emergencies; 
and, surely, men must be judged according to their positions, 
with the mixture of good and evil, and the varieties of tempta- 
tion and of stimulus, pertaining to every man’s lot. 

M. Grimblot is an ardent constitutionalist, and starts with 
the idea that William III. is the representative of his princi- 
ples. The confidential and friendly tone of his letters to Lord 
Portland confirms this favourable impression, and William, 
— is perfection. We will, however, give his own 
words :— 


‘It ill becomes a foreigner, I am aware, to reproach any nation with a 
want of gratitude. But William III. is not a man of one nation more than 
of another; he is the representative of a principle. Frenchman though I 
be, I look upon William III. as one of the greatest characters in history ; 
and I willingly say with Mr. Hallam, that “ a high regard for the memory 
of William III. may justly be reckoned one of the tests by which genuine 
Whiggism, as —< both to Tory and Republican principles, has always 
been recognised.” Was it not he, in fact, who accomplished the revolution 
of 1688? And this revolution—what was it but the triumph of those prin- 
ciples, which in the language of our day are styled liberal, over those of 
absolute monarchy—the great cause, whose brilliancy is at times eclipsed, 
but cannot be extinguished—which, under different names, is debated in 
every land—which, if it must be said, has been triumphed over but yester- 
day in France, and on which I had fixed all my hopes and thoughts for the 
welfare of my country. Time waswhen we were wont tosay, that since France 
had had the misfortune to have her Stuarts, Providence had provided for her 
a William of Orange, in the person of a prince whose calamities I deplore 
too deeply to feel at liberty to condemn him. I only regret that he had 
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too much before his eyes the memory of his ancestor, rather than that of 
the great man whose career presents to the gaze of posterity a far different 
grandeur from the miserable satisfaction of placing a duke of Anjou on the 
throne of Spain. 

‘ Throughout his whole life, William III. never thought of himself; if 
he desired elevation, it was to raise the cause to which he was devoted. 
“Tt must ever,” says Mr. Hallam, “be an honour to the English crown 
that it has been worn by so great a man;” and to this sentiment I cor- 
dially respond.’— Pref. pp. xiii. xiv. 


The concluding paragraph is bold commendation of any one; 
nor can we readily concede that the heroic excellence of self- 
devotion is highly exemplified in the character of William IIL., 
whatever may be said in his behalf. We suspect, moreover, 
that the English as little liked their bargain when they had got 
him fairly among them, as the French liked the unfortunate 
prince to whom M. Grimblot compares him in original position. 
William IIT. we believe, acted an honest part in these treaties, 
and worked well with his minister, Lord Portland, but the 
English were ill satisfied to see foreigners managing their 
affairs, and to discover the king’s affections entirely exhausted 
on his own countrymen. He never warmed towards the 
country of his adoption, and never was its king in heart. He 
trampled down many time-hallowed prejudices; he destroyed 
the paternal character of the English throne, and utterly 
failed to establish any other sympathy of feeling in its place. 
How then can we call William an ‘honour to the English 
crown,’ when he cared so little for us, and so little strove to 
gain an English heart ? 

William’s own letters to the pensionary Heinsius, in Hol- 
land, betray how little sympathy he felt for England. He 
hates the English parliament, in common, indeed, with his pre- 
decessors, but every class was equally estranged from him, as 
Count Tallard did not fail to observe and communicate to his 
master the French king. For Holland he repines. He longs 
to be there when he can get away from the troubles of England. 
He was not as cold in disposition as many give him credit for, 
but towards England he was cold; and that is the point we 
have to deal with— 


‘ What care I how kind he be, 
If he be not kind to me?’ 


The following expressions in a letter to Heinsius, though pro- 
bably very true, sound like those of a stranger. The subject 
of discussion was, the supplies for the maintenance of a stand- 
ing army. 


‘ Kensington, January 21—31, 1698. *- 
‘I have already informed you by the last post, that affairs were going 
on badly in Parliament. There are men of a singular turn of mind, who 
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give the tone there. I shall be obliged to content myself with the sum 
voted by the House of Commons for the support of the troops during the 
current year. I shall get on with it as well asIcan. It is fortunate, 
however, that they have resolved to give half-pay to all the officers. who 
shall be disbanded. I estimate their number at 1,500, or nearly so; so 
that if we could afford it, we should have the means of forming again a 
considerable army; and many persons think that another Parliament will 
be more disposed to do so. What annoys me especially is, that they will 
not allow me to retain some of my regiments of Dutch guards in the pay 
of this country, while we shall be much embarrassed to find some means of 
getting them re-admitted into the service of the Republic. In this case, in 
order to meet the expense of their pay, without causing a new outlay to 
the States, it will be necessary to sacrifice the six Scotch regiments, and a 
few Swiss regiments besides.’—Vol. i, pp. 150, 151. 


Again— 


‘It were to be wished that the example of the States of Holland were 
followed in this country; but the people here are now so foolishly engrossed 
with themselves, that they do not pay the least attention to what is going 
on in foreign countries. One would say, either that this island is the only 
thing on the face of the earth, or, that it has nothing to do with the rest of 
the world.’—Vol. i. p. 184. 


So notorious was the want of confidence which the nation 
placed in William’s official nominees, that Louis XIV. in his 
lustructions to Count Tallard, specially desired that minister to 
ascertain the general feeling with regard to the ambassador at 
Paris, lest the French should be entering into treaties with 
William that would excite the odium of the whole English 
people. The French king thus explains himself:— 


‘ This precaution is the more important at present, inasmuch as from 
what we learn, on very good authority, the English nobility were never 
more discontented than they are at present, with those who possess the 
entire confidence of the master whom they have set over them. They are 
all convinced that they have no share in his confidence. They see with 
indignation, the Dutch loaded with wealth and honours, especially the last 
favourite, who is a young man, of great insolence and dissipation. It is 
affirmed, that they already complain openly that the honour of the first 
solemn embassy was not given to an Englishman. In fact, but few noble- 
men have sent their sons with this embassy, though this is generally done. 
Every day we hear of divers new circumstances which confirm what we 
have before learnt, and the distrust which the Dutch favourites seem to 
have of the English is a certain | omar ofit. This being the case, it seems 
to be prudent to return the good understanding with these ministers, so as 
not to lose the confidence of the others, or that of the nation, which, sooner 
or later, will make some grand attack upon them. This appears to be the 
more necessary under the present circumstances, as the ambassadors who 
would have credit with those who have no share in public affairs, and who 
are discontented, or but little favourable to the government, would be 
much more powerful than those who had the entire confidence of the new 
king, and the favourites, to which in all probability they do not pretend.’— 
Vol. i. pp. 235—237. 


In the same despatch the following passage also occurs ; and 
Louis XIV. may be supposed to be no bad judge of the state 
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of England, with the experience that half a century in such 
times had given him as a near neighbour, 


‘ The king of England affirms on his side, that the state of his health, 
which is daily declining, makes him wish to live in repose; and that this 
reason combines with his desire to contribute to the preservation of general 
tranquillity, 

‘ When Count Tallard has lived some timé in England, he will know, by 
his own observation, what we are to think of his real intentions. These he 
communicates to very few persons, and his confidence has hitherto been 
reserved for the Dutch alone, without admitting the English to share in it. 
The secretaries of state, with the exception of the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
have been, properly speaking, only clerks employed in writing the de- 
spatches, without having any thing to do with the secrets, The councils 
meet only for form’s sake, and important affairs are not discussed in them. 
Thus all centres in the King of England alone, and his favour seems to be 
shared only by the Earls of Portland and Albemarle, both of whom are 
Dutchmen. 

“ The credit of the latter has considerably increased of late; he takes cog- 
nisance of all affairs: whereas formerly he did not interfere; but it seems, 
from the information which his majesty receives, that he is at present in 
very high favour, while that of the Karl of Portland is on the decline. 

“ If Englishmen are employed, itis in such a manner that it is easy to see 
that the necessity of their services in the affairs committed to them is the 
sole cause of the confidence shown them by the King of England.’—Vol. i. 
pp. 249, 250. 


According to his instructions, Count Tallard reports his view 
of the state of things: 

‘London, May 9, 1698. 

‘ The King of England is very far from being master here; he is generally 
hated by all the great men and the whole of the nobility : I could not venture 
to say despised, for in truth that word cannot be applied to him, but it is 
the feeling which all those whom I have just mentioned entertain towards 
him. It is not the same with the people, who are very favourably inclined 
towards him, yet less so than at the beginning. The friendship which this 
prince shows to the Dutch, the intimacy in which he lives with them and 
with foreigners, the immense benefits which he confers on them, and the 
declared favour of the Earl of Albemarle, who is a very young man, have 
produced the effect which I have mentioned. 

The nation is divided into two parties, under whose name all the others 
have rallied ; one is called the Whigs, and the other the Tories. The first 
is composed of presbyterians, and of those who are opposed to arbitrary 
power and the royal authority. It is they who have placed the crown on ‘ 
the head of the present king. The second is composed of episcopalians, of 
those who are in favour of monarchy, and who consider the king at present 
on the throne as king only de facto, and not king de jure. These two parties 
divide all England between them. The king has of late passed several 
times from one party to the other, according to his wants, and has always 
abandoned, in order to succeed in his object, those who were in office, and 
who were opposed to the prevailing party. Hence arises the difficulty he 
has in finding persons whom he can place in office; nobody desires it, and 
in this respect every thing is in perpetual motion. 

‘ Nothing can equal the prodigality and disorder in the finances of England 
during the whole of the late war. Everything was done without regularity 
or system, and without economy ; and I confess that nothing has given me 
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aa vag surprise, as the details which have come to my knowledge on this 
subject. 

‘ No Englishman has any real share in public affairs, except the Lord 
Chancellor, a man of about thirty-seven or thirty-eight years of age, whom 
the king has placed in that office—much attached to that prince, very honest, 
and much esteemed by all parties. He is, however, employed solely on the 
home affairs of the kingdom. 

‘ The Secretaries of State attend to nothing whatever, except the affairs 
of the provinces. All the rest passes through the hands either of the king 
himself, who writes a great deal, or the Earl of Albemarle. I am persuaded 
that when the Earl of Portland returns he will find a place, though in this 
country he is looked upon as ruined. 

* The King is accused of being idle, at least of not being so laborious as 
he should be. He dines or sups three times a-week with the Earl of 
Albemarle, and a short time before setting out for Newmarket, he one 
day sat five hours at table.’—Vol. i. pp. 466—468. 


Yet the Lord Chancellor mentioned as an exception, was not 
always consulted before he was called on to act officially; a 
neglect of that high office on the part of William, which has 
offended its noble biographer of our own times. 


‘It must be admitted that he (Lord Somers) acted most unconstitutionally 
in sending blank commissions under the great seal, by which any commis- 
sioners whose names William might please to insert in it, should -be 
authorized to conclude the treaty on the terms proposed, or on any other 
terms which William might dictate. There can be no doubt that if his 
opinion upon a matter of such magnitude was disregarded, it was his duty 
to resign ; and that at all events he ought not to have enabled the king to 
conclude an important treaty, by which England was to be bound, without 
the privity and advice of a responsible English minister. If the government 
was to be carried on by the sovereign’s personal exercise of the prerogative, 
what had been gained by the revolution ?’—Lord Campbell’s Lives of the 
Chancellors, vol. iv.—(Letters, vol. ii. p. 146.) 


Many extracts might be brought forward, showing William’s 
great reserve towards the — For instance, in a memo- 
randum written by the Abbé Renaudot. 

‘ With regard to the King, his personal qualities are known, and, after 
what he has done, we may judge what reliance may be placed upon his 
word, and on all the engagements which may be made with him. His 
chief characteristic is great distrust, so that very few persons, even among 
those who are in office, are acquainted with his secrets. The Secretaries of 
State whom he has had, if we except the Duke of Shrewsbury, have been 
only a hired kind of clerks, who had only the despatch of the current affairs 
in the offices, and no share whatever in his secrets, which are in the hands 


of his Dutch favourites.’—Vol. ii. p. 191. 

But the little sympathy he felt for England is best seen in 
the disgust he expresses of the English parliament, and the joy 
with which he looks forward to free himself from his cares in 
the air of Holland :— 


‘ Hampton Court, April 12—23, 1700. 
‘ At last, I prorogued parliament yesterday. It has been in truth the 
most dismal session I have ever had. The members have separated in 
great disorder, and after many extravagances. Unless one had been 
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present, he could have no notion of their intrigues; one cannot even 
describe them.’—Vol. ii. p. 398. 


Again :— 


‘ Kensington, July 5—15, 1698. 

‘ At length, I have this day prorogued the parliament to the 2d of 
August, and intend to dissolve it by proclamation the day after to-morrow, 
and in a few days to call anew one. This has been an intolerably long 
session, very embarrassing and difficult, and it had taken an unfavourable 
turn at the beginning, but, God be thanked, it has ended better than I 
could have hoped. I can now be certain, with God’s help, of setting out 
in a fortnight at latest.’.—Vol. ii. p. 71. 


In another letter to the Pensionary, he says :— 


‘ What vexes me in particular is, that this affair retards my departure 
for Holland, for which I long more than ever. I shall become ill if I have 
to remain here longer. I have been indisposed for some days, but am now 
better.’—Vol. ii. p. 415. 


His departure is thus noticed by the observant Tallard in 
writing to his master :— 


‘ The King of England left London yesterday and embarked at Margate 
this morning. His countenance was expressive of the joy which he felt at 
going to Holland: he took no pains whatever to conceal it from the 
English, and, to say the truth, they speak very openly about it.’—Vol. ii. p. 91. 


The annoyance which he felt at the proceedings of parliament 
even caused him to meditate leaving England altogether, and 
retiring to the more congenial Holland. In allusion to this he 
writes to Heinsius :— 


‘I am so chagrined at what passes in the Lower House with regard to 
the troops, that I can scarce turn my thoughts to any other matter. I 
foresee that I shall be obliged to come to sesotntions of extremity, and that 
I shall see you in Holland sooner than I had thought. It is impossible 
for me to enter into particulars at present; and affairs are so changeable 
here, that one can rely with certainty upon nothing, till it is done.’—Vol. ii. 
p. 219, 220. 


A speech which he proposed to deliver in parliament, declar- 
ing this intention, is preserved in the British Museum. The 
original, in his own handwriting, is in French. Its authenticity 
cannot be questioned :— 


‘My Lords and Gentlemen,—I came into this kingdom at its own 
desire, to save it from ruin, and to ore your religion, your laws and 
liberties ; and in order to do this, I have been obliged to sustain a long and 
burdensome war, which, through the grace of God and the bravery of this 
nation, is now terminated by a happy peace, in which you might live hap- 
pily and in repose, if you would contribute to your safety in the manner I 
recommended to you at the opening of this session; but seeing, on the 
contrary, that you have so little regard for my advice, and that you do not 
take any care of your safety, and expose yourselves to evident ruin, 
depriving yourselves of the sole and only means which could secure your 
safety, it would not be just or reasonable that I should be witness of your 
loss, not being able to do anything on my part to avoid it, not being in a 
state to defend and protect you, which was the only view I had in coming 
into this country ; F weed I must require you to choose and point out to 
me such persons as you shall judge capable, to whom I may leave the 
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administration of the government in my absence, assuring you that, 
although I may be obliged now to withdraw myself from the country, [ 
shall always preserve the same desire for its advantage and prosperity ; 
and when I judge that my presence here may be necessary for your 
defence, and I believe I can undertake it with success, I shall return hither 
and hazard my life for your safety, as I have done in times past; praying 
the good God to bless your counsels, and to inspire you with what is 
necessary for the good and safety of the kingdom.’—Vol. ii. p. 221. 

William, no doubt, had just cause of complaint at the fre- 
quent stoppage of supplies from parliament. Here they had 
him fairly, and there was no escape ; but his profuse liberality 
to Dutch favourites was not calculated to make the English 
desirous of placing more than what was necessary at his dis- 

osal. That he was lamentably poor, is everywhere apparent. 

0 aproposal from Heinsius that he should borrow some mone 
to have in reserve for emergencies, he replies :—* This would be, 
‘ without question, a very useful and necessary precaution; 
‘ but the state of affairs here is at present such, that not only 
‘ is it impossible for me to make such a loan, but I do not even 
‘see how I shall be able to pay some debts this year, however 
‘urgent they may be.’ Such a point would not escape the 
French ambassador, who, with characteristic but modest shrewd- 
ness, thus addresses his king :— 

‘ It would be rashness in me to pretend to send your Majesty any correct 
news of the present state of this country after so short a sojourn here. 
There are, however, truths which are evident to all the world, and one of 
these is, that a state of financial embarrassment has succeeded the former 
opulence, and that the king is very far from being so much the master as 
is believed in France. Several Englishmen have already told me so without 
any reserve; and if the troops are not yet disbanded, it is because they do 
not know out of what fund to take the sums granted to pay the arrears. 
Meantime they are kept on, and the amount of the arrears increases. They | 
see and they say so, and it is not yet decided, though the committee on this 
matter meets twice a-week ; but it is difficult to get money.’ Vol. i. p. 323. 

William’s position with regard to the Church does not require 
much comment. That no love was lost between them, would be 
acknowledged on all sides. He was a Presbyterian, and looked 
on the Church as a body of whose existence he was cognisant 
only as something to be managed, but with which he had no 
feelings in common. We do not, however, enter on this sub- 
ject further than to give one or two short extracts, showing how 
the French looked upon the state of religious parties in England. 
All notice of ecclesiastical matters must occur, of course, but 
by accident in these volumes, and we do not consider the French 
nation fair judges of our Church under any circumstances ; 
but yet there is considerable penetration in Louis XIV.’s 
remarks to his minister :— 

‘ There always will be a subject of division in the nation, arising from 
the opposition of the members of the Anglican Church and of the Presby- 
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terians. The latter, seeing a king of their own sect upon the throne, 
hoped, at first, soon to put down the Anglican Church. ‘They afterwards 
sought for means to unite with it; but neither of these designs could 
succeed, and, though the King of England at first showed great respect for 
the Anglican Church, it appears, nevertheless, that those who are attached 
to it are persuaded that he wished to destroy it, and that he would do so 
suill if he could succeed. The Duke of Leeds was one of the persons most 
attached to the King of England when he was Prince of Orange, and at the 
beginning of his reign. He had contributed more than any other person 
to his marriage. The Earls of Rochester and Clarendon were uncles to the 
Princess of Orange. These three noblemen are considered as the most 
zealous friends of the interests of the Anglican Church, and it is firmly 
believed that all those who entertain the same sentiments are but little 
attached to the present government.’—Vol. i. pp. 255, 256. 

Again, in the official memorandum before alluded to, written 
probably by the Abbé Renaudot, we meet the following 
passage :— 

‘ With respect to the Anglican Church, it may be supposed that this 
Parliament will not close without several affairs being brought forward 
which concern its interests. It is important to watch them closely, for they 
have always had important results in this country. The Presbyterians, 
having a king of their own sect, have become insolent; they believed at the 
beginning that they might authoritatively oppress the Anglican Church ; 
but they have not been able to succeed. They have endeavoured to obtain 
their object by various plans of reunion, which have also been rejected, 
It is not amiss that these disputes exist, and they must not be considered 
as indifferent. The Duke of Leeds, the Earls of Rochester and Clarendon, 
and others, are the most zealous defenders of the Church, and have more 
credit in it than the bishops; who, for the most part, are Presbyterians at 
heart, and see nothing good in the Anglican Church but her dignities and 
her revenues. There is scarcely any one who deserves to be courted, and 
most of them have no very great credit. But among those who have been 
deposed for having declined to acknowledge the Prince of Orange, there 
are some of much merit; from whom good information might sometimes be 
received, and with whom it might be useful to make acquaintance through 
third persons. The principal of these is the Bishop of Bath and Wells.’— 
Vol. ii. pp. 198, 199. 

An unpleasant feature in William’s character, that is per- 
petually discovering itself throughout his correspondence with 
the court of France, is the unceasing aversion he exhibited 
towards the unfortunate James, and the constant agitation he 
kept up to expel him from the hospitality of Louis. Louis, 
however, was firm; no persuasion could induce him to turn 
away the fugitive monarch, who had come to him in the hour of 
distress. Through all the conferences before signing the treaty 
of Ryswick, it was urged on the part of William, that France 
must not harbour James, if she desired to prove the sincerity of 
her good-will towards England. It was suggested that Avignon 
or Rome would be residences for the exiled king more to the 
English taste than Fontainbleau or Versailles. When this 
could not be made an express article of treaty, Lord Portland, 
William’s representative in the affair, tried hard to extract a 
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verbal understanding; and Marshal Boufflers, on one occasion, 
went so far as to advert to the place whither he might be sent, 
mentioning Avignon. Of this conversation much was after- 
wards made, as implying that James was to leave France; but 
Louis pointed to the words of the treaty, and declared, to his 
honour, that he never contemplated so great an act of unkind- 
ness, and never would require his kinsman and brother monarch 
to leave his dominions. It was stated by Lord Portland, that 
his master would naturally be fearful of cabals or conspiracies 
when James was so close, and that it was contrary to the spirit 
of a true national alliance, that a king of England should be 
acknowledged as such in the court of France, when he himself 
was treated with as the real occupier of the British throne. To 
this Louis replied, that he had solemnly engaged to put down all 
cabals to the best of his power, and that the residence of James 
at his own court enabled him to prevent such conspiracies more 
easily than if he was removed out of the sphere of his observa- 
tion. In fine, Louis always states that James shall not go; and 
consequently James remains, hunting and amusing himself. and 
altogether passing a very pleasant life, much to the chagrin of 
the ‘English ambassador, who was anxious to join the French 
hunting parties, and report to his master how sporting affairs 
were conducted in France, but dared not risk a personal en- 
counter with the exiled king. 

The conferences at Halle, previous to the treaty of Ryswick, 
are interesting in themselves, as specimens of the manner in which 
nations speak to each other amicably, when their respective 
armies are prepared close by to act a contrary part, if needs be; 
and, as the correspondence has much to do with the subject of 
James, we will give an extract of a letter from Louis to Mar- 
shal Boufflers, with part of the Marshal’s answer, describing a 
conference with Lord Portland. A letter of William’s will then 
complete a general notion of this treaty. 


‘Marly, July 17, 1697. 

‘My Cousin,—The courier whom you despatched has delivered to me 
the letter which you wrote on the 15th, giving me an account of your 
second interview with M. de Bentinck. I see with pleasure that you oad 
punctually executed the orders which I had given you. 

‘I was very glad to see that, on your saying to him, that I would in no 
wise consent to name the King of England in the treaty of peace in the 
manner I was requested, by making express mention of him, and that he 
ought to be satisfied with the engagement which I am ready to make, sin- 
cerely and in good faith, not to assist, directly or indirectly, the enemies of 
the Prince of Orange, without any exception, the Sieur de Bentinck became 
more pliant on this point than there was ground to expect, and told you 
positively that the Prince of Orange was very sensible of the pain which his 
request upon this point must give me; that he very willingly consented 
that the King of England should not be named, nor even designated, in the 
treaty, but that, as his tranquillity and safety were concerned, he desired 
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that, instead of naming the King of England, terms might be found which 
should give him entire security ; that, for this purpose, he desired that I 
should promise and engage, by the treaty, not to favour or assist, directly 
or indirectly, without any exception or limitation, the enemies of the Prince 
of Orange, and likewise not to favour, in any way, the cabals, secret in- 
trigues, factions and rebellions, which may arise in England, the Prince of 
Orange engaging and promising to give me, by the treaty, the same assur- 
ances for the interior of my kingdom. 

‘ My intention is, that you shall answer to this proposal that this equality 
of condition cannot take place, and that the submission of my subjects, and 
the tranquillity of my kingdom, give me no reason to fear either faction or 
rebellion. 

‘I have ordered you not to agree to this reciprocal condition, but to pro- 
mise that I will engage by the treaty not to assist, directly or indirectly, 
the enemies of the Prince of Orange, without any exception, engaging not 
to favour, in any manner whatsoever, the cabals, secret intrigues, factions, 
rebellions, &c. which may take place in England. 

‘ With regard to what the Sieur de Bentinck intimated to you, that the 
Prince of Orange hoped that, after peace was concluded, I would induce the 
King of England to resolve, of his own accord, to fix his residence out of my 
kingdom, if he does not speak again of this proposal in the conference whic 
you are to have with him, do not touch upon it; but if he persists in ques- 
tioning you about it, my intention is that you declare to him that the same 
reasons which have hindered me from listening to his proposals that I 
should speak positively of the King of England in the treaty, make me 
equally averse from entering into any engagements whatsoever upon this 
subject, either before or after the peace, and that it ought to be sufficient 
for the Prince of Orange that I give him all the assurances which he may 
otherwise require for his tranquillity.’—Vol. i. pp. 35—37. 


The Marshal answered as follows :— 


‘Camp of Sainte-Renelle, July 21, 1697. 

‘ Sire,—According to the letter which your Majesty was pleased to do me 
the honour to write to me on the 17th, I sent the Sieur de Giey to M. de 
Bentinck to tell him that, if he were disposed to be, on the following day, 
the 20th, at four o’clock in the afternoon, at our usual rendezvous, I would 
be there likewise. After the usual compliments, we alighted. M. de Ben- 
tinck began by telling me that he had not failed to give an account, as was 
his duty, to the Prince of Orange of the assurances which I had given him 
on the part of your Majesty, in our second interview, of your Majesty’s 
esteem for the Prince of Orange, of your favourable disposition towards 
him, and, lastly, of your sincere intention to conclude peace, and inviolably 
to observe it when it should be concluded: that the Prince of Orange had 
commanded him to express to me on his part, that he had received the said 
assurances with all possible joy and sensibility, on account of the infinite 
value which he attached to the esteem and friendship of your Majesty, of 
his sincere desire to obtain them, and of his feelings for your Majesty's 
person, for whom it was impossible to entertain too high a veneration or 
respect, considering your Majesty not only as the greatest sovereign in the 
world, but personally as the greatest man, on account of your rare and ex- 
alted qualities; requesting me, on the part of the Prince of Orange, to be 
so good as to testify this to your Majesty, and to assure you of the same. 
These are the expressions of M. de Bentinck, to which I have added nothing 
whatever; he further requested me, from the Prince of Orange, to renew to 
your Majesty the assurance of the sincerity and the uprightness of his 
intentions respecting the peace, and the exact observance of it, once more 
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asserting that, after the peace was concluded, he should be as faithfully and 
constantly attached to the interests of your Majesty, as he had hitherto 
been opposed to them. 

‘On this, I stated to M. de Bentinck that I should have the honour of 
giving an exact account to your Majesty of all that he had just told me on 
the part of the Prince of Orange, and that I was convinced that you would 
receive all these expressions of regard with pleasure and satisfaction; and 
that meantime, after the account which I have had the honour to give your 
Majesty of what he had said to me in our second interview from the Prince 
of Orange for your Majesty, you had commanded me to repeat the first 
assurances which I had already given him of your special regard for the 
Prince of Orange, and of the satisfaction with which your Majesty had re- 
ceived the said expressions of his regard. 

‘M. de Bentinck having further added that he would not fail to make a 
faithful report to the Prince of Orange, told me by way of answer to what 
passed in our last conference, that, on the consent which the Prince of 
Orange had thought it reasonable to give, that King James should not be 
named or designated in the treaty, but that, instead of this, terms might be 
found which should give the Prince of Orange entire security that, in con- 
cluding the peace, he shall enjoy for himself, his successors, and his do- 
minions, entire and perfect tranquillity, he had caused the annexed article 
to be drawn up, that he might have the said securities, without naming or 
designating the King of England; that if your Majesty wished to change 
any thing in it, you might do so, if you should think proper, but that, for 
the most part, it was conceived in terms which are common and usual in 
all treaties.'—Vol. i. pp. 42, 44. 


William’s letter is addressed to the Pensionary :-— 


‘Camp, near Brussels, July 19, 1697. 

‘I wrote to you yesterday, by the extraordinary courier, whom the Earl 
of Portland despatched to you, and to-day I received your letter of the 
16th. 1am quite of your opinion, that the engagement or promise to be 
made by France, not to assist any of my enemies, in the number of whom 
King James would be comprehended, should be reciprocal; but it will not 
be possible to bring the French so far, so that it will be above all things 
necessary to take care, in the wording of this article, that King James 
shall be comprehended in it, without being designated by name. Since it 
appears now that the French are seriousiy disposed to continue the nego- 
tiations, we must not lose an instant, but, as the proverb says, “Strike 
the iron while it is hot.” '—Vol. i. p. 39. 


This subject, however, was not suffered to rest here. In the 
following year, Count Tallard describes an interview with 
William, when it was referred to with some warmth. 


‘As I was about to withdraw, the King said: “TI must speak to you in 
my turn; it is, however, on a subject on which I prefer speaking through 
my ambassador to doing so myself; but I would continue to speak to you 
frankly. You know, without doubt, that Lord Portland has already spoken 
to his Most Christian Majesty respecting the removal of King James. 
confess that ] extremely desire this point, and that, so long as he shall be 
at St. Germains, I do not understand how I can contract so strict a union 
as I am disposed to do with the king your master.” I answered, that I 
could not dissent from the reasons which he had for desiring the removal 
of King James, but at the same time I saw how impossible it was for your 
Majesty to accede to it; that this must be considered as a consequence of 
by-gone misunderstandings; that it must be left to expire of itself; and 
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that both parties must be contented with not entering into engagements 

“that might clash with each other; that this article had been thoroughly 
discussed in the conferences between Marshal Boufilers and the Earl of 
Portland. 

‘ He interrupted me by saying that he admitted this; that he asked no- 
thing by virtue of the treaty of peace; but that he expected, from your 
Majesty’s friendship, that you would find it expedient to make King James 
leave France ; that Avignon, Modena, Rome, were all the same to him. I 
replied that I was convinced of the sentiments which your Majesty enter- 
tained for him, but that I left him to judge and to examine, if it was pos- 
sible that your Majesty could make a king quit his dominions, who was 
his cousin-german, and who had come to ask him for an asylum at a time 
when your Majesty and himself had the most opposite interests. He re- 
plied, with some warmth, that expedients might be found for anything when 
there was an inclination to do it, and that King James desired to remain 
at St. Germains only because it was nearer to England; and by his manner 
of speaking, he left me no room to doubt that the “nearer to England” 
alluded to the design of an attempt upon his person. When he saw that I 
did not seem to understand him, and that I did not enter into any discussion, 
he assumed a very serious air, and broke off abruptly.’-—Vol. i. pp. 370, 371. 


Again, after this, William ‘ cannot conceal his astonishment,’ 
&c. at the title of king being allowed to James. Louis defends 
himself in the following words, addressed to Count Tallard :— 


‘ As for the complaint which he makes of the title of King of England 
which King James retains, I do not see that any person can find fault with 
it. Ill-fortune cannot take the title or quality of king from a person who 
has once received it. It has always been retained till death, even by those 
who have voluntarily abdicated the crown. King Casimir, who retired to 
my kingdom, was called, and treated, as the King of Poland ; Queen Chris- 
tina always retained the title of Queen of Sweden ; the Kings of Sweden and 
Poland, their successors, never complained that either of them retained the 
name belonging to the rank which they had once enjoyed; and they con- 
sidered them as having a character which a change of fortune cannot 
obliterate. These examples are so rare that it would be difficult to quote 
many of them, but it may perhaps be added that the Palsgrave, when de- 
prived of his dominions, and of his electoral dignity, was treated as king of 
Bohemia by the States General, though he never had any valid title to that 
crown. You know that the court of King James, during his stay at Fon- 
tainebleau, is composed only of mine; that during the rest of the year he 
passes a very lonely life at St. Germains; and it appears to me that some 
hunting parties, given him for twelve or fifteen days, ought not to be a 
subject of reproach.’—Vol. ii. pp. 187, 188. 


William’s constant uneasiness about James, together with 
what we have stated of his apparent coldness towards his Eng- 
lish subjects, and also other considerations which strike one 
casually in reading these letters, would tend to convince us that 
the odium of his reign has its origin in his position, rather than 
his natural character. He did not feel easy on the throne of 
England, for he had no confidence, as indeed he did not deserve 
to have, in his right there. He had not the mental reward which 
filling a noble station with honour and ability would naturally 
give, because he was not secure of the foundation of his claim: 
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nor was he a reckless tyrant, indifferent to or hardened against, 
all moral feeling. His keen sensitiveness of this error in his 
position, was, we believe, the cause of that insurmountable diffi- 
culty he felt in associating generally with Englishmen, or in 
opening his heart to English counsellors. A sovereign as well 
able as William would be to understand and feel the true nature 
of his position, even without more haughtiness, cannot stoop 
down from an uncomfortable throne, to mingle heart and soul 
with his subjects. All his associations, moreover, were strange, 
and calculated to repel sympathy with his new countrymen. 
A certain restlessness of character was the consequence of this. 
Naturally of a weak constitution, his nerves were wrought up 
by the harassing events of his reign, and his life was by no 
means happy. He was much given to play, and was a desperate 
hunter, even when a disease of the leg required that he should 
be lifted from his horse at the end of a weary day. He craved 
excitement, as if to calm some mental gnawing within him. 
Yet, when engaged in business, he was calm, collected, and 
showed no small ability. He was honest and sincere in his 
diplomacy ; and no one can doubt that in his foreign negotia~ 
tions he acted to the best of his judgment for the honour of this 
country. Yet he was unfortunate, because his soul, the sympa- 
thetic part of our nature, did not help him on English ground. 

In manner he was naturally courteous, and his general 
behaviour towards those whom he admitted into his confidence 
was much to his credit. The steadiness and warmth of his 
affection for Lord Portland reflects honour on both parties. 
This nobleman, the descendant of a good Dutch family, was, 
in his youth, a page of honour to the Prince of Orange. In | 
1675, William was dangerously ill of small-pox, and the young 
page’s services were so unremitting, that for sixteen days 
and nights he answered every call, as though sleep never closed 
his eyes all that time. On William’s recovery, his faithful 
attendant was able to hold up no longer, and fell ill of the same 
disease, from which he suffered severely. 

M. Bentinck was a constant friend of William, and held the 
hand of the dying monarch. Some jealousies, indeed, existed, 
for the king had other favourites as well; but there is reason to 
believe that expressions such as occur in the following letter 
from William to Lord Portland were not insincere :— 


‘Kensington, January 10—20, 1698. 


‘I send you herewith the letter for the Dauphin. I am much vexed that 
the wind and weather are still contrary; God grant that they may change 
by the day after to-morrow, and that you may have a favourable passage. 
I assure you that I am more affected by your departure than you can con- 
ceive; and if you felt as much pain on leaving me, as I did on witnessing 
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your departure, I should be quite satisfied, and I might then hope that 
you would no longer doubt the solemn oath which I have pledged to you. 
This is unquestionably the truest word I ever uttered in my life, and death 
alone can make me change my feelings.’—Vol. i. p. 145. 


In another letter allusion is made to the jealousy of the 
English people towards his Dutch favourite :— 

‘ You will doubtless be annoyed that your name has again been men- 
tioned in the House of Commons on occasion of the grants; but you need 
not be uneasy on that score, since the matter will either fall to the ground 
of itself, or will turn to your advantage. I have found an expression in one 
of your letters from Dover which has greatly hurt me. I entreat you not 
to decide according to your thoughts only, but to wait till I see you. The 
affairs of this world are subject to many changes. I cannot explain myself 
more clearly at present on this subject than by assuring you that I always 
entertain for you the same affection.’—Vol. i. pp. 149, 150. 


The whole correspondence between these two shows confi- 
dence and warmth of affection; nor, judging William as a man, 
do we see that the English had any right to expect that the 
Prince of Orange would give up his old friends when he came 
to England; though of course it was a matter of further con- 
sideration how far these foreigners should be entrusted with 
English honours, or rewarded by English wealth. Lord Port- 
land was a faithful servant to the king, and the king was faithful 
to his conceptions of the interest of this country, therefore he 
might say that there was no just cause of complaint. But as the 
general position of William was radically unsound, we cannot 
expect that the details of his government shou'd be free from 
blame; nor, on the other hand, should we lay on the details 
the blame which is due to the first and great step of his coming 
to England. 

Indeed, these letters are important as bringing out one feature 
in William’s character for which he has hitherto received, as he 
seemed to deserve, no credit. His heart has been thought a 
complete blank; but certainly this correspondence displays a 
sort of amiableness which we had not found cause to anticipate. 
Still it must be borne in mind that this character is only exhi- 
bited towards his personal favourites. Selfishness is of the very 
essence of favouritism; and it is quite consistent that a man 
should be lavish and prodigal both of honours and sentiment 
towards those whom he finds necessary to his own gratification, 
and at the same time exhibit a very hard and unfeeling cha- 
racter in other and much more important relations in which he 
has been placed; for example, in his conduct as a husband 
towards his wife. Curious, therefore, as it is to detect this side 
of William’s character as displayed in Mr. Grimblot’s collection, 
it by no means lessens our previous estimate of his conduct 


towards his queen, or indeed any general conception of his 
moral side. 
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A few passages in the course of these letters contain personal 
notices of William which may not be uninteresting to our 
readers, especially when written in the graphic style of French 
correspondence. Count Caillieres, in a letter to the Marchioness 
D’Uxelles, thus describes an audience of the English king :— 


‘ He received us alone in his cabinet, where we three entered without 
any attendants, and were about half an hour in conversation with him. He 
saluted us very courteously, all three in succession, both as we entered and 
as we left, and spoke very politely to us individually, He speaks well, 
and to the point, and seems careful to choose the terms which he employs, 
so as to express neither too much nor too little. He speaks French well, 
and has no foreign accent. He speaks thick and very slowly. He is thin, 
and appears to be of a weak constitution, notwithstanding the great fatigue 
which he daily undergoes in hunting, as he did yesterday, in this cold 
weather, from morning till evening.’—Vol. i. p. 136. 


We have said he was fond of hunting. He brings the fol- 
lowing paragraph into an official letter to Lord Portland, 
writing from Windsor :— 


‘ T am hunting the hare every day in the park with your dogs and mine, 
and have had some good sport. The rabbits are almost all killed, and the 
burrows will soon be stopped up. The day before yesterday I took a stag 
in the forest with the Prince of Denmark’s hounds, and had a pretty good 
run, as far as this villanous country permits.’—Vol. i. p. 327, 


The transition from business to recreation is also curious, in 
the following neatly-written passage from a letter of the French 
ambassador to Louis :— 


‘ As I was retiring, he called out from the fireplace, “ At least, Sir, I 
always reckon on Milan for the Archduke!” To which I replied, that I had 
no change to make in what I had said to him on that subject on the part of 
your Majesty, i 

‘ On leaving the palace, he went to the Cockfight, whither I accompanied 
him. He made me sit beside him. M. d’Auverquerque procured horses 
for me and all my suite, with a gentleman to accompany me to the races, 
whither the King of England repaired ; and when he afterwards went hare- 
hunting, he himself again offered me horses tofollow him, and, on my declining 
with thanks, he ordered Count de Nassau to remain with me. When he 
retired, he sent the captain of his guards to invite me to come and sup with 
him. He even carried his politeness so far as to drink my health, and 
I can say with truth to your Majesty that nothing can exceed the courtesy 
with which he has treated me. 

‘ On rising from table, he took me aside into the chimney-corner, and 
asked me if, in either of these two alternatives, there was nothing but 
Milan for the Archduke.’—Vol. i. pp. 427, 428. 


Count Tallard also writes a characteristic account of an inter- 
view with William, when his manner appears to have been more 
diffuse than usual, because it suited his purpose :— ; 


‘ This, Sire, was not said distinctly or without circumlocution, but this is 
the sense of it. ‘The remainder of what he said to me, and of which I shall 
have the honour to give your Majesty an account, was equally enveloped 
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in prolix reasonings and digressions ; and if I aimed at giving myself im- 
portance, rather than at sparing your Majesty a recital .which, by its great 
length, might become tedious, I might enter into the details of all that was 
said over and over again, in a conversation of an hour and a half, in which 
I venture to flatter myself, that your Majesty would be contented both with 
the answers which I made, and with the care which I took to make the 
King of England speak out; but, as I have abundance of matter without 
this, | confine myself to what it is essential to bring to your Majesty’s 
knowledge,’—-Vol. i. p. 457. 

As yet, we have confined our attention chiefly to England, 
for the letters thus published appear to have the illustration of 
English history as their principal object; but now we will cross 
the channel, (which, by the bye, was crossed by not a few 
couriers bearing these very letters,) and we will have a look at 
the French, and at Louis le Grand, as well as at the turbulent 
commons, discontented nobles, and ill-satisfied King of England, 
who, at the age of forty-eight, had begun to talk of being old 
and worn out. France was in a happy state of self-satisfaction 
that strangely contrasted with her neighbour. She had had the 
best of it in the war, and she also had enjoyed a firm and settled 
government under the Grand Monarch for half a century. 
France, indeed, was then at her height, and was basking at the 
top of fortune’s waves, while England was still struggling in the 
hollow. Such advantages could not fail to raise an excitable 
people like the French to a very favourable estimation of them- 
selves. At no time are they backward to think well of their 
own country; but in prosperity there is a peculiar tone of 
assumed perfection in their character which can nowhere be 
equalled. The French have certain exterior qualifications,— 
such as a courteous manner, neatness in expressing their 
thoughts, and many other accomplishments, much calculated to 
excite vanity wherever they are found. Their turn of mind is 
for exactness of theory, and they have a great power of forget- 
ting the irregularity and disorder to which flesh is heir, till 
most forcibly reminded of them. We owe to Laplace, their great 
philosopher, the full development of Newton’s principles in their 
astounding exactness of detail; and, in more recent days, we 
owe to their social theorists hardly less wonderful, though far 
less real, ideas of the moral condition of the human race. 
Where perfect exactness of theory is required, or is admissible, 
the French excel; but in the adaptation of theory to the rough 
elements of life (which we believe to be the true national phi- 
losophy of England), they are sadly deficient. They will not 
remember that the earth is under a curse, and are ever grasping 
at paradise ; nor are they without a slight bubble of success in 
these attempts. Paris, when in prosperity, is unequalied for a 
certain joyous lightheartedness, and the general diffusion of the 
refinement of physical life ; while London, though much greater, 
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is far more clumsy, and more the acknowledged child of human 
nature as it is. - Paris slips along, as it were, over the smooth 
ice, and occasionally becomes submerged entirely; while London 
treads on the dull but steady pathways of mother earth. 

This self-confident spirit is not, of course, absent from the 
letters of Louis, those on the partition treaties especially ; but 
still the general impression produced by the whole correspond- 
ence is that of a milder and less arrogant tone on the part of 
France than might have been expected. Louis heartily desired 
peace, and offered everything reasonable to prolong its blessings. 

We cannot enter into the merits of the conditions demanded 
on the part of the nations of Europe, but still it is due to 
Louis XIV. to say, that in prospect he gave up for the Dauphin 
his son, what an ambitious man, as he was, must have found a 
great sacrifice. In default of children to Charles II., the Dauphin, 
as son of Philip IV.’s eldest daughter, was the legitimate heir ; 
yet, to preserve the peace of Europe, which would be jealous of 
the union of France and Spain under one monarch, he offered to 
accept of but a small portion of the Spanish dominions, and give 
up all claim to the rest. His general tone of argument will, 
however, be seen in a letter or two, which we will extract pre- 
sently ; it will not, therefore, be necessary for us to say more 
than just to offer one word of explanation for the breach of faith 
of which he was guilty when Charles II. died, and by his will 
left the whole Spanish empire to the Duke of Anjou, the 
Dauphin’s son. This was a sad perplexity. Austria had not 
consented to the treaty, and would, therefore, rejoice in seeing 
the Archduke King of Spain, if Louis kept to the partition 
treaty, and persisted in refusing the throne for his grandchildren. 
The desired object of peace would be lost, and nothing gained ~ 
to France. The temptation was too great, and he yielded to 
persuasion. This is no apology for him, and our only reason for 
now alluding to it is, to state our conviction that Louis’ breach of 
faith was the result of this temptation, and was not premeditated. 
His previous intentions we believe to have been sincere; and as 
we are not defending Louis’ character generally, but wish only 
to show him before our readers as an able conductor of political 
correspondence, it is only essential to establish the fact that he 
was sincere at the time, though his principle did not make him 
adhere to his literal promise in spite of all difficulties and 
temptations. M. Grimblot in the preface, though not an admirer 
of Louis, expresses this opinion. ‘There is reason to think,’ he 
says, ‘that when he proposed to King William the plan of a 
‘ partition, he was sincere, and meant to avoid a war in the decline 
‘ of his life ; but the offer of so brilliant a succession to a grand- 
* son was too severe a trial for his good faith; and perhaps no 
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‘ ambitious prince would have been able to resist the temptation.’ 
The whole affair, indeed, was in confusion from Austria’s refusal 
to join in the treaty; and, although it had been arranged that 
her consent was not essential, still the original grounds on which 
the treaty had been conducted were changed by the additional 
claim given to Austria in Charles’s will if France found not 
a successor to him. As it is not our province, however, to 
settle such difficulties, we pass the subject by, and proceed to 
extract some few notices of the French Court, and some specimens 
of Louis’ epistolary style. 

Lord Portland, when he visited Paris as Ambassador-Extraor- 
dinary, was the cause of some curious instances of dispute as to 
etiquette on the occasion of his grand entrée. One disputed 
point will be sufficiently explained by the following communi- 
cation which Lord Portland found it necessary to give utter- 
ance to. 

‘ His lordship then declared in a very decided tone, that, as he should not 
invite the Duchess de Verneuil, he hoped that she would not send her car- 
riage to his entrée ; but that if she did so without invitation, he should order 
his servants forcibly to hinder the carriage of this lady from preceding his ; 
but that if it were made to pass before his, and either by force or stratagem 
got into the line during the procession, his Excellency would be instantly 
informed by some persons on horseback, whom he should desire to be on 
the watch, upon which he would at once alight from the king’s carriage, and 
step into his own; and that he would neither make his entrée, nor have 
a public audience. But, however, as it would be best to avoid such an éclat, 
should the Court of France persist in the pretension which it set up, his 
Excellency desired to be informed of it ou the following day, Saturday, 
because in that case he would not make his entrée on Sunday, but would 
write to the king his master for instruction.’—Vol. i. p. 208. 


Some ludicrous scenes are described by the ambassador 
himself. 


‘ Paris, March 13, 1698. 

‘After the second letter which I had the honour of writing to your 
Majesty on the 8th, I made my entrée on the following day. Mr. Prior will 
send you an account of the ceremonial, for the use of the ambassadors who 
may succeed me. The whole passed without any difficulty or dispute, till 
I had been conducted to the hotel of the ambassadors. ‘The King had sent 
the Duke d’Aumont, his first gentleman of the bedchamber, to compliment 
me. After this, the Duchess of Burgundy sent the Marquis de Villacerf. 
They then began to make new pretensions, requiring me to go and receive 
him half way down the steps, as I had done the former nobleman; and 
I refused to receive him except at the door of the ante-chamber, which is at 
the top of the stair. This gave rise to a lengthened dispute, during which 
he was standing half-way up the steps, and I at the top, while messengers 
passed backwards and forwards between us. At length I sent him word 
that I would descend some steps to meet him, and, that if this did not con- 
tent him, it would be the best for each of us to go our own way without my 
having the honour of seeing him, for that undoubtedly I should do no more; 
upon which he came up. On going out I had another difficulty : in conduct- 
ing him back to the carriage, I did not see him depart, on which the conductor 
of ambassadors made great complaints to me. A moment afterwards the 
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Marquis de Sassenage came, the same differences arose: the conductor of 
Ambassadors behaved impertinently in public, which obliged me to treat him 
as became a person who has the honour to represent your Majesty; upon 
which the dispute ended for the time, and I received the latter as I had done 
the former ; but the conductor of ambassadors was confounded and irritated. 
‘ After this, the Marquis de la Rongére came from MaDAME; but the 
conductor of ambassadors came to inquire whether I would receive him as 
he desired. I replied, that I should receive him as I had received the gentle- 
man who came from MonsiEur. He said, that I ought at least to see him 
depart after having conducted him down the steps, and that otherwise he 
would not get out of his carriage. I replied, then he might remain in it, 
for I should not receive the gentlman whom MADAME sent to me otherwise 
than I had received the gentleman who came from MonsIEUR; that it was 
contrary to all that had ever been done, and contrary to the memoranda 
which my instructions bound me to follow ; upon which he retired abruptly, 
though he was to have staid and supped with me.’—Vol. i. pp. 220, 221. 


The French king was always most gracious in his manner to 
Lord Portland, as might be expected from him who is said never 
to have met his own housemaids without touching his hat. The 
public audience on his arrival is thus mentioned :-— 


‘At my public audience I was received in the most gracious manner; 
the throng and press were so great that I was a long time in the room 
before I. could reach the King, whom I saw, and by whom I was seen, 
without being able to get near him. When, at length, I approached him, 
he spoke first, and said that he much regretted the trouble which I had had 
in entering, but that he rejoiced to see so many English and French mingled 
together. After I had spoken, the King replied in a speech fully as long as 
mine, and in terms as strong and favourable to your Majesty as it was 
possible to use; and reiterated the assurances of his desire to cultivate 
your Majesty's friendship. He said a few things extremely flattering to 
myself personally, and dismissed me, as he had spoken, with a gracious 
smile upon his countenance.’—Vol. i. pp. 224, 225. 


On his departure, the same courtesy was exhibited in private. © 


‘His Majesty replied in the most obliging manner, that your Majesty 
could never send him a person in whom he had more confidence, 
or who could be more agreeable to him; that he wished I could stop 
longer; and that there had never been an ambassador for whom he 
had a greater personal esteem; and many other obliging expressions 
which I cannot venture to repeat. In the whole conversation, which 
lasted above half an hour, he did me the honour to speak to me as a private 
individual, with an obliging freedom and familiarity, often laughing, and 
quite throwing aside the gravity which is usual on such occasions. He 
concluded by saying that matters being in such a train, he would not wish 
the service of your Majesty should suffer by my prolonged absence, nor 
that I should prejudice my private affairs ; that, therefore, I might ask your 
Majesty's permission to return, if I thought it necessary, as it was his wish 
that I should be fully persuaded of his sentiments towards me, which he 
again repeated in terms more obliging than even before.’ —Vol. i. 
pp. 396, 397. 


The letters of Louis XIV. to Count Tallard when in England, 


are, we consider, the principal feature of the collection, and 
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cannot but raise his talents in the estimation of those who look on 
him but as an empty and profligate court sovereign, or pompous 
exhibitor of military display. The French excel in letter- 
writing, and their Grand Monarch was not behind his people in 
this accomplishment. There is not, indeed, that lightness of 
style and readiness of wit apparent in these official communica- 
tions, which distinguish Madame de Sevigné and others. — This 
would have been out of character, even if natural to Louis 
under any circumstances, which was probably not the case, as 
originality of mind and terseness of expression were not his 
characteristics generally. ‘The peculiar excellence of his letters 
is the methodical and exact manner in which he states his case. 
They are thoroughly business-like, and form a most correct 
model for official letters. Moreover, they show that the writer 
was full of interest in the subject, and had taken pains to be 
well informed. Great care is observable at the commencement 
of each letter that his correspondent and himself shall start fair, 
with a clear understanding of the existing state of the case, 
before any farther progress is made in the negotiation. He then 
warms to considerable fluency in an argumentative and reason- 
able tone; but is always absolutely distinct, and his meaning 
not to be mistaken. He is fond of dividing his subject, and 
when stating a variety of alternatives, he allows of no confusion, 
but finishes the whole of his instructions that depend on one, 
before he touches upon the other. The kingly dignity, of course, 
is not forgotten, and though argument is used, it is not suggested 
that there can be difference of opinion between himself and his 
minister. The arguments are for the use of the minister when 
in conference with the other party. The manner of writing, 
however, is not arrogant, but always singularly respectful: 
exact in giving instructions, as far as circumstances admit 
of his doing so; but full of confidence that his minister will act 
with judgment and discretion in all those particulars of his duty 
which necessarily depend upon himself. In Louis’ letters 
there is also less demonstration of personal vanity or political 
ambition than might be expected. There is an agreeable tone 
of moderation and of paternal care for his country, that gives a 
favourable impression of the writer. For instance, in express- 
ing his great desire for peace, he says :— 

‘ It is certain that the disposition of the people of Spain, the state of my 
army, and the measures which I have taken, would give me well-founded 
hopes of success in this war. But though we know when it begins, we do 
not know the end. Nothing is more certain than the miseries which it 
brings with it, and the sufferings of the people; and after having sacrificed 
such great advantages to restore peace to my subjects, no interest appears 


to me more urgent than that of preserving for them the tranquillity which 
they enjoy.’—Vol. ii. p. 66. 
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Again, on the subject of the Dauphin’s claim to the throne 
of Spain :— 

‘I had particularly endeavoured to render the alternatives which you 
have proposed to the King of England equal. I left it to him to prefer that 
which he should himself think best calculated to preserve the general tran- 
quillity. I had therefore reason to believe, that he would not propose a new 
one so disadvantageous to the legitimate heir of the whole Spanish monarchy. 

‘ But as the restoration of the health of the Catholic King will probably 
afford all the time which is necessary to treat, you will make a new proposal 
to the King of England. You will tell him that, considering my son as the 
sole and true heir of the Spanish crown, I was right in requiring that, when 
he renounces the greater part of his rights with a view to the good of all 
Europe, his portion should at least be more considerable than that of the 
princes to whom he is willing to abandon the other states of that monarchy; 
that, however, I had made the alternatives so equal, when it was contem- 
plated to form them, that I am ready at present to take for the portion of 
my son what I offered to give to the Archduke; that I therefore leave to 
the choice of the King of England, either to treat on the footing of one of 
these alternatives which I have proposed, or to agree that my son shall 
have for his portion the states which I consented to give to the Archduke, 
viz. the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and Milan; that, in this case, 
I would also leave to his choice the partition of the other states of the 
Spanish monarchy between the Archduke and the Electoral Prince of Bava- 
ria; and that he might take, with one or the other, all the securities which 
he should think proper for the commerce of the West Indies and the Medi- 
terranean.’ —Vol. ii. pp. 40, 41. 

In his instruction to Count Tallard on first coming to Eng- 
land, we have already seen how well acquainted he was with the 
condition of this country; and throughout his letters great 
shrewdness is displayed in the knowledge of all the arguments 
which will be adduced in answer to his propositions. We do 
not, in thus discussing his correspondence, at all enter upon the 
general question of the right which Louis and William had to be 
portioning out Europe by the map, according to their own fan- 
cies ; both were equally reprehensible for what blame there was, 
or, rather, it should fall more heavily on William, for Louis had 
a personal interest in the succession of Spain, that might appear 
to be some justification. We are only calling attention to the 
natural habit of Louis’ mind, and the style of his letters. The 
following is an instance of respectful remonstrance from the 
master to the servant, when the latter had committed what seems 
a little blunder in policy. It will be enough to explain that 
Count Tallard has received a communication from some wild 
assassin offering to kill William :— 

‘ Marly, April 23, 1698. 

‘I have received your letter of the 16th of this month, and I have 
minutely examined the line of conduct which you had to following the con- 
junction of which you inform me. 

‘It is certain that you ought to act in such a manner that the King of 


England might be persuaded that I desire to keep up a perfect understand- 
ing with him; that the least exertion which he can expect is, that you 
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should inform him of a plot against his person, when you have knowledge 
of it. I am, therefore, very far from disapproving, in the main, of what you 
have done; but I could have wished that the manner in which you gave 
the information had been different. There appears to me to have been too 
great eagerness on your part, in writing yourself to theKing of England on an 
affair so very obscure. It should not be supposed that, even in time of war, 
any one has dared to make proposals to me which excite so much horror. 
I cannot imagine that any person will believe it; and yet it is not impos- 
sible that the step which you have taken may be considered affected, and 
with a view to persuade the King of England of the sincerity of my intentions.’ 
—Vol. i. pp. 408, 409. 


As an example of the methodical style of the French king, 
we suggest the following letter. For the sake of illustration, 
we prefer giving one rather than extracts from several; and 
even this one we must curtain of more than half its length, 
though the general outline will be preserved. 


‘ Versailles, April 17, 1698. 

‘ Sir,—I have received your letter of the 11th of this month. You could 
not make a better beginning towards the execution of my orders than by 
inducing the King of England to enter into explanations with you so freely 
as he has done respecting what he believes may ensure the peace of Europe, 
in the event of the death of the King of Spain. His answer is, indeed, very 
far from the project which I sent to you, but it is not impossible to find 
a medium between my sentiments and those of that prince, and to form, on 
that foundation, a certain plan of what should be done, in case of such an 
event to preserve the peace. 

‘ He has considered what you said to him as a first proposal, and I look 
upon his answer to you in the same light. We must therefore examine 
whether expedients cannot be found to reconcile the difference of my senti- 
ments and those of the King of England. ° . ° 

‘ You will inform the King of England that you have communicated these 
two proposals to me; that he may see from the overtures which I have 
made to him, that I sincerely desire to preserve peace, and that it had 
seemed to me that no more certain means could be proposed than to 
abandon, as I offered to do, all the pretensions which my son had a right to 
make to the Spanish succession ; that one of the princes, his sons, educated 
by Spaniards alone, and at an age susceptible of all the maxims which they 
chose to instil into him, ought not to give any umbrage to the rest of 
Europe; that the Spanish government would not be changed, and that, in 
doing justice to the legitimate heir, that monarchy would always be guided 
by the same interest and the same maxims which it has hitherto followed. 

¥ % * * 


‘The first part of this alternative would be to cede to the Electoral 
Prince, Spain, the Indies, the Low Countries, the islands of Majorca and 
Minorca, Sardinia, the Philippines, and the other countries and places at 
present dependent on that monarchy, with the exception of the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily, and the duchy of Luxemburg, which my son would 
retain as a compensation for the rights which belong to him; and, since 
the King of England would wish, as it appears, that the Emperor should 
also have some share in this succession, it might be agreed to give the 
duchy of Milan to the Archduke, 

‘The second part of the alternative would be, to give to one of my 
grandsons all that now belongs to the Spanish monarchy, which is not com- 
prehended in the following exceptions—viz. for the Electoral Prince, the 
Low Countries, as they are now possessed by his Catholic Majesty; for the 
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Archduke, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and the places on the coast 
of Tuscany; lastly, Milan for the Duke of Savoy. 

‘ According to the second part of the alternative, the Spanish monarchy 
would be divided among the legitimate heirs and those who are called to 
the succession by the will of Philip IV. 

‘It is easy to foresee the principal objection which the King of England 
may make to this project. He will say to the first part of the alternative 
that the Dutch, who already complain that their barrier is too weak in the 
Netherlands, would be still more alarmed if the duchy of Luxemburg were 
united to my crown; that the interest of that republic being one of the 
rules which he must follow, he cannot agree to a project which he believes 
to be so opposed to it. 

‘You may reply to this objection, that the Netherlands * * 

‘ With respect to the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, the King of England 
will object * * ° * * * * 

‘ According to what that prince said to you, one of the principal difficul- 
ties will be on the extension of the barrier to the Netherlands, which he 
demands. I cannot accede to it in any way whatsoever. * 

* In fine, I repeat to you that I cannot listen to any proposal in regard to 
this article. 

‘ The second demand, of which the King of England has already spoken, 
is that respecting the security of the commerce in the Mediterranean, and 
does not mention that of the Indies, for he touched so slightly upon it, as 
you state in your letter that it is better not to refer to it. i + 

‘It is not my intention to insist strongly on what I have placed in the 
second part of the alternative, respecting the cession of Milan to the Duke 
of Savoy. * * + * * 4 * 

‘Lastly, if that prince requires that I should assure him that in no case 
whatever the Spanish monarchy shall ever be united to my crown, you will 
tell him that I have not given you any positive instructions on this subject ; 
that, nevertheless, you are persuaded that I shall readily give this assurance, 
provided the Emperor gives a similar one that the states of Italy, which 
will be given to the Archduke, shall never be united to the Imperial crown. 

‘The King of England has communicated to Lord Portland everything 
that passed in your audience, and that ambassador has asked an audience 
of me, to know my intention respecting the proposals of the King his. 
master. I shall give it him to-morrow, and shall speak conformably to 
what I write to you on the alternative. * - * * 

‘I approve of the reply you made regarding the uneasiness which the 
King of England expressed to youon the subject of King James’s residence 
at St.Germains. Even supposing that prince to have designs, which he 
has not, it is much more easy for me to counteract them wher he is near me, 
than if he were at a distance. Should the King of England again speak 
with you upon this subject, you will answer him as a have already done, 
and will inform me of what he has said to you.’—Vol. i. pp. 384—393. 


We now take leave of the subject with M. Grimblot’s remarks 
in the preface, on the style and composition of the letters of 
Louis XIV. 


‘In reading these lengthened despatches, with their flowing periods, 
elaborate expositions, and inexhaustible meaning, we are involuntarily 
reminded of Bossuet. It must not be thought that these State Papers were 
the composition of a secretary. Written by Torcy from notes taken in 
council, and carefully onnontel | by Louis XIV. as they were read to him, 
they bear the mark of his singular genius for grandeur and éclat. To be 
convinced that to him alone is the merit of their production to be attributed, 
it will be sufficient to compare them with the despatches written by Torcy 
in his own name, or even with his Memoirs.’—Pref. p. xi. 





Art. VI.—First Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
tnto the State and Operation of the Law of Marriage, as relating 
to the Prohibited Degrees of Affinity, and to Marriages solemnized 
abroad, or in the British Colonies; with Minutes of Evidence, &c. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament, by Command of Her 
Majesty. London: Clowes & Co, 1848. 


Perwaps some of our readers will remember, that so far back as 
in the year 1842, in our Number for May, (Christian Remem- 
brancer, New Series, vol. iii. p. 542,) while adverting to the 
‘ Proposed Changes in the Marriage Laws,’ we attempted not 
only to place upon record our own views of this question, but 
we gave some indications of the reasons which seemed to have 
instigated the promoters of a change, and of the modus operandi 
by which it was sought to induce the legislature to accede to it. 
We are desirous on this occasion in the main to view the matter in 
its popular aspect, as a remarkable instance of what may be done 
by combined and systematic agitation ; and how easily the ex- 
penditure of time and money, backed by a real earnestness in 
a personal cause, will tell upon the popular, or even legislatorial, 
mind; and what an imposing show may be made by the adroit 
management of slender materials, skilfully combined and ar- 
tistically varied. The conductors of the movement have profited 
by a hint contained in one of the Waverley Novels, in which a 
town beau exhibits himselfin an apparently daily change of attire, 
only by a judicious permutation of watch-ribbons and waistcoats. 
Ambitious mediocrity has seldom tricked itself out with greater 
success, or at smaller intrinsic outlay. One value the Blue 
Book, of which the title is recited in our heading, unquestionably 
possesses: it may be denominated with great safety, ‘The 
Guide to Parliamentary Economy, or How to work a Royal 
Commission without a Cause.’ 

For that the people of England, as a people, are interested in 
this matter—that, measuring the matter at present only by that 
graduated and indeed self-adjusting scale, popular require- 
ment, anything like common consent has made any sufficient 
appeal for the legislature to sanction a man’s marriage with his 
deceased wife’s sister, or that of a woman with her deceased 
wife’s brother,—the Blue Book decidedly fails to show. It proves 
the existence of a vast amount of machinery—of general and 
unscrupulous agitation—of paid agents, and, as we suspect, of 
paid pamphleteering. It reveals many distressing things: but it 
does not witness to a general display of feeling on the question. 

If it be said, neither has the Church or people of England 
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either displayed any vivid interest in maintaining the present 
law, this is palpably not the question. The common maxim, 
Quieta ne movere, still applies. 

On Thursday, May 13, 1847, Mr. Stuart Wortley moved for, 
and carried in the House of Commons, an address to Her 
Majesty, praying for a commission ‘to inquire into the state 
‘ and operation of the Law of Marriage, as relating to the pro- 
‘ hibited degrees of affinity, and to marriages solemnized abroad, 
‘ or in the British Colonies.’ 

On June 28, the Commission was nominated, consisting of 
the Bishop of Lichfield, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Dr. Lushington, 
A. R. Blake, Esq. as representing Ireland, Sir Edw. V. Williams, 
Judge in the Common Pleas, A. Rutherfurd, Esq. the Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, with Mr. Herman Merivale, subsequently 
exchanged for Dr. Haggard, as Secretary to the Commission. 
During the last session of Parliament, the first Report of this 
Commission, which had been engaged during the winter in taking 
evidence, was presented to both Houses by royal command, and 
published in the somewhat manageable form of one hundred and 
sixty-eight folio pages. 

The constitution of this Commission, like that of many Parlia- 
mentary Committees, is exactly of that remarkable character, 
whieh, while it seems to defy misconstruction, at the same time is 
eminently suited toacase. England, Scotland, and Ireland, alike 
find their representatives. And of religious bodies, the Anglican, 
the Roman Catholic, and the Presbyterian communities, sit in 
a very general, though not quite an ecclesiastical, council. 
Westminster Hall and Doctors’ Commons attend on behalf of 
the Law, Common and Civil; neither the lords, at least the 
spiritual lords, nor the commonalty, are absent; and it would 
be perhaps difficult to find six names representing so many 
functions and distinguished places of judgment, and which, from 
the official position attached to each, seemed in so many ways qua- 
lified to command, or to represent, the state of public feeling. 

And yet it is curious to observe how predominantly the legal 
mind is represented in these commissions. With the exception of 
the Bishop, all the members of the present Commission are lawyers. 
Dr. Lushington, to be sure, is a civilian : but a civilian, as is well 
known, of that class which is very loth to trouble the canon law 
when any question can be brought within the province of what 
is called a manageable English statute. Neither is it any dis- 
paragement to Dr. Lushington to state the very olgvious fact, 
that he has a distaste to ecclesiastical enactment: if not a 
Dissenter, yet a vigorous and consistent friend of Dissent, it 
were impossible that Dr. Lushington should meet a question of 
ecclesiastical discipline, which this is, with other than a bias 
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against it. So too of the whole class of lawyers—as lawyers. 
There is an ancient jealousy between canon law and statute 
law, which only a very high view of the Church’s divine office 
can heal or assuage. The accurate, sharp, defined province of the 
modern courts contrasts, in a lawyer’s eyes, very favourably 
with what he considers the untechnical, vast, obscure, unsys- 
tematic range of the law and courts Christian: the Common 
lawyer loves an Act of Parliament; he views with mingled con- 
tempt and pity a reference to a Council or a Canon. It is per- 
haps of his professional nature that he should do so. Now, the 
question being in fact, whether the High Court of Parliament 
should supersede an ecclesiastical law by a civil enactment of its 
own, on grounds moral, political, social, economical, on grounds 
of taste, or convenience, or policy, or simply for the sake of 
reducing things to the standard of uniformity or common sense 
—directly that one or all of these motives so palpable, level and 
manageable can be brought into conflict with anything, to the 
mere lawyer, so hazy as ancient tradition, or the consent of 
Christendom, or mystical reasons founded at first in the Church’s 
dogmatic teaching, and perhaps flowing from abstract doctrine 
alone, it is easy to see on which side the legal mind, simply as 
the modern legal mind, would be likely to oscillate. 

We are not, we suggest, judging the Commission with pre- 
judice, while we state our belief that, however well intended, 
its nearly unanimous Jegal constitution formed its antecedent or 
rather inherent vice. ‘There was not one member of it but who 
entered its examination room professionally biassed: the lawyers 
contending against the Chrrch’s law ; the prelate, of course, 
for the Church’s law. And yet, the Bishop’s position on the 
Commission was so hampered, that we can quite understand how 
his Lordship felt that he had no alternative but to sign the Com- 
missioners’ report. Having once accepted his Sovereign’s nomi- 
nation to sit on the Commission, the Bishop of Lichfield pro- 
bably thought, that, being so decidedly pledged as he is, from his 
sacred office as Bishop, to maintain the Church’s law, and seeing 
that the question was not, as it is not, whether the Church 
shall alter the law, or whether the State or Parliament of England 
can alter the Church’s law,—which as she never received from 
the Parliament, so she never can change at the will of Par- 
liament,—he should best discharge his spiritual and episcopal 
obligations by forbearing to allow, not the unavoidable prejudices 
of his order, but, the unalterable law of the Church, from inter- 
fering with his judgment on a very different question—viz. 
whether under present circumstances, and under altered relations, 
it would be well for the State to dispense, for civil purposes, 
with the continuance of the Church’s irreversible law from 
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remaining, in a certain particular, as an integral and incor- 
porated element in the national law. And this distinction 
between what a Bishop holds and is bound to maintain as a 
Bishop, and what as a peer of Parliament he can entertain 
the discussion of, supersedes the exact applicability of much 
which has been said in the way of regret that the name of 
Dr. Lonsdale should be appended to such a report as that which 
is before us. We can quite understand that on a secular question, 
an ecclesiastic might hesitate about introducing purely ecclesi- 
astical scruples, or even to hint anything of his complete disquali- 
fication for entertaining at all the question, were it such, whether 
the Church’s law should be altered or not. To suppose a Bishop 
of the Church of England sitting on a Commission of mixed 
religionists, to decide whether the Church’s law should or should 
not be changed, since it was not the Bishop of Lichfield’s po- 
sition on the Commission, is a view which we are not called upon 
to examine. Still, making this distinction, which, as it is refined, 
so perhaps has not — addressed itself to the popular 
apprehension, we will own to some share in the general dis- 
appointment and perplexity which has arisen, merely from the 
fact of a Bishop accrediting, even in this distant way, the notion, 
that under any circumstances, in any nation or for any people 
calling itself Christian, of whatever denomination, that disastrous 
union ought to be sanctioned, which the Church in all ages has 
branded by the very intelligible term of Incest. 

Passing then from the constitution to the acts of the Commis- 
sion, we propose to instruct our readers—perhaps they may find 
some little amusement in the pursuit—in an analysis of the evi- 


dence which it took. This evidence may be variously classified. _ 


The number of witnesses examined by the Commission being 
forty-one, they divide themselves into 


Class I. Persons who have violated the Law—or who earnestly 
desire to violate the Law—or who appear as near rela- 
—_ and representatives of those who have violated the 
ee ee ee ee ee ee fe ee 
II. Paid Agents and Lawyers, ‘employed to get evidence.’. . 10 
III. Representatives of the state of the question in Scotland, 
Ireland, and (parts of Protestant) Germany. Se 
IV. Clergy against relaxing the present prohibition. . 
V. Clergy for relaxing the present prohibition. 
VI. Dissenting preachers,do. . . ... + «+ « « 
VII. ‘ Rt. Rev. Dr. Wiseman, R. C. Bp. of Melipotamus’ . 


m bo Or cr Co 


I. What we have to say about the real plaintiffs in this case, 
the parties who have violated the law in their own persons, may 
well be prefaced by the grave observation of a judicial person, 
Dr. Nicholl, who in the debate on Mr. Stuart Wortley’s motion is 
reported to have declared: ‘ It does not appear reasonable, that, 
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‘ because certain persons thought proper to evade the operation 
‘of the law, that circumstance should be made the subject of 
‘inquiry by a Commission.’ And if this were thought ‘ not 
reasonable,’ how still more unreasonable was the belief, that the 
wiews of these very persons should in any case be considered of 
weight to alter the lawitself! The popular song of last century has 
told us what different laws we should have, if the candidates for 
Tyburn were consulted in making them; but this is perhaps 
the first occasion in which the actual culprits were summoned 
before members of a high court, the highest court, of judicature in 
the kingdom, not to answer for their offences, but to justify them ; 
not to plead as criminals, but, as advocates of their own infringe- 
ment of the law, to get the law itselfaltered. We have only to view 
the thin sophistry of this very audacious argument. Because—we 
take the evidence of Mr. Campbell Foster, the ‘ Times Commis- 
sioner’ in Ireland, and the commissioner-general for procuring 
evidence in England—one thousand six hundred instances of 
marriage within the prohibited degrees have, or are said to have, 
occurred in England within the last eight years, therefore the 
law which recognises the prohibited degrees must be altered ; 
Because the laws against murder, larceny, and forgery, are set at 
nought, therefore let us declare that they are not crimes. 

‘ There is another case of a reverend gentleman, a Wesleyan minister, 
whose marriage with his deceased wife’s sister was prevented by law, and 
who stated that he lived in considerable unhappiness for some time in 
consequence.’—Evidence of Mr. T. C. Foster. Answer viii. p. 3. f. 

We sincerely trust that the ‘reverend gentleman’s’ unhappi- 
ness has been abated; but actum est de republica, if the statute 
law of England is to be altered upon such a ground, or for the 
exceedingly consequential reason given in a preceding case: viz. 

‘In Norfolk, where the first wife on her death-bed wished her husband 
to marry her sister, for the sake of the children, the husband could not afford 
to keep two establishments, AND SO he married her. That was the reason which 
the man gave.’'—ZJbid. 

Because a man does not marry his wife’s sister, he is obliged 
to keep two establishments: upon which East Anglian specimen 
of why-and-because, we are to alter the law. But under this 
head it will be well to advert to some other logical specimens of 
reasons for the proposed change. 

_ We must alter the law; because 1,600 people, not regardin 
its prohibitions, boldly fly in its face. (Foster, Answer 8. p. 3. 
gain, we must alter the law; because Mr. James Brotherton 
(Answer 81. p- 9.c.) has ‘met with several cases where the 
parties were anxious to marry, but were deterred by the existing 
state of the law.’ That is to say, that whichever horn of the 
dilemma we accept,—whether we believe the law to be effective, 
or ineffective,—it must be altered. 
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So under another view: Lord Marcus Hill (Answer 300— 
307. p. 28.) and E. R. Rice, Esq. M. P. (Answer 275—279. 
pp. 26, 27.) assure us that the Downshire family generally, and 
they themselves in particular, very much approved of Lord 
George Hill’s successive marriages with two sisters—that they 
have not lost caste by the marriage—that ‘ every one, high and 
‘ low, have (sic) been to see the second Lady George, and many 
*‘ have expressed their strong approbation of their union ; such as 
* Lady Bangor... Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Kingsmill... Mr. Batt, and 
‘ many others .... (Answer 305. p. 28.) Or, as it is described in 
another, and that a well-known, case: ‘In proof of the openness 
‘with which many of such unions in the upper ranks of life 
‘have been carried through, I may cite the case of the late 
* Lord He married his brother’s widow. They went over 
‘to Germany ; a party of friends, as the bride and bridegroom’s 
‘ suite, openly accompanied, for the express purpose.’ (Thor- 
burne’s Evidence, Answer 123. p. 14. a.) As though—we may 
observe parenthetically—it were so great a difficulty for a lord 
marrying a richly jointured widow, to get up a train of ‘ friends’ 
for a German trip: or as though in fact this particular case— 
and it happens to be an especially revolting one—did not excite 
very considerable indignation, not only among the higher, but in 
all well-principled, classes of society. So again: ‘Anon. Esq.’ 
—(by the way, however creditable to their individual feeling, 
how comes it that, parallel with all this evidence of no ‘incon- 
venient consequences arising in a social point of view, with 





regard to the world’s estimate of these’ incestuous ‘ marriages, 
the fact remains, that nine out of the fifteen witnesses in the 
class with which we are at present engaged, choose only to figure 
as ‘ Anon. Esq.?’ all harping on the same string, all parading the 
same grievance,')—a stockbroker, tries, with ingenuity more 
fitted to the city than to the place in which his evidence was given, 
to make out that the Bishop of London,—although his Lordship’s 
speech in the House of Lords was very strongly, as the witness 
himself admits, against any relaxation of the law—whatever 
he may think of the law, does not view ‘ Anon. Esq.’ with dis- 
favour, because—never was the illation more useful !— 


‘ The Bishop of London is known to me, for it so happened, that while 
I was resident in Square, a new Church was contemplated, and, being 
in office in the = I gave a breakfast to him and other judges.’—(£vi- 
dence of Anon. Esq. Answer 267. a. p. 25. 





Now ‘ Anon. Esq.’ married in October, 1844, ‘his wife’s sister, 
four years after his wife’s death in 1840.’ (Answers 261, 264.) 
He consults his rector about the second marriage in 1841. 





1 *“* Anon, anon, Sir.” “That ever this fellow should have fewer words than 
‘a parrot, and yet the son of a woman !”’ 
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This rector of a London parish, ‘ who is now a bishop>—(‘ Anon. 
Esq.’ indicates the Bishop of S. Asaph so plainly, that we have 
no hesitation about supplying that /acuna)—when told what had 
been done, said, ‘I shall go and call upon him, for I do not 
object to such a marriage.’ (Answer 267, p.25.) So because 
Bishop Short does not object, and because he, ‘ Anon. Esq.’ once, 
whether before or after the second marriage, in 1844, we are not 
told, gave the present Bishop of London a breakfast, and has 
‘seen him subsequently, and he knows me perfectly well ’— 
thinks that he has established quite an Episcopal catena in 
favour of the marriages in question, backed as this decisive evi- 
dence is by the assurance, that ‘ Mr. » the clergyman of 
‘———, my present parish, has dined with me, and I was at 
‘an evening party at his house last week.’ (Answer 271, p. 26.) 

Such being the London estimate of these marriages, we turn 
to their rural aspect. The stockbroker finds his pendant in 
‘ Thomas Franklyn, Esq. Mayor of Maidstone,’ who since ‘ his 
second marriage,’ of the class which we are considering, has 
‘held the office of mayor twice: a magistrate of the borough, 
‘and an*alderman,’ who has actually ‘ been made a magistrate 
‘since his marriage with his present wife ’—a substantial man, 
‘a wine-merchant in large business,’—a prosperous tradesman 
too, who ‘ has two children, and can give them apiece, 
therefore his circumstances are,’ like himself, ‘ easy ;’ and who 
‘ feels,’ as he speaks, ‘ strongly upon this question, —Mr. Frank- 
lyn, we say, assures us, that he has been met, since his second 
marriage, ‘with the same degree of respect and cordiality as before.’ 
The position is impregnable. We cannot gainsay the facts, because, 
not knowing the exact amount of respect with which the Whit- 
tington Mayor of Maidstone was received during the lifetime of 
the first Mrs. Franklyn, we cannot count off its value in terms of 
respect afforded at present to himself and the second Mayoress. 
Maidstone, however, is particularly happy, and the precise value 
of the cordial town’s respect, as applied to this class of marriages, 
may be understood from Mr. Franklyn, the ‘ wine-merchant in 
large business,’ assuring us that‘ Mr. Cooper, who keeps the Turk’s 
Head, at Maidstone,—the tapster properly following the vint- 
ner’s example,—says, with more decision than grammar: ‘ What 
‘have I to do with the law? My wife was dead, and I could 
‘not be so well suited in my house as to marry her sister ; 
‘therefore, I do not recognise any law that says I shall not 
‘marry her sister.’ (Answer, 927—942. Franklyn’s Evidence, 
pp. 81, 82.) The landlord of the Turk’s Head pithily compresses 
the whole Blue Book argument into this one emphatic sentence : 
‘ It suits me to break the law: therefore, I do not recognise it.’ 
So also * Anonymous 4.’ (Answer 880—908, p. 80,) who 
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‘ thinks that his own clergyman did not see that there was any 
objection to it;’ and ‘ who never had the least slight from any 
individual, that he knows of.’ This case the present writer 
happened to be acquainted with, and he knows that the exact 
reverse of these statements would only have expressed the truth. 

On the other hand, ‘ Anonymous B.’ (Answer 926, p. 81.) 
has been deterred from a contemplated marriage of this kind, 
by ‘the doubt which hangs about the social position of any 
issue of the marriage.’ One case detailed by Mr. Brotherton, 
(Answer 81, C. p. 9,) has been ‘ attended with the utter blight 
‘of the gentleman’s social position. Previously to his second 
*‘ marriage, he moved in the best society that the neighbourhood 
‘ afforded; but subsequently his friends, with the clergyman of 
‘ his parish at their head, have abandoned him.’ Now, surely, 
Mr. Foster and Mr. Crowder are not quite fair with us. They 
must make their choice: either they must ask for a relaxation of 
the law, because it is so radically disregarded, and so virtually a 
dead letter, that its infringement entails no social losses: or, 
because it is so severe in aspect, that its prohibitions involve a 
vast amount of misery and distress on individuals. It cannot 
be at once in the position of the laws of Draco, and of the canon 
about clerical attire. Repeal the law either because it is too 
severe, or too lax: either because it is regarded, or disregarded : 
either because its violation blackballs a man for life, or because 
society cares nothing about it. The existing law cannot be bad 
on both accounts. We have at least a right to ask its opponents 
to make their election upon what grounds they choose to risk 
their opposition: for that opposition which depends upon oppo- 
site and contradictory postulates only opposes itself. 

But, admitting, for argument’s sake, that the general estimate 
of these marriages is not unfavourable, and that the parties 
who contract them do not suffer loss of social estimate or posi- 
tion, does this admission tell for much? We are living in a 
relaxed and undisciplined state of society: all sorts of reasons 
can well be imagined, which will prevent a charivari or mobbing 
occurring in individual cases. It often suits families, as the 
saying is, to make the best of what, having taken place, cannot 
be undone: it is not the habit of the age, or of any class of 
society, to mark very distinctly or pointedly breaches of moral 
obligation in such matters. Instances could be quoted of noble 
adulteresses presiding over influential saloons of at least high 
literary society, and of being received, as they presented them- 
selves, without a blush. Because such particular sins do not as 
a fact disqualify, in a certain way, or in certain quarters, those 
who commit them, is the Divine law, which forbids them, to be 
erased from our national code upon that avowed account? 
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Again, in the lower ranks of English life, and in many rural 
districts, antenuptial fornication has become of late years 
a thing of ordinary occurrence ; and because ‘a girl whose con- 
dition unites in one month the offices of Marriage and Church- 
ing is here and there thought ‘ none the worse of’ for this offence 
against the first laws of morality and religion, is any legislative 
enactment to be sought to justify this sin? Or because as a fact, 
in too many cases, neither fornication, nor adultery itself, casts 
a social shadow upon the male sinner, are we to have a Royal 
Commission admitting the plausible reasons which might be 
urged in favour of these sins,—reasons at least which arise from 
the absence of any loud or general condemnation of them? Or 
because parties of high and uncontrollable passions determine 
to take society as it were by assault, and to brave and compel 
the world’s judgment, is such a bold, unshrinking front to meet 
with encouragement? ‘The first principles of justice and 
morality are at stake when, under any circumstances, the fact 
of a person ‘ not recognising’ the justice of a law should be for a 
moment entertained as his justification for refusing to obey it, 
or as a motive for abandoning the prohibition. 

Indeed, that her Majesty’s Commissioners did not meet with 
a distinct stigma of reprobation the whole of this line of argu- 
ment, is, to our minds, perhaps the most painful feature in their 
Report. They assume, in the following sentence, what certainly 
it suits the purpose of the promoters of the relaxation to suggest, 
but which can be abundantly accounted for, as we shall see, on 
other grounds. ‘ The laws of nearly all Europe have permitted 
‘ them (the class of marriages under consideration); and neces- 
‘ sarily so; because all prohibitory laws against them have 
‘ failed.’ (Report, p. x. f. ) The fact being, that the prohibition 
throughout much of continental Europe has been relaxed, not 
upon any consideration whatever arising from its success or 
failure, but, in the Churches of the Roman obedience, because 
dispensations were easy; in the Protestant countries, because 
the whole strictness of the matrimonial bond has been, upon 
avowedly religious and not political grounds, relaxed, and not 
this particular prohibition alone ; in France, because the civil 
contract has nationally superseded the religious element in all 
marriages. There is not a particle of evidence to show that in 
any country whatever any statistical account of marriages, so 
called, in spite of the existing prohibition, has been taken, and 
that upon such returns the prohibition was taken off: indeed, 
in the case of Prussia, M. Bunsen expressly asserts the contrary: 
(Appendix, No. 26, p. 147.) This Report, then, must have the 
credit of being the first to adopt the flagitious suggestion, that 
to get rid of a law, you have only to get up a large conspiracy to 
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break it. The State has not yet been induced to adopt it in the 
case of the customs; though we will admit that the existence of 
smuggling has been urged against the continuance of searchers 
and a coast-guard. By this time, however, the policy of a 
strict prohibition in that direction is generally admitted. And 
—merely as an argument ad hominem—we think that Dr. 
Lushington is hardly prepared to apply the principle, which the 
Report assumes, to the discontinuance of the African squadron, 
because in spite of it barracoons exist and the middle passage is 
occasionally effected. 

But it would be scarcely fair to the interests of truth, how- 
ever painful the survey is to our own feelings, to pass over 
some of the extraordinary cases which are produced by way of 
argument for the relaxation. Mr. Campbell Foster (Answer 8, 
a. p. 2.) produces the instance of ‘a farmer in Essex, whose wife’s 
sister took care of his house. She was pregnant by him, and after- 
wards he married her.’ We happen to be acquainted with a 
case, where both the wife and the wife’s sister were at the same 
time pregnant by the same man: we might anticipate what 
inference might be established from this case, were it put into 
Mr. Foster's hands ‘ professionally,’ in favour of bigamy. Again; 
the Commissioners seem to think, that, with respect to the lower 
classes, ‘ the constant and familiar intercourse, the want of sepa- 
‘rate accommodation, and the entire privacy, give rise to feelings 
‘ which, in the ordinary state of things, naturally will produce 
‘ the consequences which we have stated.’ (Report, pp. xi. xii.) 
Or, as Mr. Foster words it, ‘ There are but, perhaps, two rooms 
‘in the house: they live together with great familiarity, &c. ... 


‘ In almost all these cases, when parties in that station of life . 


‘ have been prevented from being married, they have afterwards 
‘lived together in open cohabitation.’ (Answer 8, d. p. 2.) 
We all know to what fearful sins the existing state of cottages 
does lead: horrible instances of incest between father and 
daughter, between brother and sister, may be traced to the 
‘two rooms in the house;’ but while this remains a very good 
reason for improving the labourer’s sleeping accommodation, we 
can understand the fact being urged, quite as forcibly, for the 
permission of brothers and sisters to marry, because occasionally 
they commit incest, as in the present case. 

Another very disgusting case is produced by Mr. Thorburne, 
(Answer 123, 6. p. 14,) of ‘a man of wealth, who keeps his 
‘ carriage, and lives avowedly in fact with his deceased wife’s 
‘ sister . . . in open concubinage . . . his neighbours sympa- 
‘ thizing with him . . . who, instead of marrying, nevertheless 
‘ lives with her in this state of concubinage, because of family 
‘ circumstances.’ By way of parallel, we need only suggest the 
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very strong appeal which was made out by one Elector Philip of 
Hesse, ‘a man of wealth, who,’ probably, ‘ kept his carriage,’ 
and would gladly have kept two wives at once, and who had 
no decided aversion to concubinage, avowed or concealed, and 
who found somebody of greater name than ‘his neighbours’ to 
‘sympathize with him.’ 

Nor, indeed, are we likely to stop with marrying a wife’s 
sister. Mr. Charles Newton has been fortunate enough to 
hit upon the instance which looks most nearly like the Jewish 
levirage, and most available for argument to reduce a Christian 
people to the old dispensation. (Answer 150, p. 15.) ‘I saw 
‘ one woman, who was the third sister the man had married: and 
‘her expression to me was, “ that if she died, she believed her 
‘husband would have the fourth.” ’ 

The following case, perhaps, bears the palm of insolence; and 
the witness who had the moral, or immoral, courage to produce 
it before an assembly of Bishops and Judges, we may admire as 
much for his ‘ professional,’ as for his personal coolness. ‘ A 
‘ farmer, a respectable man, upon the clergyman, who knew the 
‘ position in which he stood with reference to his intended wife, 
‘his deceased wife’s sister, refusing to marry them, thereupon 
‘ informed the clergyman that he intended to live with his wife’s 
‘sister, .. . and intimated that he threw the responsibility of the 
‘refusal upon the clergyman:’ which is probably the ground 
which Mr. Rush took with Mr. Jermy, intimating, that in case 
of refusal to accede to his views, Mr. Jermy must ‘ take the re- 
sponsibility ’ of his own murder. 

‘ Anon. Esq.’ (Answers 584—615, pp. 64—66,) draws the 
picture of his domestic grievances with the hand of an artist. 
His character is ‘ domestic and literary :’ the exact combination 
which is wanted to bring out the full pathos of the case: his 
statement reads like a novel. His wife died in 1846, leaving 
him with six children. His wife’s sister had previously lived 
with them for eleven years. After his wife’s death, the sister 
still remains, under the stipulation of her mother, that another 
female of suitable age should at the same time enter the widower’s 
family. But this arrangement is about to be broken up: the 
chaperone being on the point to leave, the wife’s sister, ‘ Anon. 
Esq.’ feels, must quit also: he now feels ‘a blankness and for- 
‘lornness, and would gladly reconstruct his family happiness to 
‘ the best of his power, though he feels that he is condemned to 
‘a life of celibacy, for he cannot go out into the world, which 
*‘ would be most repugnant to his feelings, to form new associa- 
‘ tions and new feelings. To displace his sister-in-law would be 
‘an act of cruelty and pain to her. ... He feels grievance and 
‘ privation, because one who has known the happiness and solace 
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‘ of marriage, feels that it is most imperfectly supplied by any 
‘restricted communion of this kind, for, of course, there is 
‘ a perpetual check: you are afraid of indulging your own feel- 
‘ings: the position is an embarrassing one to him at all times. 
‘He is afraid of the object [object? what object? object of 
‘what? there is no antecedent to object] becoming, or being 
‘thought, too dear to him,’ &c. Now, from the evidence we 
gather these facts: that this witness is himself on the other side 
of forty—that his wife’s sister is very nearly of the same stand- 
ing—that he has a daughter of sixteen, which daughter already 
‘ does not quite look upon’ her aunt ‘in the position of a mother 
—a feeling which is not unlikely to increase.’ (Answer 604, 605, 
p. 66.) May we suggest to him a remedy? If, as he owns, 
honest man! he does not like to live under ‘a perpetual check,’ 
and wishes to be so situated as not to be ‘ afraid of indulging 
his own feelings,’ let him get rid of his fair perplexity, the 
sister-in-law of forty, and see what solace he can find in the care 
and affection of the daughter of sixteen. 

Although the evidence, generally speaking, is arranged ad 
misericordiam captandam, and though the woe-begone widowers! 
only sacrifice themselves for the good of their children, and 





' But the climax of folly and maudlin sentimentality is exhibited in the 
following letter, actually addressed to the Chairman of the Commission, the party 
bias of which is painfully displayed when it could submit to such a publication. 


‘ Wellington, Salop, 10th December 1847. 

‘ Srr,— Having read a paragraph in the ‘ Times,’ with your name attached thereto, 
referring to the subject of marriages of individuals with the sisters of their deceased 
wives, I beg leave very respectfully to state that I am one of those individuals inter- 
ested in the result of your arduous undertaking ; having two children now living by 


my deceased wife, and six by her sister..... May I be allowed the liberty, while - 


engaged upon this subject, to urge the propriety of a man being legally sanctioned 
to marry such a relative; as who so likely to attend to the little wants and cares 
of a parent-bereaved infant, as the affectionate sister of its deceased mother? 
Pardon my introducing a scene by way of argument. 

‘A female, having several young children, lies suffering upon her death-bed ; her 
parental anxiety for the welfare of her offspring, adds no little weight to the 
weight of care upon her agitated mind and enfeebled body. Her end is drawing 
. near; she wishes to devote her last moments in making peace with her Maker ; 
but alas! the overwhelming thoughts of “ Who will take charge of my darling 
children ?” are ever suggesting themselves in her dying hours; and in agony she 
feels the poignancy of that law which prohibits the affectionate sister (who has 
smoothed her pillow in affliction, and nursed her little ones during the hours of 
indisposition) from ever acting in the endearing and solacing capacity of mother 
to her orphan babes. 

_‘ Apologizing for my thus troubling you, and earnestly soliciting your continued 
kind exertions in order to legalize the births of my six innocent children, 
‘lam, &c. 
‘I— M—. 


‘ The Right Hon.J. S. Wortley, M.P.’ 


Surely a case must be in extremis which resorts to such a desperate expedient 
hy" peace in all the dignity of Appendix, No. 22,’p. 144, of a document 
ike this. 
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bend to the stern necessity of a second marriage rather to find 
their families a mother than to furnish themselves with a wife, 
yet occasionally some other motive (we do not find much pro- 
minence given to it in the Report or Evidence) peeps out; and as 
it is not named, we are not called upon to specify or characterize 
it. * Philip Barnes Broad, Esq.’ (Answers 740, 776, pp. 71, 72.) 
however, comes into court; he has not the least romance or 
sentimentality about him; he states of himself, that ‘he married 
‘twenty years ago, and that his wife died three or four years ago 
‘ —never had any children—has no particular circumstance which 
‘he wishes to state,’ except the very pertinent facts that his 
‘ property consists of coal mines, and that his ancestors never 
‘ worked for the last three or four hundred years,’ which inter- 
esting assurances, faute de micua, we are glad to accept as a 
sufficient account for his intention, ‘having made up his mind, 
‘if he can get the lady in the same way of thinking as himself, 
‘ if the law is not altered, to get married somewhere abroad to 
‘his wife’s sister—her younger sister.’ Mr. Broad does credit 
to his name: there is no affectation or nonsense in his bearings 
or feelings. 

‘ James Low, Esq. resident in the City of London, and of 
the Baptist denomination, (Answers 943—958, pp. 82, 83,) 
presents a parallel case: ‘ twenty-five years after his first mar- 
riage, he then having daughters, aged respectively twenty-three, 
twenty-one, and eighteen, marries his wife’s sister in Scotland.’ 

But the most racy specimen of this class is ‘ William ; an 
‘ architect and civil engineer of Bristol—who in the matter of 
‘religion,’ and other things, ‘ig an Independent—who has had 
‘the honour of being superintendent of the Sabbath-school 
‘ upwards of thirty-five years,—whose wife, with whom{he had 
‘ lived nearly thirty-six years, dies in August, 1836, leaving him 
‘with six daughters’—the youngest of whom, therefore, at the 
very lowest, must be eighteen, and may be forty,—‘ views the 
‘ prohibition as unjust, his conscience bearing him witness. He 
‘sees no law, neither in morals nor in religion, that imposes 
‘such a prohibition, and in this he is borne out by... the 
‘minister, with which [sic] it is his happiness to be connected : 
‘and so the statute being an iniquitous statute, unless its 
‘ obstacle is speedily removed, we shall be induced to adopt some 
‘mode to evade the obstacle, or to seek redress in a foreign 
‘country.’ For the sake of this burning pair of lovers the 
obstacle must be speedily removed: for the fact is, that the swain 
states, with that hadase which perhaps goes for truth among 
Independents, that he and his intended—or rather his threatened 
—are ‘both above sixty years of age, and may not, there- 
fore, be charged with the frivolities of youth.’ ‘Above sixty! 
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Sixty-nine at the very lowest. In 1836 the man lost his wife, 
to whom he had been married thirty-six years; therefore, 
he married in 1800: giving him the questionable chance of 
having married at twenty-one, his birth took place in 1779: 
1848—1779=69. Mr. Crowder was quite right to relegate this 
case to the delicate obscurity of Appendix. (No. 17. p. 143.) 
Here, again, we have to ask the promoters of the relaxation 
to make their election, and to tell us plainly what parties they 
propose to ‘relieve.’ We cannot see the consistency of advanc- 
ing as arguments, equally entitled to consideration, the per- 
plexities of a man of thirty left with a young motherless family 
—and the unhealthy and unnatural cravings for matrimony in 
a septuagenarian widower and a septuagenarian maid. 
Il. The second division of the Evidence comprises that of the 
“wee agents; the solicitors, counsel, and professional people, 
arristers and students-of-law, who were employed in taking 
evidence : technically, those who ‘ got up the case.’ And here 
it is as obvious as needful to remark, that it is the getting up of 
acase. ‘George Augustus Crowder, Esq.’ (Answers 194—219, 
pp. 18—22), the solicitor to the whole matter, ‘has been 
‘employed in investigating the subject of marriages within 
‘the prohibited degrees of affinity .... from the year 1840.’ 
‘At the end of 1846, he instructs T. Campbell Foster, 
Esq.’ (Answer 3, p. 1,) who employs Mr. Aspinall, (An- 
swers 28—51,) Mr. Sleigh, (Answers 52—64,) Mr. Bro- 
therton, (Answers 65—85,) Mr. Paterson, (Answers 86—103,) 
Mr. Thorburne, (Answers 104—124,) Mr. C. Newton, (Answers 
125—150,) Mr. Macdonald, (Answers 151—182,) Mr. Dearsley 
(Answers 183—193). Of the solicitor ‘ employed,’ and the bar- 
rister ‘consulted,’ — employed is not etiquette — and of the 
assistant staff, we have only to say, that it is very important to 
bear in mind throughout, that the whole investigation is to these 
gentlemen a matter of professional business: it is their business 
to get up as good a case as possible for their unknown, or at 
least unmentioned, client. We do not think that they have, as 
a fact, made much of a case, or have even conducted their 
agency with remarkable tact: their inquiries, perhaps from the 
nature of the case, were conducted in a loose, inartificial way. 
The sole machinery set to work by the eight assistant barristers 
was, for each to take a district. One took Liverpool and Man- 
chester; another, Wakefield, Huddersfield, &. Mr. Paterson 
is appointed to Norfolk and Suffolk; somebody else selects 
Plymouth, &c.; and they go about ‘making inquiries,’ ‘ receiv- 
ing information from what were judged credible sources,’ ‘ taking 
eighty cases in a week,’( Answer 94, p. 11,) ‘ obtaining evidence 
of notoriety,’ (Answer 57, p. 6 ;)and then jotting down all these 
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diversified and variously authenticated scraps of village gossip and 
town talk, in the random way in which they were elicited, and 
sending them up to Mr. Campbell Foster, whose business it was 
to select and arrange—which, judging from the hasty and hetero- 
geneous appearance of the Report, was atask upon which he either 
spent little time, or powers of classification ;—as, for example, 
when he has the honesty or indiscretion to permit Mr. Sleigh 
(Answer 54, c. p. 7,) to admit the perilous fact of ‘ a Dissenting 
‘ Minister in Cheshire, a magistrate in Cheshire, and another 
‘person in Yorkshire, who have been living with their wives’ 
‘ sisters—not in an improper manner, but they have kept the 
‘ widowers’ houses—that according to public report they are most 
‘amiable and exemplary people, but of whom it is said to be 
‘ notorious that they are respectively desirous to contract mar- 
‘riages of this description.’ But let all this pass: we are not 
desirous to criticise too severely the professional doings of profes- 
sional people. They work for fees : it is their vocation to do their 
best for their client. The whole case at present is nothing more 
than a one-sided ¢@ parte array of evidence, carefully culled, 
picked, arranged and dressed up according to order. In favour 
of relaxing the restriction, there is plenty of money, from some 
source, a stout staff of ten astute lawyers, well-feed and well- 
instructed, a case which has been eight years in preparation, 
which has had the advantage of canvassing, pamphleteering, 
advertising for information, (Appendix No. 22, p. 144,) unlimited 
opportunities for bringing all their choice witnesses before the 
Commissioners—while on the other side remains only the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioners to call what few witnesses they 
thought proper, and who were known, by their published opinions 
or otherwise, to have carefully considered the subject. (Report 
p. vii.) A single word, then, will furnish the present aspect of 
the matter: the Evidence and Report taken together are exactly 
equivalent to a case and opinion got up between a solicitor and 
barrister. Under such circumstances there is always a certain 
value given to counsel’s opinion; but that not the highest. 

III. Next in order may be taken the evidence of ‘ Adolphus 
Bach, Esq.’ (Answers 959—992,) ‘George Mathews, Esq. 
(Answers 1091—1140,) and ‘ Mr. Rutherfurd, the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland,’ (Answers 1141—1154.) Mr. Bach, a ‘German 
jurisconsult,’ é.¢. an attorney, practising in this country, merely 
states that in the German Protestant states these marriages are 
allowed—as, under dispensation, are those of uncles and nieces— 
and that the former are not considered contra bonos mores. Mr. 
Mathews, a ruling elder of a Presbyterian gungrepatien in 
Dublin, states, that the Irish Presbyterians in Ireland have 
adopted the English table of prohibited degrees, but that recently 
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he believes thirty or forty of the leading ministers in the Presby- 
terian General Assembly of Ulster have come to the conclusion, 
that the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus does not verbally forbid 
these marriages—an observation which proves that neither Mr. 
Mathews nor the General Assembly has as yet attained even to 
a glimmering of the question connected with that chapter. The 
Lord Advocate’s evidence is among the most valuable pieces in the 
volume: he bears distinct and intelligible testimony to the stern 
moral tone which has always so honourably distinguished the 
Scottish Presbyterians from their kindred Protestant communities 
of Continental Europe—that these marriages are looked upon in 
Scotland as incestuous and abominable—that the feeling of the 
peopleisagainst them, and would remain against them even though 
told on high authority—-Dr. Chalmers’ not excluded—that the 
ordinary construction of Leviticus xviii. was wrong. We say that 
the existence of such a feeling, both among the general popula- 
tion and in the legal faculty, is highly creditable, and advantage- 
ously perhaps to be contrasted with that loose ignorance which 
prevails among ourselves. ‘To what extent among the most 
educated classes the silent authority which is in Scotland so 
remarkably retained by the old Imperial law influences this sort 
of feeling, might be worth an inquiry. . 

IV. A more important class of evidence is that of the clergy 
of the Church of England, who have in various ways expressed 
themselves in favour of the continuance of the existing prohibi- 
tions: they were, Mr. Arthur Perceval, Dr. Pusey, Mr. Tyler, 
Archdeacons Hale and Sinclair. Mr. Perceval, if we are permitted 
to class them, might be supposed to represent the country clergy, 
Dr. Pusey the Universities, and the other gentlemen the Right 
Reverend Bench in general, and, from their immediate con- 
nexion with its Bishop, the see of London in particular; in 
which quarter it is known that a very distinct and decided feel- 
ing exists against any tampering with the prohibited degrees. 
Valuable as every portion of this evidence is, it is eminently cha- 
racteristic of each witness. Mr. Perceval is the most decided 
and emphatic, and must have made a very marked impression 
upon the Commissioners, who were probably unacquainted with 
him. Dr. Pusey’s evidence is remarkable even for him: his 
prodigious learning and careful research—his unwearied honesty 
and affectionate undercurrent of feeling and sympathy—his 
mind bathed and suffused in the spirit of antiquity—these qua- 
lities, of which such as know him are too well aware to need 
our commendation, could not but have told, and we trust 
favourably, upon such members of the Commission as had only 
heard his name coupled with words of unkindness or suspicion. 
We believe that this evidence—a valuable contribution to theo- 
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logical literature—is about to appear in a revised and separate 
shape. Neither would it be fair to withhold from Archdeacon 
Hale’s evidence great credit for the painstaking, and honest, 
earnest, sensible tone which pervades it. Mr. Tyler slightly 
falters, but recovers himself, though not without a ruffled and 
anxious air: and Archdeacon Sinclair does not appear to have 
paid much attention to the subject. From Archdeacon Hale’s 
evidence we cannot but quote a vigorous reply, (Answer 1325, 
p- 118,) which exactly states what we have argued. 

‘I think that parties are thoroughly to be condemned, who set a public 
example of openly breaking a law which there is no real obligation upon 
them to break: and that, whatever may be said as to their general conduct 
in other respects being exemplary, I think the example they set is most 
pernicious; and it is astonishing to me that men do not see that their 
example is destructive of all law whatever. If persons, following their 
own private opinions and feelings, are first to combine to break the law, and 
then, because they have combined to break it, are to come to the legis- 
lature and say, “ Now you ought to do away with the law, lest we should 
by our conduct familiarize others with breaking the law,” there is an 
end of all obligation and force of law in society. There is no law that 
can withstand such conduct.’ 

V. The Isomachy, however, was perfect: Clan Chattan and 
Clan Quhele sent their picked warriors to the conflict. If the 
High Churchman was represented as we have seen, the clergy 
of a different school had its heroes ready, 

dvrnpéras éxOpoict tov méyay Tpémoy, 

eis wevtarerxeis efd5ous* 
Mr. Perceval was confronted with Mr. Hatchard of Plymouth ; 
Dr. Pusey wrote a letter against the repeal of the existing laws; 
Mr. Denham, of the Strand, a pamphlet on the other side— 
Mr. Jenkins, of Turnham Green, is matched against Mr. Tyler 
—and if Mr. Garbett of Birmingham, and Mr. Owen of 
Bilston, are less known than the brother Archdeacons, they bear 
to them about the same relation that, in certain trades, articles 
known respectively as Birmingham and Town-made maintain. 

Mr. Denham’s evidence (Answers 366—417, pp. 31—36,) is 
offensive in proportion to its ambitiousness. His view, how- 
ever, of the social aspect of the case has at least the advantage 
of originality. Premising Mr. Denham’s own description of his 
impartiality, curiously grounded as it is, (Answer 417,) ‘I am 
not a married man, and never was married, and have no pre- 
sent intention of marrying,’ we certainly think his judgment odd, 
and we shall be scrupulous not to misstate it. He thinks ‘ that 
‘bachelors, who have females in the house, not absolutely related 
‘to them by consanguinity, are always liable to suspicions from 
‘ill-natured people. _He does not think that, generally speaking, 
‘this case of sisters-in-law living with widowers would be more 
‘liable to it than any other case of that sort.’ (Answer 393.) 
NO. LXII,—N. 8. L 
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‘ The fact of the woman being the sister of a man’s deceased 
‘ wife, would tend to prevent reflections being made when another 
‘person would be exposed to them. People would not consider a 
‘man capable of so atrocious a feeling as to wish to seduce her. 
From which the inference would seem natural, that the impro- 
bability of such reflections being made would be rather increased 
where it is known that such parties could not marry. Oh no! 
precisely the reverse. Let them have the possibility of mar- 
riage; and the sister-in-law would ‘be in no degree more liable 
‘to it than any bachelor or any other woman who is not related 
‘to him—a friend living with him to manage his house. If they 
‘ were about the same age, I think that ill-natured people every- 
‘where would probably suggest that they were upon terms of 
‘ cohabitation.’ (Answer 394, p. 34.) In which belief we quite 
concur with Mr. Denham: only asking him seriously whether it 
is the custom—for clergymen, say, not themselves married or 
likely to marry—to have female ‘friends’ of ‘about the same 
age’ ‘living with them to manage their houses?’ and whether 
this is the exaci relation to which he would wish to reduce the 
sisters-in-law of widowers? whether this is the analogy of cir- 
cumstances which he thinks most likely to obviate scandal? or 
whether such scandal would in such a case be confined to the 
malevolent and low-bred? Surely such an argument as this 
convicts itself of trifling, to speak of it in the most measured 
phrase of censure. 

One instance will be enough by which to test Mr. Denham’s so- 
briety of judgment, and the accuracy with which he has investi- 
gated facts. Speaking, and with truth, of the loose way in which 
matrimony is too often estimated, he states that many ‘are con- 
tented only with putting up the banns;’ that they so disregard 
the marriage rite, that they think the mere being asked in church 
is sufficient ceremony, and then he goes on to estimate, that ‘ out 
of fifty who put up the banns, there are as many as thirty,— 
as many as two thirds,—who go no further.’ (Answer 410. a. 
p- 35.) Being in a position to investigate this most startling 
piece of statistics, we find that in very few of the largest London 
parishes does the proportion of those who, putting up the banns, 
do not proceed to marriage, reach to one sixth, and in most 
cases, seldom to a seventh, or an eighth of the whole, i. ¢. six 
or seven, not thirty, out of fifty. 

Mr. Denham expands Lord Hardwick’s dictum about the 
Canons: he thinks that the prohibitory tables ‘are, after all, 
really not obligatory upon the laity, whatever they may be 
even upon the clergy.’ (Answer 415, p. 36.) Had Mr. Denham 
been at the trouble of arguing out this view, he might have 
saved us all a world of trouble: and the Royal Commission, 
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and Mr. Denham’s evidence, might alike have been dispensed 
with. 

The evidence of Mr. Hatchard of Plymouth (Answers 501, 
556, pp. 59—63) is hardly worth analyzing: he does not think 
‘ that there is any consanguinity between a wife’s sister and the 
husband,’ (Answer 553, p. 63;) which observation, whether 
it proves that Mr. Hatchard does not know the difference be- 
tween consanguinity and affinity, or whether it shows that he is 
against any prohibition on the ground of affinity, is important to 
consider. If the latter is his view, it is decidedly, on this ground, 
opposed to Mr. Denham’s, who does recognise some cases of affinity 
as requiring prohibition. . 

The evidence of Messrs. Owen, of Bilston, and Garbett, of 
Birmingham, may also be passed over rapidly. We notice 
that the last gentleman states, with an amusing and summary 
decision, that ‘commentators seem agreed, that the prohibition 
in Leviticus does not relate to marrying a sister after the other 
sister is dead,’ (Answer 1063, p. 95;) which at any rate is an 
evidence of the range of Mr. Garbett’s reading. 

The Rey. R. C. Jenkins, of Christ Church, Turnham Green, 
(Answer 1002—1052, pp. 90—95,) is however the clerical cheval 
de bataille on this side. It seems that Dr. Lushington personally 
introduced him to the Commission. (Answer 1007.) His evidence 
is much fairer, and exhibits more research and a better spirit, 
than those clergymen with whom he was associated. Of Mr. 
Jenkins, therefore—and his evidence will show why we put the 
question to him—we may ask the broad question: whether, 
judging the two dispensations as wholes, and characterized as 
each is by a distinctly recognisable character and mind, he thinks 
it at all probable, or according to the analogy and general bearing 
of the Law and the Gospel upon the government of the flesh, and 
especially keeping in mind the evangelical sanctity of marriage,— 
marriage which in the dispensation of the Saviour first reco- 
vered the dignity which it possessed in paradise, and became a 
Christian mystery,—that the Gospel would give greater licence 
to Christians, than the Law gave to Jews? because, in a care- 
fully weighed paper on the passage in Leviticus, Mr. Jenkins 
alleges, that ‘the traditional law of the Jews did exclude the 
marriage of two sisters in succession.’ (Answer 1052, a. p. 94.) 

VI. The clergy of this school may be aptly followed by the 
two dissenting teachers—the binary star of metropolitan non- 
conformity, Dr. Cox, Baptist,and Mr. Thos. Binney, Independent; 
and this seems the more convenient place for asking attention 
to the fact, how very completely this whole movement bears 
upon it the impress and note of a dissenting encroachment. It 
may, under the altered relations of Church and State, be a 
L 2 
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natural result of past policy, to erase from the Statute Book 
anything which, however remotely, recognises the ecclesiastical 
law. That question may be well waived in this place: but 
we are bound to bring forward explicitly the way in which 
Dissent has thoroughly adopted this agitation for the repeal 
of the prohibited degrees. Several, if not most, of the evidence- 
compelling barristers and students are dissenters. Mr. Sleigh 
gets up a petition ‘signed by between thirty and forty dis- 
senting ministers,’ (Answer 64, c. p. 7,) and another from ‘the 
‘ dissenting ministers of Halifax,’ &c. Mr. Paterson would 
‘say that the Dissenters....as a body, are more strongly 
‘ against the present law than any other class . . . accordingly 
‘they act in defiance of it.’ (Answer 103,¢. p. 12.) * All 
‘ classes of dissenting clergymen, to a man, are in favour of a 
‘ relaxation of the law.—Mr. Macdonald, (Answers 167, 168, 
p- 16.) ‘A reverend gentleman, Mr. Coxhead, a dissenting 
minister of the Baptist denomination’—so the examining 
commissioner speaks of him,—whose judgment on this ques- 
tion, of course, is irrefragable, since it is stated of him as a 
complete clincher of his qualifications, that ‘he had used to 
preach at the place where John Howard had used to attend 
when in London,’ (we preserve the delicate idiom of Manchester, ) 
(Answer 633, p. 67.) § felt so strongly on the matter, that he 
‘ went from Hampshire to Scotland to attend a marriage of this 
‘ character.’ Mr. Binney (Answer 997, p. 89,) ‘ does not know 
‘ one minister, and but one layman, who objects to the marriage 
‘itself.’ In the analysis of the contents of the petition, 
(Appendix, No. 15, p. 141,) we find that those of the ‘ Dissent- 
‘ing Clergy’ form a very large proportion of the signatures. 
‘Count Bunsen,’ too, ‘the Prussian Ambassador,’ not only 
‘fully approves the act of marrying a wife’s sister,’ (Mr. 
Crowder’s Evidence, Answer 210, p. 21,) but, with that paren- 
tal care which he is always so ready to dispense in our concerns 
ecclesiastical and civil, has been at a good deal of trouble in pro- 
curing and translating documents for those who are agitating 
the question. (Appendix, No. 26, p. 147.) The bias, indeed, 
of the parties is unmistakeable. 

But to return to the ‘Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D. LL.D.’ He 
presents himself in an imposing attitude: Professor of three 
faculties at once—Doctor Theologica et utriusque juris—this triple 
representative of Divinity, Canon Law, and Civil Law, has a claim 





* It may not be superfluous to mention that the General Petitions of 1847, pre- 
sented in favour of the relaxation, (after all the district agitation of the staff of 
inquiring Barristers,) were 50 in number, with less than 5,000 signatures ; the 
number of signatures to each petition varying from 9 and 10 to nearly 700, (in 
Manchester.) 
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to be heard. As far as rich academical distinctions— toilsomely 
won, we make no doubt, and gracefully worn—the ‘ reverend ’ 
Doctor far surpasses all the witnesses brought before the com- 
mission. His LL.D. literature he exemplifies by saying, 
‘ What are all the precise prohibited degrees, I do not know.’ 
(Answer 845, p. 77.) And by way of sample of his divinity, 
he argueth thus learnedly and profoundly: The Levitical law 
cannot prohibit marriage with the deceased wife’s sister, ‘ because 
in Deut. xxv. 5, it is enjoined,’ i.e. by the law of levirage. 
That is to say, that a special and peculiar dispensation or per- 
mission, in an extreme case of necessity, proves that the general 
prohibitory law never existed: which is equivalent to saying, 
that because Saul was enjoined to kill Agag, therefore the 
seventh commandment could not mean ‘ Thou shalt do no mur- 
der.’ Which is, perhaps, enough to observe of Dr. Cox; only 
begging him to observe, that he and all his friends argue for the 
propriety of these marriages, because in most cases the first sister 
has left children; the Jewish permission, cited by him as a 
parallel, as though to show that the opposition must be con- 
tradictory on every point, being that of the first brother who 
has left no children.’ 

The Dissenters themselves admit that this relaxation, if 
yielded, is a concession to their principles. But it is one of 
which, as we in charity conceive, even they hardly feel the 
force. Either they must admit, that in matters which are of a 
double and mixed nature, into which both ecclesiastical and 
civil elements enter, no state regulation at all is justifiable; or 
they must allow the necessity of some restriction. Now, mar- 
riage clearly has, in the minds of at least dissenters, who pro- 
fess a religious character, this twofold aspect: it is religious as 
well as civil. Either, then, England, as a people of different 
religions, must have Marriage Laws differing according to the 
views of each denomination ; or the state must agree to eliminate 
the religious element of marriage altogether from its cognisance ; 
or it must frame such a marriage law—so comprehensive, or 
rather so little encumbered with restrictions, as that it shall 
offend no prejudices, or rather admit all wandering and irregular 
wills. Our legislation, hitherto, has been quite a stranger to 
the principles of giving different laws to different communions: 
a statesman, therefore, is bound to look with grave suspicion at 
the first instalment of what must be contrary to the spirit of all 
our past legislation. There are few Dissenters who would seek to 





* Several cases prevented the completion of the law of levirage: such as age, 
confirmed disease, or even if the deceased brother had taken a son by adoption, 
and this so vaguely as nuncupative. (So Selden). 
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compel the state to give up any restrictions which shall have a 
religious aspect: because some religious (so-called) people will 
always be found, to take even religious objections to the very prin- 
ciple of any restriction in the case of sexual relations. It was the 
religion of the Mormons, and of certain ancient sects, and of the 
St. Simonians, and of the Prussian Muckers, to have a community 
of women. If the State is to give separate marriage laws to each 
denomination, or to enforce no restriction with respect to mar- 
riage, it may be called upon, either to tolerate, or even to recog- 
nise, these abominations as the religion of one or other body of 
British subjects. We will not insult Dissenters in general, by 
asking them whether they are prepared for this very legitimate 
result of their principles. 

But is it impossible to frame a law which, retaining the more 
natural restrictions, shall only abandon those which seem ques- 
tionable? To put this question, really assumes the whole diffi- 
culty. What restriction, short of the present tables, can be law- 
fully and safely maintained ? Prussia, and the Protestant foreign 
communities, and occasionally the United States, are quoted ; 
but parallel with the repeal of the prohibited degrees, came in 
—what? The right of divorce by mutual consent, and the per- 
mission, in Protestant Germany, for uncles and nieces to marry. 
Nay, we are by no means certain that polygamy can by any just 
exclusion be forbidden; for aught we know, it may soon be 
claimed. It is a very remarkable fact, that Protestantism—we 
speak of its continental phase—has from the days of Luther 
exhibited a growing tendency towards polygamy. Luther justi- 
fied it, of course sub conditione: Madan, the English Calvinist, 
justified it sine conditione : Mr. Binney, we think, goes further, 
and establishes for it a scriptural precept, and the authority of 
the primitive Church. 

Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is not forbidden to the 
Christian, because there is no direct scriptural prohibition of it 
in the New Testament. So uno ore argue the divines, or those 
professing to be religious people, on one side. The Levitical 
laws do not prohibit this marriage :' or, if they do, these laws do 
not bind the Christian: the Gospel does not continue the 





1 It becomes a serious question to all those clergymen who so openly declare 
that this particular marriage is not forbidden in Scripture, to think whether they 
are not actually liable to ecclesiastical censure in court for, by such a declaration, 
impugning the Book of Common Prayer, and the Doctrine and Discipline of the 
Church of England, which by Canon 99, has adopted the ‘Table set forth by 
authority,’ which is entitled a ‘Table of kindred or affinity, wherein whosoever 
are related, are forbidden in Scripture, and our laws, to marry together.’ We 
are inclined to suspect that the words, ‘I say calmly and advisedly that these 
marriages are not prohibited in Holy Writ’ (Mr. Hatchard’s evidence. Answer 
515, p. 60), is an ceclesiastical offence, and punishable accordingly. 
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restriction. It would be tedious to multiply quotations to this 
effect from the Blue Book; every page contains this statement, 
scarcely varied in words. The argument, then, is easily con- 
structed: Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is permissible to 
the Christian, because it is not forbidden in Holy Scripture; or, 
if forbidden in the Levitical, it is not forbidden in the Evan- 
gelical, law. The Gospel is a law of liberty ; the carnal restric- 
tions which were put upon the Jews are repealed. Polygamy 
was allowed to the Jews. The Gospel has not sotalehed the 
Jewish law of matrimony ; rather, it has expanded it. If then 
polygamy were allowed to the Jews, and if there is no New- 
Testament precept against it, why should the Christian—not so 
much avail himself of his higher freedom from the temporar 
restriction of the carnal law of ordinances, (which is all that is 
claimed in this question,) as—tie himself down to harder legal 
slavery than was enjoined upon the Jews? If the Jew might 
avail himself of the permission of polygamy, such may be a pre- 
cept to the Christian. 

Mr. Binney is at the same time instructive and inconsistent 
on this point. To be sure, he speaks (Answer 995, c. p. 87,) 
of ‘ polygamy as practised by the patriarchs, permitted by Moses, 
but condemned by Christ together with the facility of divorce.’ 
But though Mr. Binney says, ‘condemned by Christ,’ Martin 
Luther, and Melancthon, and Mr. Madan, could not find this 
condemnation in Scripture. Mr. Binney proceeds :— 

Scenes perhaps bigamy, in a private Christian, tolerated at first 
under the circumstances of the times. Paul says, ‘ A bishop must be the 
husband of one wife.’ That, I think, means, that if a person had two 
wives, he was not required to put one away, or dissolve the marriage; but 
he was not to be an officer of the Church,—not to be a Bishop. I do not 
think it means that a man is only to have a wife once.’ (Question 995, c. p. 8.) 

Mr. Binney lays himself open. ‘ Tolerated at first.’ Then 
a time came when something ‘ tolerated at first’ came under a 
restriction: in other words, the Church did, and lawfully, en- 
force a prohibition which neither Scripture enjoined, nor the 
earliest Christians yielded to. A remarkable concession from 
such a quarter. But further: if, in the earliest and purest ages 
of the Gospel, bigamy, at least, was permitted to laymen, why 
should not, say, Mr. Binney’s own congregation—we ask par- 
don—the laymen of ‘my Church in Fish-street Hill, London’ 
(Answer 998, p. 89) claim the same privilege ? 

Next: we observe the noticeable fact, which did not escape 
even the observation of one of the witnesses—though he quite 
misses the value of his induction. Mr. Macdonald says— 

‘ For instance : the Evangelical party, particularly those who have large 


parishes, and who find a difficulty in knowing exactly the parties who 
come before them to be married, were generally in favour of a relaxation 
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of the law. And again: the High Church party, for instance, were less 
inclined to favour an alteration.’ (Answer 165, p. 16.) 

But neither the remarkable specialty pointed out by Mr. 
Macdonald, ‘ particularly those who have large parishes,’ will 
account for the drift and current of Low Church feeling in 
one direction; nor, again, will merely the feeling that ‘ it is a 
question which they should leave to their superiors’ (Mr. Pater- 
son, Answer 102, p. 11) be an adequate reason for the prejudice 
entertained by an opposite school to any change. The question 
is in itself a very remarkable illustration of the peculiar cha- 
racter and tone of the Church of England. As a Church-of- 
England distinction it is, that we maintain the prohibitions: as 
bringing us into closer symbolizing with a more advanced and 
full Protestantism, that others desire the relaxation. The later 
English Church has its own distinct theory and bias on this 
question—a peculiar and somewhat self-evolved law. It goes 
upon a broad, intelligible, perfectly apprehensible ground: it 
assumes the Levitical prohibitions, as interpreted and practised 
by Catholic antiquity. As in other things, so in this, such is her 
claim. She maintains it with positiveness and rigour. As Dr. 
Pusey observes, ‘ The practice of the Church has varied: in the 
‘ first ages it prohibited the Levitical degrees only; then gra- 
‘ dually extended its prohibitions to the seventh degree; and 
‘then .... . among ourselves has returned to the primitive 
‘rule.’ (Answer 486, p. 50.) It is a manageable and intelligible 
rule. Be it called what it will, it is illustrative of our Anglican 
temper. Whether it fails or not, it makes the right sort 
of appeal, and challenges obedience on uncontrovertible grounds. 
The Church of Rome leaves a margin, and permits a tolerably 
extensive field between incestuous and entirely lawful mar- 
riages. She has a debateable ground, which she manages by 
dispensations, and by applying a somewhat Lesbian rule to par- 
ticular cases. ‘The Oriental churches, again, have a fixed and 
precise standard; they admit of no relaxations; and their table 
of prohibited degrees is long, and severely prohibitory in the 
more remote cases of affinity. Be it, then, a compromise, or a 
mixed rule, or an instance of the cia media, or part of our iso- 
lated and insular character—call it which we will, look at it as 
boast or brand,—still unquestionably it is our rule: it is a rule, 
a perfectly legitimate rule, a rule consistent with our character 
and with other features of our Church, which it would be un- 
safe to disturb or tamper with, and which, on the whole, has 
worked well. Indeed, there are few parts of our ecclesiastical 
discipline of which an Englishman has less cause to be ashamed, 
than the actual practical working of the marriage laws. And 
if the English tables are to be violated, let us beware that the 
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peculiar reverence and general estimate of the marriage union 
is not perilled with it. Anyhow, our present law, with which- 
ever side, Rome or Prussia, we contrast it, has not worked 
amiss. If the present law is injurious to domestic comfort, or 
to matrimonial morals, we have been a long time finding out 
our grievance ; these are the very points of which we have 
rather boasted. The fact is, that the present complaint, such as 
it is, is a recent discovery ; it is a case got up—got up by a few 
interested people in the higher classes, who, having committed 
the sin and violated the law, want to take refuge under the plea 
of conscience and duty: a case thus got up, and maintained by 
a few lawyers, who are paid for this as for any other case—a 
case thus got up and thus maintained, has been adroitly taken 
advantage of by Dissenters, and helped by certain Clergymen, 
who, some incautiously, and many with a perverse leaning to 
German religionism, are always ready to surrender the true 
principles of the Church of England. But, resolved into its 
original elements, it has not even the dignity of a party mea- 
sure; it is merely the very bold effort of a few interested 
families to recover lost respectability. 

VII. The last division of the subject brings us both to 
Dr. Wiseman’s evidence and the question of dispensations ; 
for the last is the sole point which the former elucidates. It 
seems the most natural view of it to a modern Roman Catholic 
divine, though we are bound to observe that Dr. Pusey’s 
evidence really does give a broader and more faithful view of 
the de facto Roman system than the bishop of that commu- 
nion does. Dr. Wiseman seems to walk warily, and to tell no 
more than he is obliged. He talks much about the dispensing 
theory ; but we fail to extract from his answers any precise or 
definite view of its working: he confines himself a good deal 
to generalities, or rather,—may we say it?—platitudes. Dr. 
Wiseman’s first answer has an unworthy look. (Question and 
Answer 1156, p. 104.) 


‘ Are you of opinion that marriages of this description are in any way 
prohibited by, or contrary to Holy Writ? Confine the question at present 
to marriages between a man and the sister or niece of his deceased wife. 

‘I should not consider that they are contrary to the new law on the 
ground that whatever is said in the old law is binding in the new. Such 
marriages are disapproved of in the Mosaic law, but not on that account 
contrary to the Christian law.’ 


Of course not; but the question was, Does ‘Scripture in any 
way ’—by its silence, by comparison, by inference, by analogy, 
&e. do so and so? Answer: ‘1 do not think it does on the 
wire > which was not asked, and which none but the wildest 

udaizing fanatic would take. But the commissioners, perhaps, 
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did not perceive the force of their own question, or the wary 
adroitness by which it was eluded ? Had Dr. Wiseman said that 
Scripture did prohibit such unions, he would have been forced into 
an admission, which he would not like making, that the See of 
Rome claims and exercises the power to dispense with the Divine 
law: on the other hand, had he avowed that the particular union 
specified was not included or implied in the chapter of Leviticus, 
he knew that he should be running contrary to the universal 
consent of the Church. So Dr. Wiseman very prudently parried 
the question by making an observation, not in any respect by 
giving an answer. 


Again, when asked point-blank, (Question, 1158, ibid.) 


‘Do you construe that passage in Leviticus... .. merely as saying 
that a man should not take two wives together, at the same time, being so 
related ? 

‘ Certainly it appears to have that meaning, that two sisters should not 
be living together in the same house, as wives of the same person. I do 
not know that I would strain that passage further. The only difficulty is, &c.’ 


Now, obviously, this again is mere fencing. To the question, 
* Do you think so?’ is it any reply to say, This or that appears, 
So and so may be? &c. In the same answer, and in the same 
spirit, as wishing that a certain impression might be gathered, 
though he used words which contained no distinct assertion or 
opinion at all, he proceeds, with a meditative air, 


‘ It is remarkable, with reference to Leviticus xx. 21, that whereas there 
is a penalty attached in all the other cases of marriages with kin, in this 
one there is zo penalty, but simply a declaration that from such a marriage 
there shall be no issue.’ 


Is it, then, that Dr. Wiseman seriously argues that to be child- 
less under the old law was ‘no penalty?’ or must we remind 
Dr. Wiseman of a certain passage, which, in deference to him, we 
will quote in an unexceptionable version, ‘Terra, terra, terra, 
audi sermonem Domini: Hee dicit Dominus: Scribe virum 
istum sterilem, virum qui in diebus suis non prosperabitur: nec 
enim erit de semine ejus vir, qui sedeat super solium David.’ 
The great Roman Catholic controversialist of the day tells us 
that ‘to be childless’ ‘is no penalty.’ Surely this was a 
dangerous experiment upon the patience, or ignorance, of the 
commissioners. 

It may be worth while to add, that Dr. Wiseman ‘ does not 
remember whether S. Basil contends that these marriages are 
antiscriptural’ (Answer 1197, p. 107); and proceeds to say 
that ‘ S. Basil was one of the founders of the Greek Church.’ 
(Answer 1198, ibid.) The rest of his evidence turns principally 
on the management of dispensations, of which we fail to ascertain 
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very accurately either the conditions or the facility with which 
they are to be procured. 

Another aspect of the question remains,—one of considerable 
delicacy : it relates to the part which several clergymen have 
taken in promoting or assisting the agitation on this subject. 
On the whole, the clerical body has very properly abstained 
from it: it is time that they should do so no longer. The few 
unknown names from Essex and Norfolk who have been induced 
to come forward, are made the most of: the lawyer, Mr. 
Crowder, because the bishops who did or did not acknowledge 
certain circulars and pamphlets which have been most busily 
disseminated, did not think proper to discuss the question 
with him, ‘ deems that he has a right to assume that such of their 
lordships as had objected to the measure upon other than scrip- 
tural grounds. .. . had no objections upon scriptural grounds.’— 
(Answer 205, d. p. 19.) 

The Irish clergy, we learn from the Appendix to the Report, 
have come forward pretty generally, and with very fair unani- 
mity, through their bishops, to deprecate a change: the silence of 
the English Church may be, and is, misconstrued by opponents 
as unscrupulous as active. The measure will, without question, 
be mooted in the coming session of parliament. Let the bishops 
be supported: we do not hear of more than the Bishop of 
Llandaff who takes anything like an active part in promoting 
the repeal. It may not, so Archdeacon Hale thinks, be desir- 
able to get up a meeting of the clergy of his own archdeaconry : 
we cannot judge. But certainly, as a rule, we do suggest that 
at once the clergy should, if they like that course, address par- 
liament, or that they should adopt what scems the more regular 
course—viz. to lay before their bishops a declaration protesting 
against any change in the existing law of marriage. This 
general line will, in most cases, save very unprofitable discus- 
sions, which are sure to come up from persons very unqualified 
to enter into them, as to the force of the Levitical prohibitions, 
the extent of our own tables, &c. At present it will be enough 
merely to stand on the defensive, and simply to deprecate any 
change. Let the Church unions, decanal meetings, even the 
ordinary clerical reunions, move at once. 

When we said just now that none of the bishops had taken an 
active part in assisting this movement, we had not forgotten the 
Archbishop of Dublin. But really his Grace must pardon us, if, 
somehow or other, we get into the habit of looking at his par- 
ticular proceedings as such as to entitle him always to have a 
branch of classification entirely to himself: he is an intractable 
species; he cannot be reduced into any division. Standing, as 
his Grace does, co entirely apart from the clerical body—owning 
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no sympathy with ecclesiastical persons, either in their ways or 
works, their thoughts or sayings—it is not at all surprising that 
the very notion that this matter can by any human being be 
thought a serious religious question, is treated by Dr. Whately as 
‘a chimera.’ It would be doing our own cause great service if we 
had space to reprint the Archbishop of Dublin’s two letters on 
the subject. (Appendix No. 5. pp. 126,127.) We are restricted 
to a single sentence :— 

‘ As for the allegations from the Levitical law, if any one brings them 
‘ forward in sincerity, he should be prepared to advocate adherence to it in 
‘ all points alike,—among others, the compulsory marriage of a brother with 
‘ his deceased brother’s widow.’—/bid. 

















Art. VII.—1. Morals on the Book of Job. By S. Grecory THE 
Great. Translated with Notes and Indices. Oxford: J. H. 
Parker. 


2. A New Version of the Book of Job, with Expository Notes, and 
an Introduction on the Spirit, Composition, and Author of the 
book. By D. Friepertch WitneLm Cary Umpret, Professor 
of Theology in Heidelberg. Translated from the German, by the 
Rev. Jonn Hamirton Gray, M.A. of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, Vicar of Bolsover. Edinburgh: Clark. 


WE notice elsewhere the scholastic part of Dr. Umbreit’s book. 
Of the introductory essay, we need only say that it is a specimen 
of modified German thought, and gives a somewhat German 
colouring to the character and reflections of Job; and that, 
while it does not appear to us to grasp the argument of the book 
sufficiently clearly to afford any great help to the theological 
student, it yet creates a general idea of the deep and interesting 
nature of it, which has its preliminary use. 

There is one important difficulty which readers of the Book 
of Job at first feel with respect to it; the difficulty, viz. how 
that holy man acquired his proverbial reputation for the virtue 
connected with his name. The patriarch Job is held up in the 
Bible as the great example of patience,—‘ Ye have heard of the 
patience of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord.’ We 
therefore not unnaturally come to the Book of Job with the 
expectation of finding there an uninterrupted expression of ac- 
quiescence in the justice and propriety of the providential visi- 
tation under which he is suffermg. But it is unnecessary to say 
that these expectations are not fulfilled. One or two remarkable 
expressions of resignation meet us at the opening: ‘The Lord 
hath given, and the Lord hath taken away :’ ‘ Shall we receive 
good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil?’ But 
those mute seven days and seven nights produce a change, and 
in the very reverse direction to what we should have expected. 
As he dwells upon his adversity, he sees more and more reason 
to be dissatisfied with it: meditation, instead of its ordinary 
result of suppressing anger, disorders tranquillity ; and from the 
womb of that awful silence issues such vehement emotion, 
such a flood of poetic wrath, mingling with the beauty and the 
tenderness of grief, that we seem to be introduced to the feelings 
rather of an ancient epic or dramatic hero, than of an Old Testa- 
ment saint. 

Warburton saw this difficulty, and took advantage of it for 
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the support of that extraordinary theory of the Book of Job, 
which appears in the ‘ Divine Legation.’ Warburton formally 
professed to adopt as the ruling aim of his theological labours, 
discovery ; misapplying, for his motto, the words of Pascal,— 
* Ceux qui sont capables de inventer sont rares.’ He asserted 
the Book of Job to be an allegory, written after the return 
from the Captivity, and representing the feelings of the Jewish 
nation upon entering that stage of their history, at which a 
special providence ceased, and, from a dispensation of temporal 
rewards and punishments, they found themselves thrown back 
upon the ordinary inequalities of this present state of things. 
Job represents the Jewish people: his three friends, Eliphaz 
the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite, 
who vexed him in his adversity, stand for Sanballat the Ho- 
ronite, Tobiah the Ammonite, and Geshem the Arabian, who 
vexed and hindered the Jews at the rebuilding of the temple. 
For this allegorizing theory of the Book of Job, he prepares the 
way by noticing the difficulties which attach to the ordinary 
view taken of the book, as an account of the real person of that 
name. ‘As the person Job,’ he says, ‘was so greatly famed 
‘ for his exemplary patience that his case became proverbial, we 
‘can never on common principles account for his behaviour 
‘when we find him breaking out ever and anon into such 
* excesses of impatience as border nearly upon blasphemy. . . 
‘ The writing and the tradition being so glaringly inconsistent, 
‘we must needs conclude, 1. That the fame of so great a pa- 
*‘ tience arose not from the book: and, 2dly, that some other 
‘ character, shadowed under that of Job, was the real cause of 
‘ the author’s deviation from the general tradition.’ There is no 
occasion to comment on a view which, not content with sepa- 
rating the real Job from the scripturally portrayed one, posi- 
tively contrasts the two; which supposes the author of the book 
to impose a character on the Patriarch exactly contradictory to 
his real one; and from which it would follow that when S. 
James alluded to the patience of Job, he made no allusion to, 
but drew attention from, the Book of Job. But the fact of such 
a view having been taken is worth notice, as showing that there 
is some apparent contradiction in the Book of Job, to the cha- 
racter of Job, which has excited attention, and given rise to 
explanations. 

Such perplexities and obscurities, though they may only lie 
upon the surface, are enough to suggest the advantage of some 
inquiry into the general argument and design of this book:— 
an inquiry, we may add, which may be conducted without any 
particular reference to chronological or philological questions 
connected with the book, or to the various and numerous types 
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contained in it, of the Christian dispensation or Church. To 
those who would pursue the latter line of research, great faci- 
lities have been recently afforded by a new and translated edition 
of S. Gregory’s ‘Magna Moralia,’ or Commentary on Job. But 
such advanced researches may legitimately be preceded by the 
more domestic consideration of the substance of the book itself; 
its argument, apparent design, and lesson. 

All commentators agree, and it is abundantly clear upon the 
surface, that one particular argument forms the substance of the 
Book of Job, the argument, viz. as to the justice of this present 
visible dispensation,—the order of things established in this world 
in which we live. In this argument Job’s friends take the side 
favourable to, and Job himself the side unfavourable to, this 
visible system. Such being, in brief, the argument of the book, 
before going any further, a question arises upon its very state- 
ment, which must be considered, in order to understand fairly 
the object and the position of the arguers. For it is to be ob- 
served that the argument relates solely and exclusively to the 
justice of the order of things established in this world; and it 
is natural immediately to ask, why this should be made so im- 
portant a question? ‘The religious argument is only really con- 
cerned with the justice of God’s administration upon the whole 
and eternally ; and therefore, why discusg so intently (whether 
the result be a favourable or unfavourable judgment) the justice 
of that particular portion of it which is exhibited here? As 
disciples of the new dispensation, it would never occur to us to 
make the justice of this visible order of things so critical a point 
in the religious argument. What is the difference, then, between 
us and the disciples of the elder dispensation, which would make 
this difference in arguing on this subject? The difference must 
certainly lie in the view respectively entertained by each of a 
future state. The Christian does not think the question of the 
justice of this present order of things an important one, because 
he has a definite belief in the existence of a future world, in 
which all the injustice of the present, if there be any, will be 
rectified. If the disciple of the patriarchal or Mosaic dispen- 
sation, then, made that question an important one, it can only 
have been in consequence of some uncertainty, or some inde- 
finiteness of belief, on that point. We are thus obliged, on the 
very opening of the argument in the Book of Job, to devote 
some words to the old and much-discussed question of the belief 
in a future state, as held by the faithful under the old dis- 
pensation. 

The opinions of the Warburtonian school on this subject are 
well known. Warburton secured, as he thought, from the 
supposition of the absence of the belief in a future state under 
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the Mosaic dispensation, great additional strength and complete- 
ness for the proof of the Divine authority of that dispensation. 
The licentiousness of human nature, he argued, indulges freely 
in the crime, for which it apprehends no punishment; and the only 
conviction which has been able to restrain it and keep society 
together, has been a belief in a future state of rewards and 
punishments. But one nation is an exception. In the creed 
of one nation there was no reference whatever to a future 
state, and yet social order was for hundreds of years preserved 
in it. That nation was the Jewish—that creed the law of 
Moses. The Mosaic dispensation was therefore against the 
order of nature, or miraculous. With this argumentative object, 
the author of the Divine Legation boldly asserted the entire 
absence of belief in a future state amongst the Jews, insisting, 
for his proof, first on the negative ground that such a state was 
not alluded to in the Mosaic law, and, secondly, on the force of 
a number of texts in the Old Testament which appeared posi- 
tively to exclude it. 

On this subject, then, we think a middle ground may fairly 
be taken, and the belief of the ancient Jew vindicated from 
carnality, without denying its imperfection. It is true, indeed, 
and a remarkable circumstance it is, that no allusion is made to 
a future state in the Mosaic law. And the ancient Jew showed 
remarkably, in the attitude of his mind on this subject, the - 
absence of that allusion. He had no definite image or delinea- 
tion of a future world before his mental eye. He shows to 
disadvantage, indeed, even by the side of the Pagan, in this 
respect; and the faith of the peculiar people of God appears 
curter and more barren than that of the idolater. The idolater 
was, indeed, far from being badly off here; he had even a luxuriant 
imagery on the subject of a future world. He saw Tartarus and 
Elysium, a burning gulf and shady groves; the great tyrants, mur- 
derers, and blasphemers of history, were punished with curious 
and horrible tortures; the righteous souls wandered up and down 
their pleasant retreat, and enjoyed immortal leisure. This place 
had been visited by living men, and the dead had been seen and 
conversed with, in appearance and voicethe same as they had been 
when they were alive. This was a definite picture of a future 
state. The Jew had no picture. He looked out of this visible 
world upon avoid; the surface of futurity reflected no scene, 
and offered no invitation. But, in drawing the conclusion which 
he did from these omissions of the old law, Warburton took no 
account of that kind of belief in a future state which is com- 
patible with having no definite image of it in the mind. Strictly 
speaking, a true believer in a God does ipso facto believe in his 
own immortality; as our Lord himself signifies in those words, 
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* As touching the dead, that they rise: have ye not read in the 
‘ book of Moses, how in the bush God spake unto him, saying, 
‘IT am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
‘Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, but the God of the 
‘ living,’ ‘ for all live unto Him.’ From the moment of our 
belief in a God, we must connect ourselves inseparably with 
Him; and the idea of this connexion must have the effect of pro- 
longing, to our minds, our own duration. For it will immediately 
follow from it that the merest thought of Him will raise as its 
natural correlative the thought of ourselves as existing through 
Him. Through all the worlds unknown to which our thoughts 
introduce us, our being goes safe, because that Being is there. 
The Eternal Source ensures the continual derivation of life ; 
and because He lives, we live. This sense of security as regards 
the continuance of life, which the true belief in a God imparts, 
is very perceptible in men in the case of loss of friends, and 
nothing is more striking than the distinction between the tem- 
per in which religious and the temper in which earthly love 
takes the removal of one who has been precious to it. Who 
can express the insupportable load of utter deprivation under 
which that love, which rested exclusively in the earthly object, 
sinks when that object is snatched away? Before the abso- 
lute unqualified idea of death Nature bows down and cannot 
lift up her head again; she feels herself irremediably desolate 
and forsaken: ‘ the silver cord loosed,’ ‘the golden bow] broken,’ 
‘the dust returned to the earth as it was,’ a departure and a 
vanishing away of one that delighted her are all she sees, and 
no solace can meet the final farewell and the eternal void. All 
this hopelessness is felt, because affection never advanced beyond 
its earthly object, and, therefore, in losing it, lost all. But 
religious love, which loves the creature in the Creator, has that 
on which to fall back when its earthly object is removed. It 
reposes in the consciousness of One in whom all live and none 
die. Within the bosom of the Eternal Being no soul is lost. 
All are in that part, visible or invisible, of His universe in which 
He places them. When they leave one part, they are transferred 
to another: they stay where they are while He permits them ; 
they go when He summons them; but whether they stay, or 
whether they go, they are somewhere in Him. A marvellous 
security as to the departed and unseen, as if we had the posses- 
sion of some secret pledge, is thus the result of the one idea of a 
God; and the believer in Him, like a swimmer at home in the 
water, feels all around him safe. 

This true belief, then, in a God, the Jew had; and with it 
he had that practical belief in a future state which is contained 
in it. A disputant may demand definite texts from the Old 
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Testament, proving his belief in the continuance of his existence 
after death ; but it ought rather to be asked, how he could pos- 
sibly believe in its termination? Put before you a religious 
Jew, of the character of those holy men, actors in the Old 
Testament history, of whom we are told that they lived in con- 
stant communion of thought and prayer with God, referring to 
Him every purpose and act, and owning Him every moment 
as their source of life; and suppose him, with this deep belief, 
going to die,—it is evident that, as he had never referred to this 
material system in the smallest degree the cause of his being, 
he could not think that being endangered by his separation from 
it. Had he supposed the one, he would have supposed the 
other ; but, in the midst of all the influences and operations of the 
visible world, his recognised source of life had been an Eternal, 
Incomprehensible, Immutable Essence, who was neither seen, 
nor heard, nor felt ; a Self-existent Substance absolutely distinct 
from all created ones; that is to say, something as totally dis- 
tinct from this world as thought can conceive. Thus, habitually 
locating himself out of this world, he could not consistently think 
that he could perish by going out of it at death; having based 
his existence on the invisible all along, he had the same invisible 
to depend on then. Without entering, then, into the consi- 
deration of any incidental direct allusions to the existence 
of the soul after death, the great fundamental doctrine of the - 
Jew’s creed furnishes legitimate proof of such a belief. In the 
dogma of One Eternal and Supreme God, he had, however 
naked and unillustrated, a far truer and more practical doc- 
trine of a future state, than the Pagan with his definite and 
local imagery. Every act of adoration to that one God was an 
acknowledgment by the soul of another and spiritual world, to 
which it really belonged in life and in death. Different por- 
tions of Scripture contain direct allusions to another life in dif- 
ferent degrees of frequency and clearness, but all teach it 
equally, in so far as all proclaim Him. That unceasing praise, 
that joy, that love, that whole peculiar feeling toward the 
Supreme Being which pervades the Bible, and which no other 
book but the Bible and those which it has formed show, is really 
a belief in eternity. 

But, besides the omission of the doctrine of a future state 
in the Mosaic law, attention is drawn to a number of texts in 
the Old Testament, which seem, as far as language goes, posi- 
tively to exclude it. Thus we read in Job: ‘ As the cloud is 
‘consumed and vanisheth away; so he that goeth down to the 
‘ grave shall come up no more.’—‘ Man lieth down and riseth 
‘not; till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, nor be 
‘ raised out of their sleep:’ in the Psalms: ‘ For in death no man 
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‘ remembereth thee ; and who will give thee thanks in the pit ?— 
‘Shall the dust give thanks unto thee, or shall it declare thy 
‘ truth ? ’—* Dost thou show wonders among the dead, or shall 
‘ the dead rise up again, and praise thee? Shall thy loving kind- 
‘ ness be showed in the grave, or thy faithfulness in destruction ? 
‘ Shall thy wondrous works be known in the dark, or thy right- 
‘ eousness in the land where all things are forgotten ?’—* The dead 
praise not thee, O Lord, neither all they that go down into silence:’ 
in Ecclesiastes: ‘The dead know not anything, neither have 
‘they any more a reward;’ in Hezekiah’s hymn: ‘ The grave 
‘cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate thee, they that go 
‘ down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth.’ But it is evident, 
upon a slight consideration, that these texts, and other similar 
ones, only describe after all the phenomenon of death, as it pre- 
sents itself to our eyes, and do not enter into the question of 
the reality which takes place under it. All the results which 
these texts attribute to death are, as phenomena, perfectly true 
and undeniable. The dead, who lie before us, cannot praise 
God; for the departure of the rational soul has left a simply 
material form of clay before our eyes, which cannot feel, or un- 
derstand, or speak ; and therefore cannot praise. It is equally true 
that the dead, in the visible order of nature, do not rise u 
again, but are dead for ever. It is further true that the dead 
are in darkness and silence ; for we see nothing of them, and we 
hear nothing of them. The whole phenomenon of death is un- 
doubtedly gloomy, and man is, as far as our eyes are concerned, 
indisputably a loser by dying. He goes for ever from the light 
of the sun and the freshness of the air, the earth and sky, life, 
action and society, and enters a state of apparent negation. Thus, 
in various innocent forms of speech, even Christians express their 
pity for the dead, and feel towards them, as toward those who have 
suffered some irrecoverable loss, and deserve special tenderness. 
And thus men forgive their enemies who have died, as if it were 
ungenerous to pursue them with their hatred beyond the 
threshold of that deep calamity and grief. Before the image of 
departed being, human nature, in her sternest forms, gives way; 
that last appeal of a suffering state of being prevails, and from 
their hard spring, tears, which would have answered to no other 
form of evil, appear. But all this is concerned with the phe- 
nomenon of death simply. In enlarging upon this aspect of 
death, the writers of the Old Testament are not stating the real 
condition of the soul after death, but only its apparent one, as 
deprived of this life which we are now enjoying, and, so far as 
that one aspect goes, in a miserable and pitiable case. 

Indeed, we cannot but observe, upon reflection, with what 
religious humility the minds of holy men, under the elder dispen- 
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sation, seem to have fitted themselves to that exact amount of 
revelation, on this subject, which they had. Two revelations, 
so to. speak, appealed to them, as they appeal to us; one upon 
the surtace of things, and addressing the senses ; another under- 
neath the surface and addressing faith. The order of nature is 
a melancholy revelation on the subject of death, placing one 
sepulchral picture before our eyes, of generation after generation 
of men entirely disappearing, and being heard of and seen no 
more. On the other hand, Scripture is a consolatory revelation, 
telling us that we are spiritual beings, with a spiritual basis of 
life, independent of this material system. Now, in the case of 
the Jew, the appeal of nature was as strong as it is now, the 
opposing one of Scripture much weaker. The consequence was, 
that the order of nature—an order intended to affect the mind. 
in a particular way, under all dispensations ; for God does not 
make even appearances for nothing, but intends that joyful ones 
should duly gladden, and mournful ones duly depress us—affected 
the Jew more strongly than it does the Christian. As such was 
his lot, he bowed meekly to it, and received the whole of that 
melancholy impress upon his passive soul. He did not relieve 
himself, as the Pagan did, by raising a fabulous imagery, and 
inventing a definite future of his own, but confined himself to 
that consolation which his revelation gave him, that assurance of 
immortality which he had in the doctrine of one supreme God. 
Fixed upon that spiritual basis of life as upon a rock, he felt 
himself secure, come what might ; amid all the changes and decay 
of nature, constant and enduring, he placed his future in Al- 
mighty love, and reposed, with a serene content, upon an inde- 
finite eternity. Amid all the superior brightness of a more per- 
fect hope, we can still allow its own peculiar beauty to the faith 
of the Jewish saint, believing with an obedient and resigned 
vagueness, and prepared in God to go he knew not and asked 
not whither. 

So much on the side of a belief in a future state under the 
Mosaic dispensation. On the other hand, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the absence of that definiteness which the later 
dispensation gave to the belief in a future world was a great 
want; and that it is not said without meaning, that immortality 
was brought to light by the Gospel. The Gospel first gave to 
a future world clearness and distinctness, shape and outline ; the 
Gospel first made it a positive district and region on which the 
spiritual eye reposes, and which stretches out on the other side 
the grave with the same solidity and extension with which the 
present world does on this side of it. A future life was not an 
image before the Gospel: the Gospel made it an image. It 
brought it out of its implicit form, and from its lower residence 
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within the bosom of the great fundamental doctrine of true reli- 
gion, into a separate and conspicuous position as a truth. This 
was a bringing to light, and a species of birth, compared with 
which the previous state of the doctrine was a hidden and an 
embryo state. 

A balance of arguments thus issuing in the existence of a true 
but indefinite doctrine of a future state, under the old dispensa- 
tion, it is obvious how this indefiniteness would affect the minds 
of those who lived under that dispensation, with regard to the 
question of the justice or injustice of this present state of things. 
We Christians feel no particular anxiety about establishing the 
justice of the order of things in this world, because we have 
quite definitely before our eyes another. The distinct image of 
. a world beyond the grave reduces this world into a mere frag- 
ment of a large system, the most extensive portion of which is 
wholly invisible to us; in which case, whether it presents us 
with justice, or presents us with injustice, is not of the slightest 
consequence as affecting the character of God’s moral govern- 
ment as a whole, because the larger portion may rectify what is 
defective in the smaller. But the ancient Jew had no distinct 
image of another world, and therefore the fragmentary character 
of this world was not clearly brought out to his eye. To per- 
sons standing on a large plain, the distant parts, though in 
reality many miles in extent, appear nothing, and the few fields 
which immediately surround them seem the whole of this land- 
scape. The absence of any positive extension beyond this world 
necessarily gave this world a sort of completeness to the eye of 
the ancient Jew. It was not that he positively thought this 
world the whole of the universe—positively thought there was 
no world beyond it; but this world was, the other was not, for- 
mally placed before him. The consequence was, that he felt a 
general disposition to expect whatever characteristics the Divine 
government possessed, to exhibit themselves in this world. In 
the absence of a definite invisible, the visible was great in his 
eyes. This world was a positive place, standing forth from 
amidst the unknown and unconceived all around it as the one 
formed universe, God’s one creation. _In the midst of darkness 
and vacuity here was substance and here was light, here was a 
perfect circumference, wherein were beasts of the field, and 
fowls of the air, and fishes of the sea; sun, moon, and stars; and 
man the ruler or end of all. A sort of religious affection for 
this earth, a general disposition to regard it as a favoured place, 
and the intended scene for the display of God’s great attributes, 
his fundamental one of justice especially, thus arose, and gained 
hold of his mind; joined to an apprehension, that unless it was 
found to present such a display, the justice of the whole Divine 
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government must suffer, inasmuch as no definite room existed in 
his idea beyond this world, wherein any injustice in its adminis- 
tration could be rectified: a conclusion very unsatisfactory and 
very melancholy to a religious mind. 

In this state of the case, then, the argument in the Book of 
Job opens. The friends of Job appear to represent that line 
of thought which has here been described—that too fond and 
exclusive regard to this world which the elder dispensation 
tended to produce in a class of minds, not the highest ones, by 
which it was too literally understood and interpreted; they be- 
long to a school who are anxious to maintain that this world is 
a scene of satisfactory Divine justice. 

The case of Job himself is what occasions and elicits their de- 
fence of this favourite doctrine, presenting, as it does, a most 
striking contradiction to it. Job had been, to all appearance, a 
righteous man; he had been conspicuously and pre-eminently 
devout, holy, and charitable, all his life, and yet he had been 
singled out for the greatest combination of misfortunes which 
could befal any human being. Strong in their favourite truth, 
the friends are ready with an explanation of this fact, and 
proceed to reconcile it with their system. They suppose some 
secret iniquity in Job, which has been cherished amidst all the 
goodness of his outward life, and they refer his misfortunes 
to it. They exhort him to repent, and promise him, if he does, 
a return of prosperity, at the hands of a just overruling Pro- 
vidence. Bildad the Shuhite speaks:—‘ Doth God pervert 
‘judgment? or doth the Almighty pervert justice? If thou 
‘ wouldest seek unto God betimes, and make thy supplication 
‘to the Almighty; if thou wert pure and upright, surely 
‘now he would awake for thee, and make the habitation of 
‘ thy righteousness prosperous. Though thy beginning was 
‘ small, 2 thy latter end should greatly increase.’ Zophar the 
Naamathite speaks:—‘ Oh that God would speak, and open 
‘ his lips against thee. He knoweth vain men: he seeth wicked- 
‘ ness also; will he not then consider it? If thou prepare thine 
‘ heart, and stretch out thine hands towards him; if iniquity be 
‘ in thine hand, put it far away, and let not wickedness dwell in 
‘ thy tabernacles. For then shalt thou lift up thy face without 
‘ spot; yea, thou shalt be stedfast, and shalt not fear: because 
‘ thou shalt forget thy misery, and remember it as waters that 
‘ pass away.’ It would seem at first, indeed, almost incredible, 
that, a pre-eminently good and holy man having fallen into 
extreme misfortunes, under the pressure of which he was 
sitting on the ground in deep sorrow and aftliction of heart, his 
three most intimate friends, having travelled: from a great 
distance, and at great trouble and inconvenience, for the pro- 
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fessed purpose of consoling him, should, immediately on their 
arrival, begin to reproach him with his iniquity, and successively 
inform him that they considered his calamities, however heavy, 
to be fully deserved. But it is evident from the first, that an 
argument is carried on in the book, and that Job is not 
reproached upon any personal ground, but because a great 
general truth is concerned in the question of his guilt. It is 
necessary that he should be guilty, if this present visible system 
of things is to be just; and it is quite necessary, in the eyes of 
Job’s friends, that this visible system should be just, if they are to 
feel sure of the justice of the whole Divine government of things. 
Under such a conviction, it becomes not a cruelty, but a charity, 
to tell any one who has met with affliction, that he deserves it. 
To let him know;that he deserves it, is to give him the first step 
toward obtaining relief for it. For the same just system which 
awarded evil to him upon ill desert, will, upon his amendment, 
change its line towards him, and reward him with a return of 
prosperity. 

Such is the argument on the side of Job’s friends; and it is 
at first difficult to see how such an argument could be seriously 
maintained: how, in the face of such obvious facts as the course 
of this world presents, men could be bold enough to assert, that 
this visible system was just, rewarding and punishing all the 
moral agents in it in exact accordance with their desert. It is 
true, indeed, that there is a course of justice to be seen in its 
working. The system, on the principle of self-preservation, 
rewards those virtues, and punishes those vices, which tend 
respectively to its own maintenance or dissolution. Thus nature 
rewards sobriety with health, and punishes intemperance with 
disease. And thus the social system rewards the prudential 
virtues, because they are necessary for its administration ; 
courage, because it is necessary for its proteetion ; and even, to a 
certain degree, honesty; because honesty is necessary, as the 
foundation of credit, without which the system cannot go on. 
Nor can we fail to see much that is grave and imposing in this 
judicial side of the system of the world. There is, sg 
great irregularity to oS seen, even on this side; for though 
honesty, to take one instance, is declared by the proverb the 
best policy, dishonesty has unquestionably often amassed for- 
tunes, founded families, established dynasties, and the results 
shown no want of substance or stability. Nor, were there ever 
so much regularity, would the success of one particular class of 
virtues—and that class not all involving perfection of charac- 
ter—show really, or show what Job’s friends meant by, a system 
of justice here; for they mean, and mean properly, by such a 
system, one which rewards true moral and religious goodness— 
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the whole character of the righteous man—according to its 
deserts. It is ridiculous to assert that the world is under such 
a system as this latter; for the whole state of things shows the 
contrary. And though, as the author of the Analogy shows, we 
have enough before us to serve as a sample of such a system, 
and so bear out our belief in a true moral government of the 
world, the sample of the system is not the system itself. 

It is argued, indeed, by Warburton and his school, that there 
really was such a system in operation under the old law, sup- 
plying the place of that belief in a future state, of which he 
supposes that law to have been entirely devoid,—a system, to 
the positive fact of which at one period Job’s friends could 
appeal: that, while the rest of the world was in its natural state 
of disorder, a special Providence did, in the one land of Judea, 
for the space of time between the promulgation of the law on 
Mount Sinai and its beginning of decay on the return from the 
Captivity, maintain a visible rule of distributive justice, did visibly 
reward all people according to their deserts. But not to argue 
about the chimerical and puerile character of such a conception 
in itself, the fact is untrue ; for in no one part of the Bible history 
does such a state of things appear. We see the righteous 
under the old law suffering just the same trials and persecutions, 
that they have done since, and as far from their reward in this 
world as they are now. ‘They were tortured, not accepting 
‘ deliverance; and had trials of cruel mockings, and scourgings, 
‘of bonds and imprisonments. They were stoned, they were 
‘ sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword: they 
‘ wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins ; being destitute, 
‘ afflicted, tormented, (of whom the world was not worthy). 
‘ They wandered in deserts, and in mountains, and in dens 
‘and caves of the earth.’ Did the days in which this was the 
lot of God’s holiest servants exhibit that rule and dispensation 
just mentioned? Yet such is the power of a bold and positive 
author, in pushing his idea, that a considerable body of theolo- 
gians have, since Warburton’s time, insisted greatly on this 
alleged peculiar feature of the Mosaic dispensation, that it ruled 
those under it by the distribution of temporal rewards and 
punishments. If, indeed, they mean only to say, that the Jews had 
national prosperity and national adversity sent them, according 
as, in their national capacity, they obeyed or disobeyed God, the 
assertion would be more or less true. But how little way does 
it go toward proving a system of temporal rewards and punish- 
ments! Men are really rewarded and really punished, not 
when their nation is, but when they themselves are; and the 
individual Jew was obviously not rewarded and punished by this 
rule. Indeed, Warburton confesses, that from the: first there 
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were exceptions to it; which exceptions increased as time went 
on, and the Gospel era approached: which is very like an admis- 
sion that his fact, upon examination, evaporates. 

The truth is, men who have to maintain an hypothesis are 
bold staters of facts. It was a matter of religion with Job’s 
friends to maintain that this visible system was just. They 
wanted the fact: they therefore made it. This is not an un- 
common form of proceeding with schools of thinkers. Much of 
ancient philosophy, for example, was devoted to supposing cer- 
tain facts: that is, imagining them as true, when they had really 
no place in nature. The Stoic felt a difficulty in that disorder 
in the system of the world which brought pains and miseries, 
bodily and mental, upon the wise and good: and he answered it 
by supposing that the wise and good did not care about pains 
and miseries, bodily or mental. He invented and described a 
particular personage, called the wise man, who was wholly 
indifferent to, nay, completely happy under, the loss of friends, 
reputation, property, or limbs. Were such a personage indeed 
real, he would have solved the difficulty, and have proved the 
union of virtue and happiness beyond dispute; but the defect 
was, that no such personage existed. Or, to go nearer home, a 
particular school maintains the moral and religious progress of 
society, a continual advancement of it toward some ultimate 
point of perfection. Such a theory has necessarily to suppose a 
whole state of fact, which does not really exist, for its support. 
The events of the real world show, every day, exactly the same 
vices and passions in mankind that there always have been. Revo- 
lutions and political commotions are stained by the same criminal 
excesses. But these being the real facts, the maintainers of 
moral progress suppose the contrary of them. They colour 
the state of the world to suit their theory, and overlooking 
what contradicts them, exaggerating what favours them, create 
a state of fact for themselves. In the same way the friends of 
Job suppose a perfectly just visible order of things. Zophar 
the Naamathite, addressing the righteous man, says :—‘ Thine 
‘age shall be clearer than the noonday ; thou shalt shine forth, 
‘ thou shalt be as the morning. And thou shalt be secure, because 
‘there is hope; yea, thou shalt dig about thee, and thou shalt 
‘take thy rest in safety. Also thou shalt lie down, and none 
‘shall make thee afraid; yea, many shall make suit unto thee. 
‘ But the eyes of the wicked shall fail, and they shall not escape, 
‘ and their hope shall be as the giving up of the ghost.’ Eliphaz 
the Temanité assures the righteous man:—‘ He shall deliver 
‘thee in six troubles: yea, in seven there shall no evil touch 
‘thee. In famine he shall redeem thee from death: and in war 
‘from the power of the sword. Thou shalt be hid from the 
* scourge of the tongue: neither shalt thou be afraid of destruc 
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‘ tion when it cometh. At destruction and famine thou shalt 
‘laugh: neither shalt thou be afraid of the beasts of the earth. 
‘ For thou shalt be in league with the stones of the field: and 
‘ the beasts of the field shall be at peace with thee. And thou 
‘ shalt know also that thy seed shall be great, and thine offspring 
‘ as the grass of the earth. Thou shalt come to thy grave in 
‘a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his season. Lo 
‘ this, we have searched it, so it is; hear it, and know thou it 
‘ for thy good.’ Putting aside the typical sense, with which we 
are not concerned at present, here is a beautiful picture drawn of 
a just visible Providence, an administration awarding in regular 
course good to the righteous, evil to the wicked. But the defect 
is, that the picture has no warrant in fact. It is not true that 
every righteous man lives in peace and dies in full age, like a 
shock of corn in his season: some do; others do not. It would be 
equally untrue to say that all wicked men led troublesome lives, 
and met with early deaths: some do; others do not. It is not 
perhaps easy for us Christians to realize what a desideratum on 
the religious side, where there was no distinct revelation of 
a future state, a just, present, visible providence would be: 
and what a stumbling-block an irregular and confused world 
would be, on the other hand; what power it would have as a 
standing memorial against the truth of religion, and suggestor 
of melancholy doubts and fears. Such, however, is the argu- 
mentative fault of Job’s friends. They suppose a state of fact, 
to suit what they think the necessities of religion, and make 
themselves mentally comfortable at the expense of truth. 

On the other hand, Job maintains that this visible system is 
irregular and unjust. Standing up for facts, and demanding their 
recognition, whatever difficulties may ensue, he asserts this to be 
the fact—seen with his own eyes, in the whole state of the world 
around him, and brought specially home to him by his own ad- 
versity. He adheres resolutely to it, and will not allow truth to 
be tampered with and disguised. To this are owing all those justi- 
fications of himself, and assertions of his own righteousness, in 
which the book abounds, in answer to his friends, who try to per- 
suade him that his calamities are judgments upon his sins. He 
makes these assertions, not on his own account simply, though 
firmly conscious of their truth, but for the sake of that argument 
which those assertions were the necessary medium of maintaining. 
Had he yielded to the persuasions of his friends, and confessed 
himself an offender, he would have allowed the conclusion they 
wanted; for his friends had simply inferred his guilt from his 
suffering, on the notion of the justice of this visible system. 
He therefore asserted his own righteousness; and from that fact, 
combined with that of his affliction, drew the very opposite con- 
clusion to the favourite one which they maintained. 
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Such is the process by which the Book of Job opens at length 
upon that great question which has grieved, perplexed, and 
embittered men from the beginning of the world. We find our- 
selves upon popular ground, and listening to an old familiar line 
of thought. ‘The sentiment against the course of things here is 
no strange one to human minds: it is, in fact, so popular, that 
it may be called hackneyed. It is one that has vented itself 
largely in poetry, in proverbs, in philosophy, in satire; and, 
in connexion with this book of Scripture, it demands some 
consideration. 

It is obvious, then, that the human soul is created with a 
desire for justice :—a desire not entertained upon a mere sense 
of duty, but a real love of it. The popularity of courts of 
justice as places of resort, the whole construction of a large part 
of popular literature, the policy of governments, the history of 
revolutions, show this. The crowds that fill the law courts 
enjoy the scene because it is judicial; they see the representative 
of Justice on the bench, and feel happy in his presence: they 
vibrate with each turn of the evidence or the argument, with 
the pleasing confidence of a perfect adjustment to come in the 
shape of the sentence; and they repose in that conclusion when 
it comes, as in something good and pleasant for its own sake. 
The romantic, and much of the historical, part of literature give 
pleasure on the same principle; they excite the longing for 
retribution by pictures of wrong: which longing they gratify 
either directly by the fact of punishment, or indirectly by leaving 
on the mind an indefinable expectation of that event; a strong 
desire which seems to prophesy its own fulfilment, and converts 
even the backwardness of justice into an argument that it must 
be working more surely and deeply. The Roman and English 
empires are both instances of a government policy using the 
same principle. The court of law has been in both of them the 
successful atonement for the most unscrupulous conquest; and 
in the enjoyment of civil and domestic justice, the tributary has 
forgot his dependence, and been tranquil and contented. The 
Roman law quieted the world; and the English has just the 
same effect now upon the native Hindoo, who sees his own or 
neighbour’s wrongs repaired, and goes away satisfied. The 
great empires of the world have imitated, in earthly fashion, and 
for their own purposes, the government of the Most High, ‘ who 
‘ shall judge the world in righteousness, and minister true judg- 
‘ment unto the people ;’ and are thus witnesses, in their depart- 
ment, to the supremacy of the sense of justice in our nature. 
Revolutions do the same. The stimulus to them has ordinarily 
been that of indignation; the sense of injustice at being deprived 
of certain advantages, rather than the desire for those advantages 
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themselves. Governments go on neglecting the interests of the 
people for long periods: their temper becomes more and more 
selfish and contracted: court statesmen hand down a traditional 
policy to one another: officials play into one another’s hands ; 
and established power breeds security and insolence. Large 
classes thus feel themselves defrauded of what is their due, and 
that idea torments and agitates them, till they appease it by rebel- 
lion. Working in undisciplined minds, that feeling then produces 
dreadful and enormous acts, as in the French revolution, and 
unregenerate nature’s appetite for justice becomes more hateful 
than the injustice which excited it. Still the wild feeling is only a 
perversion of the true moral one; and even the worst revolu- 
tionary excesses witness, in their own miserable way, to the 
supremacy of the idea of justice in our nature. 

How largely, again, does the idea of justice mingle with 
many other feelings not at first sight connected with it. An 
integral part, for example, of the love of praise, is the pleasure 
of being appreciated, of having justice done us. There is a 
mercantile element in the feeling; as if we had received the 
full worth for some article of property, and had not been 
defrauded. There is the same element in the pleasures of 
ambition. The mere gratification of vanity would be a hollow 
pleasure, were there not something of the idea of desert with it. 
The bread which is earned is sweet. Men throw themselves - 
therefore into situations in which they do great services for 
others, and have a right to expect their acknowledgment of 
them. Leaders of parties go through long years of toil and 
anxiety for a cause; and that they are henceforth looked up to 
as leaders, and live upon an eminence, is their delight, because 
it is their due and proper compensation. The man has worked, 
and he is rewarded; and the marks of honour, and voices of 
friends and followers, bring the evenness of the balance sen- 
sibly home to him. In this way all the affections accompanying 
the different relations of man to man, are connected with the 
idea of justice. The fidelity of soldiers is their justice to a 
commander ; so is the enthusiasm of clans to their heads, the 
love of children to their parents, the gratitude of clients to their 
benefactors, and the respect of tenants to their landlords. And 
men like the positions of leader, parent, benefactor, and the 
like, for the sake of this return. They make debtors in order 
that they may have the pleasure of being repaid; contrive the 
void, that it may be filled again; and deserve of others, that 
others may be just to them. 

Indeed, it is evident that the sense of justice, apt as we are 
to contrast it with the warm instincts of our nature in this re- 
spect, is not a merely rational quality, which we cultivate upon 
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principle, but one which moves and excites the mind, as a 
feeling and an affection does. It stretches forward towards its 
object with longing and devotion, uneasy in the absence of it, 
and resting in it when attained with delight. It expresses the 
fundamental idea of right and wrong in our nature, and it has 
that depth and power which such a function demands. Shall it 
be called the love of order, harmony, fitness in moral things, 
which are perfected when good and evil get exactly their due, 
and violated when they fail of getting it,—a constant longing to 
see the balance eam § and things made straight? Certainly 
we do attain, in absolute justice, a kind of acme of content, as if 
all our wishes met there, and nature found its centre and was 
settled. And to the idea of justice there attaches a distinct 
beauty, as there does to that of love—the beauty of perfect 
measure and proportion—which captivates us, and excites 
emotion, as other beauty does. So that we rejoice in every, 
even the smallest manifestation of justice in the world, as 
necessarily as the ear likes music or the eye form, and bodies like 
warmth and nutriment. And as in the case of love the end is 
absorption and rapture, in the case of justice it is satisfaction ; 
satisfaction, as at the attainment of perfect correctness; the 
feeling of marksmen, who hit from a long distance the exact 
point they aim at. Such is that passion for justice, which, 
sometimes lofty, sometimes trivial in its subject matter; some- 
times fretful and vehement, sometimes patient and meek, accord- 
ing to individual character; lives on in the minds of men, 
expecting some day its final rest and fulfilment, and ever press- 
ing toward it. Scripture appeals to it throughout, and repre- 
sents the world, with that whole course of events which forms 
its history, and all the exhibition of character which has taken 
place in it, as tending, like some drama, or some trial, to a great 
judicial issue at the day of judgment. A universal gathering 
then is seen of all that have lived beneath the sun; the books 
are open, and the whole human race, high and low, rich and 
poor, as the sand which is on the sea shore innumerable, appear 
before the Throne and Him that sitteth thereon, to hear their 
final sentence. And to man himself is promised an active 
a ¢ this decision ; for it is said that ‘the saints shall judge the 
world.’ 

Such being the fundamental love of justice in our nature, 
next follows the fact of what this world is; and thence a certain 
feeling toward that world, in human minds true to their own 
nature and constitution. For whereas it is their nature to 
desire justice, and therefore their first wish to live under a 
system in which such justice is administered, they have no 
sooner attained to faculties of discernment and reflection, than 
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they discover that this world is no such system. Ancient 
philosophy made a distinction between a state or polity in 
which law, and one in which will governed, and ruled it to be 
a violation of our nature not to live under law. Looking simply 
to the state of facts, apart from the religious theory which 
explains them, the system of the world is that ‘ lawless’ polity 
which they condemned, and results in the same scandal to the 
moral nature of those who live under it. An antagonistic 
feeling toward the ‘ world,’ as it is called, has accordingly been 
always strong in the poetry, philosophy, and popular maxims of 
mankind, and a number of common phrases and forms of speech, 
such as ‘ the way of the world,’-—‘ always is so,—* must be so,’ 
and the like, have pointed to some established order cf things, 
out of which injustice is supposed to be always proceeding, in 
one shape or another. The world in its collective capacity has 
never, indeed, come into contact with any body; nor is it an 
agent, nor is it a real thing at all. Everything which is done 
in it is done by individuals in it. But the same may be said of 
country, or cause, or party, or any other of that class of 
abstract objects, which occupy so conspicuous a place in our 
_— of thought. The mind does plainly take cognisance of 
abstractions, and has a power of entertaining feelings towards 
them. 

To turn to the department of poetry. In this department a — 
considerable number of minds seem to have specially devoted 
themselves to the expression of this sentiment against the world, 
or this visible order of things. It is indeed a lamentable fact 
that all have not spoken as they should do. There is a strong 
line of distinction observable; and while some have used their 
— powers on this subject wisely and religiously, others 

ave abused them, and gone into wild excess and profaneness. 
Of the religious class, two poems of a philosophical type occupy 
a prominent place. We refer to the Hamlet of Shakspere, 
and the Prometheus Vinctus of A®schylus. 

Of Hamlet first. It is evident, to begin with, that Hamlet is 
a person disgusted with a particular state of things which has 
risen up in his own family and the Danish court. It is a peculiar 
source of offence when that which is a matter of intense grief to 
us is viewed with indifference by others, who, we think, ought 
to sympathize with us in it. And this source of offence is 
greater in proportion as the indifference is grosser, and contrasts 
more inexcusably with the whole circumstances of the case. 
This is Hamlet’s grievance. A father whom he loved, a 
splendid and majestic prince, has just died, suddenly, and in the 
flower of life. ‘The event is a shock to him. But from that 
most trying, because sudden void, which it has produced within 
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his own heart, he looks upon the court of Denmark, and sees all 
going on as if nothing had happened. A whole new state of 
things—his mother married again, and married to his father’s 
brother, and that father’s brother seated on the throne—has 
immediately supplanted the old; and a round of courtly business 
and festivity, continued without a break, has simply ignored the 
event. Dante could, under the sensation of recent loss, even 
of the necessary indifference of unconscious passers by, write— 


‘ Pilgrims and strangers, here who thoughtful stray, 

With mind intent, perhaps, on other care, 
Come ye, indeed, from climes remote so far 

As this, your semblance and your haste would say ? 

You do not weep while passing on your way 
Among our streets, but, hurrying onward, fare 
As those who know not and who nothing share 

Our city’s grief, in this her sorrowing day.’ 


But in Hamlet’s case this indifference was a wrong, because 
those were indifferent who ought not to have been, and he feels 
disgust. 


‘ That it should come to this! 
But two months dead ?—nay, not so much, not two: 
So excellent a king; that was to this, 
Hyperion to a satyr: so loving to my mother, 
That he might not let e’en the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. 

And yet, within a month— 

Let me not think on't 
A little month; or ere those shoes were old 
With which she followed my poor father’s body, 
Like Niobe all tears; why she, even she— 
O heaven! a beast that wants discourse of reason 
Would have mourn’d longer,—married with my uncle, 
My father’s brother.’ 


In this state of mind he receives from his father himself, who 
appears from the dead, the real explanation of that sudden fate 
which had carried him off. The cold indifference of his mother 
and uncle is now turned into atrocious guilt, and the feeling of 
disgust, with which he had hitherto stopped short, changes into 
that of stern religious vengeance, which will be satisfied with 
nothing else but the blood of the murderer. 


*O all you host of heaven! O earth! What else? 
And shall I couple hell ?—O fye!—Hold, hold, my heart ; 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
But bear me stifly up !—Remember thee ? 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Remember thee? 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
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That youth and observation copied there ; 
And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmixed with baser matter.’ 


So far Hamlet’s character is only the simple one of an 
avenger; he has a vivid sense of a particular wrong which has 
been committed, and he vows, as a religious task, its punish- 
ment. But now comes in the philosophical element in him. It 
occurs to him that, after all, this dreadful act, carried out with 
such successful artifice and self-possession, is but a sample of a 
vast system of wrong and injustice in this visible state of things. 
The Ling and queen represent to his mind a great evil power, 
or tyranny, resident in the system. The court of Denmark, the 
scene of their crime and prosperity, is the world; its business 
and festivity, in which his father’s fate is forgotten, the world’s 
stir and bustle burying thought, and covering up wrong as soon 
as done; its courtiers, the idle and careless mass of mankind 
who look on as spectators of injustice, and do not concern 
themselves about it. Now all things expand to his mind’s 
eye, and no one wrong deed retains him; he rises from the 
single to the generic, and from the concrete to the abstract ; and 
he thinks of system, and a wholesale scheme of things beneath 
the sun. He can think of nothing, but he instantly thinks of 
the whole world. Denmark is a prison, and the world is a . 
prison. If the world is grown honest, then is domesday near, 


‘ The time is out of joint ;—O cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right!’ 


In all his soliloquies he deals in generals, and harps upon 
the discords and burdens in the order of things here as a whole. 
Upon this generalizing vein, an unsettlement of will with respect 
to his task of vengeance immediately follows: For, after all, (he 
seems to say,) what is the good of it, when itis done? This deed 
of violence is only one out of a thousand. You may adjust a 
particular case, but the wrong system goes on: it is out of your 
reach: do what you can, you cannot touch it; and true evil, 
impalpable and ubiquitous, still mocks you like the air. To set one 
case right is only to commit yourself to do the same with respect 
to others, ad infinitum, and to enter uponan impossible task. Thus 
the work of vengeance lags ; he takes it up and lays it down again 
according to his humour; he plays with it, and, when he might 
easily execute it, puts it off for an absurd reason, which, had he 
been practically earnest, would not have weighed a feather with 
him. Upon the basis of the philosopher he erects the child 
again: an assumed volatility, waywardness, and indifference, 
express the hopelessness which a large survey of things has 
produced in him. The lofty ruminator within exhibits himself as 
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a jester and an oddity without; and, not content with levity, 
he assumes madness, as if to enable himself to enjoy a fantastic 
isolation from the world and human society altogether, and to 
live alone within himself. And when at last he does execute his 
work, he seems to do it by chance, and from the humour of the 
moment, more than from any constancy of original purpose. 
Such appears the explanation of Hamlet’s weakness and irre- 
soluteness. So true is it that a mind may easily be too large for 
effectiveness, and energy suffer from an expansion of the field 
of view. The first effect of the mind’s expansion, in ascending 
from the individual to the class, is an indifference produced by 
the perception of the law of similarity and uniformity in nature 
to which that expansion introduces us.- The same form of 
mind or body which arrested us in a single object, makes less 
impression upon us in a series—when we see that it is only 
a cast from some common mould. The effect of an enlarge- 
ment of acquaintance is often the same; and for the same 
reason, viz. that one circle of acquaintance is very like another, 
and that the social world goes on repeating itself. The same 
disadvantageous effect upon our spirit and interest in things 
is produced, again, by largeness simply acting as largeness 
upon us, and throwing insignificance upon all particular 
or smaller compartments of the field. The first inference 
which childhood draws from an enlargement of its ideas upon 
education, is an idle one—Since its object is so large, it cannot 
signify my doing this particular thing. And, in maturer life, 
the vastness of the whole field of action and science, which 
larger intellects realize, has a great tendency often to depress 
them in their efforts; for, do what they can, they know they 
can do so little. Too deeply embraced, the idea damps not only 
the ambition, but the energies of nature, its intrinsic love of 
self-exertion and_ self-development; and produces that low 
opinion of itself which Aristotle calls wrxpoyuyia, and rightly ; 
inasmuch as what it practically amounts to is often little 
short of indolence and cowardice, an indisposition to all un- 
dertakings, and a shrinking from all venture. For success in 
action a certain narrowness and confinement of mind is indeed 
almost requisite. If a man is to do any work well, he must be 
possessed with the idea of that work’s importance. He has this 
idea of necessity strongly, so long as the particular scene in 
which he is, is the whole world to him; and, therefore, while he 
thinks this, he is effective; but, once enlarge his vision, and 
show him that his field of labour is only the same with a thou- 
sand others, and that he himself is one of a class containing 
thousands; make him, that is to say, realize this world and its 
vastness, and he ceases to be absorbed in his task, and is tempted 
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to unconcern and disrelish for it. And thus the class of what 
are called able men, in the departments of public business 
or trade, may be observed as a whole to have the idea of the 
immense importance of their several departments even to excess : 
and advantageously so; a wise providence securing by the ex- 
clusive pretensions of each department of the world’s business 
a most effective pledge for the safe and careful administration 
of the whole, and converting the ignorance and narrowness of 
mankind individually to their great benefit as a body. 

The stimulus of narrowness, then, being requisite for vigour 
in action, Hamlet wants vigour, because he is without it. His 
want of vigour does not proceed in him from a want of passion, 
for he has plenty of that, but from a disproportionate largeness 
of intellect. He has not too little feeling, but too much thought. 
He is never satisfied with, never rests in feeling, however strong, 
but carries it up immediately into the intellectual sphere. The 
quickest impulse, by some twist in his mind, takes immediately 
the expansive form of some general contemplation. He is always 
thinking of the whole of things, and any one work seems nothing. 
As the air we breathe is not all air, and true courage has an ingre- 
dient of fear in it, the intellect should part with something of 
its own nature, to qualify itself as proper human intellect. It 
should yoke itself contentedly with a wholesome narrowness, in 
a compound practical and intellectual being. Its largeness tends, . 
without such check, to feebleness. The mind of Hamlet lies 
all abroad, like the sea—an universal reflector, but wanting the 
self-moving principle. Musing, reflection, and irony upon all the 
world, supersede action, and a task evaporates in philosophy. 

It is, however, by the very imperfections of such a character 
that the great poet who draws it succeeds in his object, and im- 
presses upon us the more strongly a deep view of his own, as to 
the character of this visible system or the world. For, as has 
been justly said, one of the strongest and most successful modes 
of describing any powerful object, of any kind, is to describe it 
in its effects. When the spectator’s eye is dazzled and he shades 
it, we form the idea of a splendid object ; when his face turns 
pale, of a horrible one; from his quick wonder and admiration 
we form the idea of great beauty ; from his silent awe, of great 
majesty. Of a temper originally not high and noble only, which 
it never eould cease to be, but vigorous, energetic, and practical, 
‘the courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, form,’ Hamlet 
is made, by the force of circumstances conspiring with his own 
acuteness and intensity of thought, to realize very vividly what 
this visible order of things is: and upon this, an instantaneous 
and a palpable change comes over him. He goes about dizzied, 
as if from the effect of some blow; unnerved and unstrung; 
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from a strong man, weak; and from a complete whole, loose 
and wandering; and we see that the fabric of his mind has suf- 
fered. The Psalmist informs us of an effect nearly produced upon 
himself, upon his realizing in some such strong way the facts of 
this system: viz. that ‘his feet had almost gone, his treadings 
had well nigh slipped:’ alluding evidently to some injurious 
power, of whatever kind, which sucha disclosure was apt to have. 
Nature, by various symptoms, shows when she has seen too 
much, and had some revelation made her to which she is un- 
equal; as the stories of persons who have never got over the 
sight of an apparition, and the old fables of the basilisk’s eye 
and the Medusa’s head, teach. By these effects, then, which 
follow Hamlet’s keen realising of this world’s system, the poet 
makes us feel what the system is ; for we argue what that must be, 
the contact with which could distort and paralyze such a person; 
that utter opposition to the type of justice within his mind, 
which could create such a jar. 

The situation of the hero in the Prometheus Vinctus is an 
extreme one, of a sufferer under injustice; and it is described 
with much revolting detail and circumstance, and strong pic- 
torial effect. The scene is a Scythian desert, a vast and dreadful 
solitude ; the ground which the dramatis persone occupy, just 
under one of the precipitous rocks of Mount Caucasus. ‘Two 
demons, who, under the names of Might and Force, impersonate 
brute power, and whose horrible appearance upon the stage is 
alluded to in the dialogue, 


Gpota poppy yAdood cov ynpverat, 


lead in Prometheus. Vulcan, with chains and irons, screw, and 
hammer, attends as executioner. The process of fastening him 
to the rock then commences, which is given step by step. First 
one arm is chained to its post, then the other; then one foot, 
then another ; and a nail, driven through his breast, makes him 
finally secure. The speech of the two demons all the while is 
appropriate to their nature, and doubtless the poet took care 
that it should possess all the physical asperity, also, which stage 
artifice could supply. It consists of savage admonitions to 
Vulcan, at each stage of the process, to do his work well:—such 
as, ‘ Hammer again,’ ‘ Strike harder,’ ‘ Drive it in;’ repeated till 
an absolutely final tightness has been achieved. And*with this 
stringent watch over the executioner, there mingles insolence to 
the victim: the chain is riveted with the remark—‘ That will 
teach you discretion:’ and the whole process over, the two 
demons take their leave with loud scofting. The reader will 
perceive, amid the undoubted grandeur of the scene, not a little 
grote squeness. With his constant allusions to a deep philosophy 
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which none but the few could appreciate, Aischylus mixes 
appeals to the many ; and the opening scene in the Prometheus 
seems to have been constructed with the view of fixing a strong 
and palpable image of unjust power upon a popular audience. 

Meantime, we discover, as the real author of all these wrongs,— 
the superior at whose bidding they are done, and of whom these 
demons are the mere ministers and agents,—a much higher per- 
sonage. Jove is the malignant and implacable inflicter of these 
tortures upon Prometheus; and he inflicts them not only unde- 
servedly, for acts of mercy and benevolence on Prometheus’ 
part to the human race, but in the highest degree ungratefully, 
after Prometheus has done him the most important services in 
fixing him on his throne, endangered by the formidable conspiracy 
of the Titans. Jove is represented as full of jealousy of the 
human race, and desirous of keeping them in a miserable and 
degraded state; and Prometheus has offended by his zeal in 
elevating and improving them: he is also a newly seated 
monarch, and he has the instinct of persons newly risen to 
power, to suspect and dislike those who have been instrumental 
in raising them. By these well-known traits—familiar especially 
to a Greek audience—Jischylus fixes upon Jove the character 
of a tyrant, and exhibits his government as a tyranny— 

véos yap Kal rupavvos év Oeois .... 
“Aras 5€ rpaxts dots av véov Kpari. 

The question then follows, who this personage is, who is 
called Jove, and to whom this tyranny is attributed. As far as 
the name goes, he is the Supreme Governor of the universe ; 
for Jove, or Zeus, was the name of the Supreme Being in Greek 
worship. But though the vituperation with which /&schylus 
assails one who, at least, bears that name, is sufficiently bold, 
and has an appearance even of that spirit which modern infidel 
poetry has shown, the religious temper of the poet, in the first 
place, and the very description which he gives of this personage 
in the second, precludes us from supposing that this name carries 
with it here that high meaning. For, as we have seen, he de- 
scribes Jove particularly as a ‘new’ monarch. And just as he 
assigns him a beginning, he proceeds to assign him also an end 
of his government:—a liberty which the jumble of ancient 
mythology allowed him; for the poet is only following a portion 
of ancient*fable here. 

TIP. viv & ovdév éore réppa poe mpokeipevoy 
poxOav, mpiv dy Zeds éxméon rvpavvidos, 

IQ. 7 yap wor’ éotiv éxmeceivy dpxfis Aia; 

TIP. Sov av, otuat, tyvd’ iotca cupdpopay 

IQ. mas & ovk Gy, Aris €x Atos TavX@ Kakds ; 
@s Toivoy dvrev ravode gor pabeiv mapa, 

12. mpos rod r¥pavva oxiarpa ovdnOjoerat ; 
aui1ds Mmpds avtut Kevoppdvay Bovdevpdtov. 
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A power like this, which has a beginning and has an end, 
cannot be really Supreme; for that is necessarily without begin- 
ning and without end. Of such a power, however, not supreme 
really, inasmuch as it is not eternal, but supreme de facto and at 
present, and governing the world, one explanation remains. 
There is a sense in which power simply stands for and imper- 
sonates facts. We use it in this sense when we gather all the 
phenomena of the physical world together under one head or 
power, which we call Nature. And by a poetical licence, we 
use it in the same way also to impersonate the facts of the social 
world. We talk of the genius of a party, a nation, a school, 
meaning by it some power which we suppose to form and direct 
them. And, to take the largest instance, and the one which 
concerns us at present, we talk of a power working in this whole 
state of things, and making it to be what it is; moulding society 
and producing events :—a power or system of things, moreover, 
which is practically supreme while it lasts, inasmuch as nothing 
interferes with it or stops its course. Such appears to be the 
power which Aéschylus refers to, and which he dresses in this 
mythological shape. And Jove is, to his mind, the god or 
genius of this present order of things; and his temporary supre- 
macy impersonates the world. 

Such is the medium by which the poet succeeds in expressing 
a great idea in his mind of this world, as a system of things 
irregular and unjust. A tyranny had the conventional meaning 
among the Greeks, of a government which ruled by individual 
caprice and self-will, instead of law; and was consequently the 
great type of an unjust system to Greek minds. Any one who 
wanted to impress a Greek with the idea of any administration 
as unjust, would exhibit it under that form to him; and, there- 
fore, by exhibiting the whole present system of things to him 
under that form, Aeschylus exhibits it under the strongest aspect 
of injustice which he could give it. 

Under the severe pressure, then, of this unjust power, Pro- 
metheus is portrayed with deep sensibility and tremendous 
determination. He feels acutely—the wrong rather than the 
pain—the fact, that, having devoted himself to deeds of mercy to 
the human race, he is punished like a criminal; and having con- 
ferred the greatest benefits on Jove himself, he is oppressed like 
an enemy; and invokes the compassion of all created" things :— 


Weorbé p ota mpds Oedv macxa beds. 
o 
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Svaxvatopevos Tov pupteTh 
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opare Seoparny pe, Siaoworpov Oedv 
tov Atos €xOpov 

did THY ARiav Girornra Bpordr. 

pn toe xdudq Soxeire py avbadia 
ovyav pe ovvvoia d¢ Sdrropat xéap 
opav éuavrov ode mpovoedovpevor. 
kai tot Ocoiat Trois veows rovTaLs yépa 
tis Gos n "yw mavtedas didpicer; 
GN adra arya’ 

The proud inflexibility of a being more than human follows, 
as his friends and counsellors, the chorus of Oceanides, with the 
best intentions, acting the part of Job’s comforters, try to per- 
suade him to bow to this present power which is oppressing him, 
to confess himself in error, and ask for a remission of his sen- 
tence. Aschylus now seems to compress his lips, as he con- 
denses the powers of language into absolute solidity, to describe 
a stubbornness like that of the round world itself, a perfection of 
just pride, an unbending moral will. Sustained by an unerring 
foresight, which resides like reason in his nature, Prometheus 
sees far too clearly the day when Jove shall bend to him, to think 
of any other course than simply waiting where he is, and living 
out the time. He fulfils the transcendental type of Oriental rather 
than the natural one of Greek legend, and is, ideal man, inde- 
pendent of circumstances, true to himself, and unconquerable. 


mpos trait’ én’ éyol purréecbo pev 
mupos apdykns Boorpuxos, aidip & 
épeOilerOw Bpdvrn, opaxédo 7 
adypiov dvépwv’ xbova & éx mubpevev 
avrais pitas mvevpa xpadaivot, 
xipa de movrov rpaxet pobi@ 
Evyxooeev’ trav 7 ovpavior 
dotpav S.0d0us, éste KeAawvov 
Tdprapov dpdnv pivere Spas 
Tovpov, avayKys oreppacs divais* 
mdvros éuéy od Oavarace. 


This invincible strength of character is made to come out 
the more boldly by the introduction upon the scene of Io, who 
stands in such striking contrast to it. Io and Prometheus are 
the perfect types in juxtaposition of the two great kinds of 
grief, the magnanimous and the plaintive. The grief of Io is 
wonderfully beautiful of its kind; simple, transparent, and con- 
fiding ; feminine, and full of utterance; most pathetic and 
appealing ; but not without an element of selfishness. She comes 
suddenly upon the stage, flying from a malignant phantom with 
‘a crafty eye,’ who is ever behind her, and pursues her over 
the face of the globe, wearied, but afraid to stop; she enters 
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with plaintive voice, and quick touching exclamations, like some 
tremulous and shrill but sweet music, and catches all at once 
the sight of Prometheus, suffering under a different, but quite 
as severe an infliction as her own; whom she immediately asks 
to befriend her, and help her to some way of extricating herself 
from her troubles ; apparently forgetful, that if he were a selfish 
person, he had enough to think of in his own. 


Tp ayovat tTHAémAayKToL TAdVOL 
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One or two brief inquiries about the unhappy situation of 
Prometheus are only a preface to further solicitations about 
herself. 


kai mpds ye TovTols, Téppa Tis eps mAdvys 
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The grief of wandering Io, flying and lamenting, lamenting 
and flying, eagerly catching at any chance of relief, and full of 
her own misfortunes, even in the presence of greater ones; and 
that of the fixture of the rock, stubborn and self-controlling— 


dppot méravpat rods éuods Opnvav mévovs. 


and able with majestic pity to soothe another’s pain from the 
depths of his own, show respectively the poor mortal and the 
godlike sufferer, and produce just that difference in our feeling 
which there is between the simple kind of pity and that with 
which awe mingles—the pity of an equal, and the pity of a 
superior being. 

In comparing the Hamlet and the Prometheus, we see the 
difference between the mythological, or, so to call it, theological 
mind of Auschylus, and the human sympathies of Shakspeare. 
4Eschylus is above the clouds, in the region of supernatural 
characters and intelligences, and he describes the position of 
such a character and intelligence toward unjust power. Shak- 
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speare is on this earth, and he describes the effect of injustice 
and disorder upon one of earthly mould mingling loftiness with 
frailty. He describes, in contrast with the Auschylean type of 
strength and determination, a musing moralizing large-minded 
perplexity, a mixture of depth and weakness; seeming to sym- 
pathize genially with it, too, as he portrays it. Hamlet is a 
man, Prometheus is a god. The one is a critic, and the other 
a combatant. Hamlet gazes on present difficulties, and Pro- 
metheus penetrates them. 

The stimulus, then, which has produced both of these great 
philosophical poems is obvious; but, besides her philosophical 
and direct teaching on this subject, Poetry has had her indirect. 
A very marked department of it has taken in hand the subject 
of ingratitude; and such stories as that of ‘ King Lear’ and of 
‘ Coriolanus’ have been highly popular as subjects of dramas. 
We may almost include the Hiad in this class, so much of the 
interest in it has relation to this subject. Achilles is the ablest 
warrior and chieftain of the Greek army; he has worked 
hardest in the cause, and has been always victorious; the expe- 
dition owes its success to him: and Agamemnon, as the leader 
of it, is under special obligation to him. But Agamemnon, so 
far from acknowledging the obligation, quarrels with him on 
some trivial matter, treats him with the greatest indignity before 
the whole council, reminds him contemptuously of the im- 
measurable interval between the rank of a petty chieftain of the 
Myrmidons and that of the Lord Paramount of Greece; refuses 
to allow that he has been of any use to the cause, telling him he 
may go as soon as he likes, as he can dispense with his services ; 
and, finally, actually sends his officers to his tent, and forcibly 
seizes ne appropriates some of the inferior chieftain’s hard- 
earned spoil. Achilles, in inexpressible indignation, retires from 
the council and the field, and shuts himself up in his own quar- 
ters. The battle with the enemy meanwhile goes on as usual, 
for Agamemnon is determined to show that he can do without 
Achilles; and various heroes perform various achievements. 
The reader, however, never forgets the injured hero; and the 
poem is so constructed, that, while the tug of war is going on, 
the chariots rushing, the trumpets sounding, the bows clanging, 
the spears whizzing, on the field of battle, the image of Achilles 
is ever seen in the background sitting in his tent, or wandering 
listlessly on the sea-shore brooding over his wrong; consoling 
himself with his lyre, or praying to his mother Thetis to come 
to help him. The contrast of the melancholy chieftain with the 
activities of the battle-field acts insensibly on the reader through- 
out, and he is ever borne to the position of Achilles as that 
which makes the poem what it is, and provides the interest. 
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The great master, however, of this subject is our own dra- 
matic poet. In the whole department of sensations, connected 
with the sense of ingratitude, Shakspeare is quite supreme and 
without a rival. His words pierce like swords, and the popular 
legend he has chosen at random out of the general heap, and 
developed into the scenes of ‘ King Lear,’ is the great model 
and exponent of this portion of ‘the feelings of the human 
race. 

Such poetry then, though only concerned immediately with 
individual cases, has a strong indirect bearing upon the system 
of things here, and glides by a natural and easy process into that 
general sentiment of which we have been speaking. Ingratitude 
is not only a species of injustice, but the highest species, and, 
as it were, the model and exemplar of it. For the obligation of 
giver to rcceiver results immediately from the very first relation 
in the constitution of things, that of cause and effect: the giver 
being the cause of that enjoyment or that advantage which the 
receiver has in the gift; and therefore ingratitude is the vio- 
lation of the primeval relation in the constitution of things, and, 
in it, of the whole scheme and law of justice. So fundamental 
and normal a species of injustice is naturally suggestive of the 
whole genus; and the poet, in drawing out dramatically the 
personal wrong, is insensibly reminded of the system, and slides 
into general hints and reflections. In ‘ King Lear,’ for example, 
it is worth observing how soon the ill-used old king begins to 
implicate the world in the ingratitude of his two daughters :— 


‘ And thou, all-shaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world ! 
Crack Nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 
That make ungrateful man!’ 


And by-and-by, as his madness becomes milder, trains of 
thought something like Hamlet’s appear, and his wandering 
head runs on in a “mock-philosophizing way upon the world and 
all its proceedings,— 


‘ What, art mad? A man may see how the world goes, with no eyes. Look 
with thine ears: see how yon justice rails upon yon simple thief: change 
places, and, handy dandy, which is the justice, which is the thief? Thou 
hast seen a farmer's dog bark at a beggar?’ 


‘ None does offend, none, I say, none; I’ll able ’em: 
Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 
To seal the accuser’s lips. Get thee glass eyes ; 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not. Now, now, now, now: 
Pull off my boots :—harder, harder; so. 

. Oh, matter and impertinency mixed! 
Reason in madness ! 
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‘Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 
I know thee well enough ; thy name is Gloster: 
Thou must be patient; we came crying hither. 
Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air, 
We wawl and cry :—I will preach to thee; mark me!’ 


The use of the fool in Shakspeare is a good deal in connexion 
with this vein of thought in the poet. Levity is a medium to 
a philosophical effect. It is remarkable that the gravest things 
obtain a conventional ridiculousness as soon as ever there 
attaches an idea of commonness and uniformity to them. The 
grave offences of cheating, lying, and drunkenness, are thus 
popularly ridiculous because they are large established classes 
of offences, and belong to a very prolific common mould; and 
thus the unquestionably grave affair of death has collected a 
world of jocularity around it as the result of its undeniable 
universality. As commonness then has a natural alliance with 
the ridiculous, so vice versa, ridicule becomes an instrument to 
raise the idea of commonness; and as the fool wanders on with his 
laughter and jests, his absurd parodies and irrelevant reflections, 
the idea is unconsciously imbibed of some large type to which 
these griefs and evils belong, some order of things out of which 
they proceed. 

But we have alluded to another and a very different class of 
poets, whose poetry also has been strongly marked by this - 
sentiment against this visible course of things. ‘This school 
may be said to be more full of the subject than the religious 
one; more exclusively and eagerly occupied with it. The 
obliquity of this visible system is the one great stimulus of the 
whole poetical thought of such writers as Lord Byron and 
Shelley; the one theme, which is ever drawing them magnet- 
wise, and round which they work as round acentre. Loose and 
undisciplined themselves, these men feel an undoubted disgust 
for the looseness and disorder of the world in which they live. 
Their poetry cannot be set down as words; they mean what 
they say, and have an idea in their heads; and they swell the 
general body of sentiment which runs in this direction: while 
at the same time they must not be allowed to take their place 
side by side with the sacred poets and religious contemplators 
of the scene, as if their feeling and that of the religious class 
were the same. 

The general subject of that common ground of feeling and 
taste, which good and bad men have, would be too large a one to 
enter upon here. It is obvious, however, that they have one; that 
bad men are capable of possessing affection, friendship, generosity, 
courage, zeal; and that just as they have intellect and imagi- 
nation in common with the good, they have also moral sensi- 
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bilities, and even refined and delicate ones, in common with 
them. The feeling against the injustice and disorder of this 
visible order of things is part of this common ground, and bad 
men and good men can both have it. We may ask what minds 
in themselves loose and immoral can see in such injustice to 
offend them, and why they should not feel perfect sympathy 
and content with a world like themselves, on the principle of 
the proverb in Aristotle, that ‘Like loves like, and potter takes to 
potter.’ But the answer to such a difficulty is easy. Bad men 
are capable of feeling disgust at evil without them, though they 
may have no such feeling toward it within them. There is all 
the difference between external and internal: men are annoyed 
with bodily uncleanness as a spectacle, who have no objection to 
it as acompanion. Admitted within us, in the shape of some 
bad passion, evil is part of us for the time, and being part of 
ourselves is not felt as evil, and therefore does not raise disgust; 
but let the same bad passion be situated outside the soul,—that 
is to say, be apparent in some other person,—and it will raise 
disgust. The bad have a moral nature, in spite of their immoral 
acts; and they allow that nature to work where there is nothing 
practical or painful in its working, but on the contrary an 
agreeable irritation and excitement. Thus proud, unjust, and 
selfish men, will be fully alive to pride, injustice, and selfish- 


ness, in others: and the same with respect to any system or 
order of things external to themselves: if they see injustice in 
it, it will offend them. 
In this way good men and bad men are alike capable of enter- 
pacag. Pa sentiment against this visible order of things; the 
1 


only difference in this, as in other feelings which they have in 
common, lying in a certain fundamental state of mind in which 
they respectively entertain it. Scripture points to a particular 
fundamental state of mind in which good men entertain all 
feelings whatever; which it calls ‘in the Lord.’ Good men 
entertain this, as they do other feelings, upon this basis. But 
this basis bad men want, and the whole line which this feeling 
takes in them, shows it. The moral ingredient in it, though it 
does exist, exists but as a small particle in the midst of a vast 
body of wounded pride and self-love. The feeling of religious 
minds towards the world is judicial; theirsis retaliatory. Good 
men would be heartily glad if the world got better, and would 
sincerely welcome a state of things in which virtue and inno- 
cence prevailed. But the bad do not wish the world to change, 
however they may rail at it. They know that a better state of 
things would be a witness against them, and they had rather 
have the worse state, and accuse it. Thus, retaliating on the 
world’s injustice, and enjoying its laxity, they form the proud 
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misanthropical, and at the same time licentious school of poetry: 
in the oe of which follows that crowd of busy satirists, and 
describers of fashionable life, who unfold with such cleverness 
and vivacity, in such unwearied detail, the vices and selfishness 
of society, showing all the time that they secretly relish what 
they profess to expose, and glory in their real or assumed inti- 
macy with it. 

But after all, the injustice in this visible system is not the 
sole or the main object of complaint with this class of poets. 
And here lies the most striking point of difference between 
their feeling and that of the religious class. The religious class 
confine themselves to the phenomenon of injustice, that is to 
say, to the spectacle of undeserved pain and triumphant evil in 
this visible system: but the other class take the universal line 
of objecting to the existence altogether of pain and of evil. 
This is a widely different ground from the other. A spectacle 
of injustice offends the moral sense, and throws, though of course 
negatived by our certainty of there being a solution of it, a 
prima facie appearance of injustice upon the power that permits 
it. But there is nothing immoral in the simple fact of pain: it 
is mysterious to our intellects, and discordant with our senses, 
but it does not come into collision with the conscience. Nor is 
there anything immoral, as regards the Author of nature, in the 
fact of the moral evil or guilt which resides in us; for He is not’ 
the author of it. These minds, however, brood querulously over 
the fact of simple pain, especially pain of mind, disappointed 
love, wounded self-respect, weariness, satiety, terror, melancholy, 
doubt ; as if these were in themselves grievances and scandals. 
And they proceed even to regard the moral evil within them-in 
the same light, and to complain in the same way of ‘this life,’ 
which is ‘ a false nature,’ and is not in 


‘ The harmony of things—this hard decree, 
This uneradicable taint of sin, 
This boundless Upas, this all-blasting tree.’ 


The great fact of the fall of man and the corruption and dis- 
arrangement of our nature is acknowledged; they acknowledge 
their own particular sin and corruption; but the fact does not 
produce self-condemnation, but only makes them accusers; by 
a determined twist of mind they regard the very sins which they 
themselves commit as so much injustice committed upon them; 
and so far from feeling self-abasement, are positively elevated in 
their own eyes as victims. Such a view is of course self-con- 
tradictory, for why does sin pain them at all, except on the idea 
that they themselves are responsible for it, and are the authors 
of their own wrong acts, and not any other power? And yet, 
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by an ingenuity of attack, they turn the very contradiction to 
their accusation into matter of accusation itself, and of all the 
effects of the fall and corruption of man, specially single out the 
pains of conscience for complaint ; protesting against the ‘ self- 
disapprobation’ and ‘ self-contempt’ resident in human souls, as 
the greatest wrong of all done them, because it penetrates 
deepest, and turns the man himself against himself: the com- 
plainer seemingly forgetting that the judge must agree in his 
own sentence, and that therefore the self-disapprover cannot, 
except by the most ridiculous inconsistency, complain of the 
injustice of that disapprobation. In this way, then, they treat 
all pain and evil, all suffering and all sin, and with them the 
whole system of trial and probation which exposes us to them, 
as grievances ; 

a ‘ To the last in verge of our decay 

Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first, 


But all too late ; so are we doubly curst : 
Love, fame, ambition, avarice :’ 


thus, besides the difference in the subject-matter of feeling 
between them and the religious class of poets, differing also in 
the impatient inference which they draw; and, where the former 
simply assert a fact which comes before their eyes and there 


stop, proceeding to an immediate judgment upon the constitu- 
tion of things, and making the order of nature a stumbling- 
block to their faith. Two such lines of objection as these come 
under the distinction which Butler makes in his Analogy, where 
he allows reason to judge of morality, but not of expediency. 
He would allow men to decide upon the justice or injustice of 
the system of the world as it stands before them, because that is 
merely deciding upon a fact of which our moral nature makes 
us proper judges: while to objections against the construction 
of this whole system, on the ground that it is productive of 
much actual evil and misery, he answers:—‘ There could be 
‘no stopping (in such objections) till we came to such conciu- 
‘sions as these: that all creatures should at first be made as 
‘ perfect and as happy as they were capable of ever being, that 
‘nothing of hazard or danger should be put upon them, some 
‘indolent persons might think nothing at all.... But we may 
‘see before hand, that we have not faculties for this kind of 
* speculation.’ 

In a general body of popular sentiment, then, and in the voice 
of constitutional, and even corrupt and extravagant poetry, 
enough has appeared to show the large place in human thought 
which the injustice and irregularity of this visible order of things 
has occupied. It was to be expected that the Bible, being a 
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book intended for the instruction and consolation of the whole 
human race, should in due course touch upon this feeling. It is 
part of the office of such a book to show large sympathies, and 
spread over a wide ground of human feeling; on the rule, that 
every instructor who undertakes to direct and discipline feelings, 
should first show that he understands them. And, accordingly, 
the Bible does take this feeling in hand in one book, which is 
devoted specially to it. In the Book of Job it shows sympathy 
with it in the first place, and supplies its due correction in the 
second. 

The form under which this sympathy is expressed is the same 
as that which the great poets, ancient and modern, have used. 
The character is real in one case, fictitious in the other; but in 
both cases a character is drawn. The Book of Job draws the 
character of the patriarch Job. Under the influence of one great 
idea—a sense of the injustice of this visible order of things, he 
pursues various trains of thought, and gives way to various 
emotions; he is argued with, and he argues; he is reproached, 
and he defends himself. His character thus comes out, as it were, 
dramatically, and it comes out as an extraordinarily intense, 
and, in the unobnoxious sense of the word, passionate one. It 
would seem almost as if it were the intention of Scripture to 
show to all generations of mankind how thoroughly it under- 
stood this vein of thought, and, however watchful over it, felt: 
with it ; and how it was resolved to leave no excuse to the most 
sensitive to say that their case had been overlooked and unpro- 
vided for. One look into this book should satisfy the most 
vehement, melancholy, and indignant natures of the existence 
of a religion which understands them, and would direct them if 
they would let it. They are anticipated there perfectly ; they 
must see themselves there, and their keenest thoughts reflected. 
Scripture is beforehand with its sympathy, and they cannot 
escape it but by violence. And that whole school of morbid 
poets, who disbelieved it because they never chose to consult 
it, and never chose to consult it because they took it for granted 
that it did not understand them and could not instruct them, 
are simply proved guilty of the folly of hasty persons in worldly 
matters, who refuse the offers of experienced and sympathetic 
guides, on the mere indefinite dread of being interfered with, 
and meeting with the slightest check to their will. 

The character of Job, as the book represents it, may be 
brought substantially under two heads,—his language about 
himself, and his language toward the Deity. 

We have noticed already that the argument in the Book of 
Job requires him to take a high line about himself; but it is 
obviously not a satisfactory explanation of such a line of feeling 
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to say that the argument requires it; for, however the argu- 
ment may require it, the question still remains whether it is in 
itself right and proper. It does appear at first sight singular 
audacity in a human being to assert, in the presence of God, 
that he does not deserve a particular train of calamities with 
which, in the natural order of providence, he has been visited. 
And yet this is what Job asserts and persists in maintaining. No 
argument, entreaty, or reproach, can pull him from this ground. 
Aristotle has given a famous definition of the magnanimous 
man’: ‘one who thinks himself worthy of great things, being 
worthy :’ 6 peyadov adrov afidv dios dv. It is obvious that 
this is the character attributed to the Supreme Being in Scrip- 
ture. He is specially represented as ‘jealous,’ that is to say, 
aware of the great honour due to Him, and claiming it. He 
deserves great honour at the hand of His creatures, as well 
on account of His bounty to them, as on account of the ineffable 
goodness and greatness of His owncharacter. He expects them 
to pay it Him:—‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
‘thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
‘ with all thy strength: this is the first and great commandment.’ 
Here is the character of the weyadoyuyos. From the Supreme 
Being, who is the type of it, this character descends in a subor- 
dinate sense to man, as made in the Divine image: he has it so 
far as he retains that image; though so far as he has lost it he 
has another, and must simply abase and annihilate himself in his 
own ideas. We call it self-respect. A man, by the constitution 
of his nature, stands in certain intimate relations to himself, 
which it is his duty to maintain, just as it is his duty to maintain 
his relations to others. Thus he adopts certain general lines of 
action on the idea of it being due to himself to adopt them, and 
that any lower ones would not be just to himself; and he desires 
what is due to himself also in the actions of others toward him. 
This temper, referring, as it does, the mind entirely to a 
standard and a voice within, stands in marked contrast to pride, 
of which, as 8S. Augustine says, the fundamental characteristic 
is a certain swelling,’ that is to say, a ‘ going abroad and out 
of doors, out of the world within into the world without.’ ' 
There is indeed a species of pride, sometimes confounded with 
self-respect, which seems to hen a person wholly within and 
attending to an internal judgment; and which is, on that very 
account, considered a deeper and more intense kind of pride, 
and is unfavourably opposed to vanity, the very obtrusiveness 
and transparency of which is thought after all to indicate a 





1 Superbia intumescere, hoc illi est in extima progredi:—progredi autem in 
extima, quid aliud est quam intima projicere: id est longe a se facere Deum, non 
locorum spatio, sed mentis affectu.—Aug. lib. vi. de Musica, c. 13. 
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simpler and more venial form of the sin. But this pride will 
not be found, on examination, to do what it seems to do. There 
is a chamber within the human mind, in which the whole ex- 
ternal world, transferred from its external and material site, is 
lodged ; and where, gathered to a point, are reflected all the 
influences and the eyes of society. In minds of a certain power 
this image of the world is so deep and strong, that they are able 
to act under it as under the eye of the real world itself, and are 
not obliged, as the vain or weaker class of minds are, to be per- 
petually realizing the stimulus and support of — by actual 
applications to the material body. But still it is the stimulus 
of the world’s approval, reflected from without, under which 
they act, and not the genuine praise of the native judge within. 
That pure praise has no particle of pride in it, but is the act of 
simple original truth, measuring and weighing the moral being, 
defining what is his due, and authorizing him to claim it at the 
hands of all creatures. Beneath this inward measuring eye of 
truth high moral natures live, and they claim what it awards 
them, not for the purposes of self-flattery, but of justice. And 
this freedom from selfish aims gives them confidence, nor are 
they ashamed of the sentence of their own hearts, as proud 
minds are, who, with that mysterious consciousness which evil has 
of its own shame, veil their self-exaltation under an outside of 
retirement, and hide the unseemly disease from the public eye; | 
on the contrary, they express it, if occasion requires, freely and 
openly. ‘True self-respect has nothing to conceal, and is, like 
childhood, a plain-spoken claimant. And on this principle Homer 
gives his hero pre-eminent freedom of speech and openness in 
claiming his due, and, at the beginning of that great speech which 
is devoted to this object, puts that sentiment into his mouth, — 
€xOpos yap pot keivos duds ’Aidao mUAnow, 
“Os x’ Erepov pév xevOer évi ppeciv, Gddo de Baer. 

And to go to inspired models, S. Paul uses great freedom of 
» a and is remarkably open in this claim. So little cause is 
there to suspect this principle as if it were of the nature of pride, 
and were to be suppressed like a strong unruly appetite. In- 
deed, so far from it calling for suppression from being too 
strong, it is evident that the principle is much too weak in the 
generality of human minds; that the mass are ready to rest 
upon any respect whatever sooner than their own, and live upon 
the approval of the external circle, social, intellectual, or religious, 
to which they may belong, far too much; and that a diseased 
human race craves the artificial stimulus of the world’s eye, 
either actual or reflected, and cannot appreciate that high form 
of honour which their own moral nature, as God made it, supplies. 
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Indeed, the exercise of self-respect, so far from being allied to 
pride, is in many cases, which will easily occur to any person who 
thinks on the subject, a positive exercise of humility. It is so in 
the kind of case with which we are now concerned. The first in- 
stinct of self-respect in a man is to see injustice when it is done 
him; and this very perception is at the same time humiliating. In- 
justice is of the nature of contempt; and it is humiliating to be de- 
spised. And therefore, through a class of minds who are sustained 
by the unnatural strength of pride and evil passion, counter- 
balancing and negativing that humbling result, will even take 
pleasure in brooding upon real or imaginary injustice done them ; 
in the minds of good men, who have no such counterbalance, 
the thought brings no pleasure, but simple pain. They would 
avoid it if they could, and refuse to see the fact. There is a 
well-known form of character occasionally met with in society, 
that allows the possessor to see no slight: the most obvious and 
palpable does not touch him: he will never believe in the possi- 
bility of any such intention toward him ; he imagines, as a matter 
of course, all men always thinking well of him, and this deter- 
mined previous view colours every act, or word, or look which 
he meets with, however unsusceptible in itself of such an inter- 
pretation. A secret indisposition to that kind of humiliation which 
injustice, either real or supposed, inflicts, produces such acharacter; 
the trial is too unpleasant a one, and he goes through life thrusting 
it away from him by the propelling force of this previous view. 
For the same reason, good men would avoid the sense of in- 
justice done them if they could, and would refuse to see it, 
from the natural distaste for what is humiliating. Indeed it is 
not paradoxical to say that, with respect to the mere question of 
comparative pain, they would rather have the sense of deserved 
wrong to bear, than the sense of undeserved; and that, after 
dwelling with the feeling of a person ill-used upon any piece of 
ingratitude, or contumely, or neglect, from any individual or 
body, the idea, could they persuade themselves of the fact, that 
they had done something to them to deserve it, would come quite 
as arelief. For then the wrong is accounted for, and being ac- 
counted for,isremoved. They stand on equal ground with the 
injurer, and the position of a victim shifts to that of give and 
take. Thus, had it suddenly occurred to King Lear, in the extre- 
mity of his distress at his daughters’ ingratitude, that he had 
done them some or other great wrong, which he had till that mo- 
ment forgotten: the fact would have been welcomed*with con- 
summate and indescribable joy, and his mind would have felt 
instantaneous rest. Unquestionably there is something in the 
situation of a simple recipient of injustice which must be said 
to stand quite pre-eminent in its repugnance to nature: and 
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S. Peter alludes to this when he says, ‘ What glory is it, if when ye 
‘ be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it patiently? but if, 
‘ when ye do well and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is 
‘ acceptable with God.’ 

The character of Job is the ‘magnanimous one,’ according to 
the Aristotelian definition; that is to say, he is worthy, and he 
knows himself worthy. He is a righteous man, and he claims 
what is the righteous man’s due. ‘That this claim is made upon 
Providence, in his case, and not upon a fellow man, is no differ- 
ence to the purpose; for if a man does not get his due, the fact 
is exactly the same, from whatever quarter he fails to get it. It 
may be objected, indeed, that there can be no such due or right, 
in the first instance, to be urged by a human being upon Pro- 
vidence, inasmuch as no creature can possibly know beforehand 
what his due from the Creator is. ‘To enter upon such a ques- 
tion, seems to be entering upon a task of measurement, where we 
have no rule whatever of measurement and no proportion to go 
upon; and, therefore, to be the height of folly and presumption. 
True: but Job is not claiming anything as his due absolutely 
and intrinsically, but by comparison. If the constitution of 
things does as a matter of fact supply a certain amount of hap- 
piness and well-being, the righteous certainly deserve this hap- 
piness more than the wicked do; and in this sense the righteous 
man can regard himself as having something due to him, even at . 
the hand of Providence. ‘The impression is a sound and legi- 
timate one, as a first impression, however subsequent consi- 
derations may come in to correct and qualify it. Job claims 
this due, then; and, not having it, does not hesitate to say that 
he is treated with injustice. But this temper of self-respect 
carries with it those characteristics which accompany it in the 
minds of good men; that is to say, it is not a proud, but a 
humiliating feeling. He would be ready, could he do so really, 
to make the discovery that he deserved his punishment, and so 
had no occasion for that feeling ; and the repeated efforts of his 
friends to extort from him some acknowledgment of ill desert, 
appeal to one quite willing to be convinced, could he be so 
genuinely and reasonably ; for he wants, as much as they do, 
to have the feeling of living under an equal Providence which 
deals justly with its subjects, and this conviction of his own ill 
desert would be, with reference to this want, a relief. But he 
will not feign an assent which he does not feel. As he cannot 
make that discovery, he voluntarily submits himself to the full 
impression of injustice done him, and faces with strong endur- 
ance its humiliating and mortifying results. He pursues the 
idea long and continuously, unfolds it in all its vexatiousness, 
and drinks the bitter cup to the dregs. A long period of mute 
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unbroken meditation, during which ‘none spake a word unto 
him, for they saw that his grief was very great,’ first puts this 
whole visible system of things in strong and vivid light before 
him. Thought gathering strength, and feeling pent up, then make 
their way into words, and Job opens his mouth, and speaks. 
The hero of the Iliad had one burden of complaint, when he 
delivered himself of his great protest against unjust power: the 
single sentiment contained in that line— 
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Job has the same. The apparent fact that God ‘destroyeth 
the perfect with the wicked ;’ nay, ‘shines on the counsel of 
the wicked,’ and ‘laughs at the trial of the innocent,’ absorbs 
him. And just as the hero of the Iliad reviews his own past 
course of action, for the purpose of contrasting it with his re- 
ward, justly and frankly magnifying himself, and, according to 
the standard which his religion has given him of what is great and 
noble in man, proclaiming his great exploits, and demonstrating 
his high desert: just as he says, I have taken so many cities, 
by land and by sea; I have fought for you, and spent nights of © 
watching and days of toil and danger, and this is what I get for 
it! so Job, with another standard of man’s true greatness and 
virtue, says, ‘ When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and 
‘ when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me: because I de- 
‘livered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that 
‘had none to help him. The blessing of him that was ready to 
‘ perish, came upon me: and I caused the widow’s heart to sing 
‘for joy. I put on righteousness, and it clothed me: my judg- 
‘ment was as a robe and adiadem. I was eyes to the blind, 
‘and feet was I to the lame. I was a father to the poor, and 
‘ the cause which I knew not, I searched out. And I brake the 
‘jaws of the wicked, and plucked the spoil out of his teeth :’ 
and adds, ‘ But when I looked for good, then evil came unto 
‘me: and when I waited for light, there came darkness. He 
‘hath cast me into the mire, and I am become like dust and 
‘ashes. My harp also is turned to mourning, and my organ 
‘into the voice of them that weep.’ And he concludes with 
a form of protestation, in which he makes his whole past life 
appear as in a public court, and witness against an unjust 
punishment. ‘If I have walked with vanity, or if my foot hath 
‘ hasted to deceit: if my step hath turned out of the way, and 
‘mine heart walked after mine eyes, and if any blot hath 
‘cleaved to my hands. If I have withheld the poor from their 
‘ desire, or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail; or have 
‘eaten my morsel myself alone, and the fatherless hath not 
‘eaten thereof. If I have seen any perish for want of clothing, 
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‘ or any poor without covering. If I have made gold my hope, 
‘or have said to the fine gold, Thou art my confidence. If I 
‘ rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated me, or lift up 
‘ myself when evil found him. If my land cry against me, or 
‘the furrows thereof complain: if I have eaten the fruits 
‘ thereof without money, or have caused the owners thereof to 
‘lose their life :—then let me be weighed in an even balance, 
‘and let my unrighteousness be known:’ let every portion of 
myself and my substance to which the sin attaches, suffer: 
let the arm which was lifted up against the fatherless ¢ fall from 
‘ the shoulder blade,’ and on the field which refused its bounty 
‘ let thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockle instead of barley. 
‘ The words of Job are ended.’ 

The language of Job toward the Deity is another remarkable 
feature of the book. This language is a startling carrying out 
even of that bold ground which he takes about himself; for he 
positively, as far as words go, accuses the Deity of injustice. 
He complains of Him, remonstrates with Him, protests against 
His course of government. This language the more calls for 
explanation, because, in reading Scripture, we find it to be the 
type of a whole line of language toward the Deity which we 
meet with there. The language of complaint and remonstrance, 
more or less modified in addresses to God, is not unfrequent in 
Scripture, and that from the mouths of God’s holiest and most . 
zealous servants, of prophets and inspired men. Thus we meet 
with it occasionally in the addresses of Abraham and Moses to 
God; and oftener in the Psalms, and in the Prophecies. The 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, indeed, seem to borrow their language 
largely from the Book of Job, so as to give the impression that 
that book supplied the recognised exemplar of that kind of 
language ; the one to which the holy men of old looked when 
they wanted to express the extraordinary class of feelings which 
affliction imparts. 

It is obvious then, at first sight, that this language cannot 
really mean what it literally means. No religious man, no 
reasonable man, no man in his proper senses at all, can really 
mean to accuse the Deity of injustice ; for the very idea of a 
God implies the idea of perfect goodness, which idea would be 
contradicted by such an accusation. The literal meaning there. 
fore being excluded as an impossible one, it remains to sc2 
what such language, as a mode of speaking, can mean; for 
modes of speaking have real meanings, though not literal ones. 

The saint of the Old Testament had a very different idea of 
the Divine Being from that which the Pagan had; as in the 
~ of the unity of God, so in other very important points. 

n particular, on the subject of His omnipotence, there was a 
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great difference. The Pagan had not a clear and consistent 
idea of the omnipotence of the Supreme Being; he attributed 
absolute omnipotence to Him on one side, and modified it again 
by imagining some distinct power running parallel with it on 
the other. ‘This power figures in ancient systems sometimes as 
Fate, sometimes as Chaos, sometimes as Matter, sometimes 
directly as Evil. The old Greek mythology spoke of Fate, and 
pictured it as some positive and active force, which produced 
events, independently of the will of the supreme God. The 
Egyptian mythology taught, under the name of Typho, the 
existence of a primeval principle of disorder in things, which would 
persist in interfering with and spoiling the operation of the Divine 
laws in the world. The oriental philosophies held that matter 
was coeval with the Deity, describing it as an unmanageable 
substance, with obstinate lusts inherent in it, which would be 
satisfied; or they were directly dualistic, and taught two inde- 
pendent original principles of good and evil. Thus, in one way or 
another, the omnipotence of the Supreme Being was limited. 
He was not the true Creator of the world, for Chaos and Matter 
were coeval with Him, and therefore He was the Creator of the 
world’s form only, and not the Creator of the world’s materials. 
He was not the true Governor of the world, for these original 
independent substances of Matter and Evil had power and pro- 
duced results independently of Him. [But the Bible taught a 
God who was truly Almighty, the absolute Creator, and the 
absolute Governor of the world: ‘ In the beginning God created 
‘the heaven and the earth: and the earth was without form 
‘and void.’ He created the formless matter, as well as the 
world which He made out of it. And, having thus absolutely 
created the world, He is represented as the absolute master of it 
afterwards, directing and controlling all its affairs. 

It followed naturally then from the idea of God which the 
Bible revelation inculcated, that, as power creates responsibility, 
there would be a disposition in the true believer, on the appear- 
ance of things going wrong in the world, to interrogate the 
Deity about it. The God of the Pagan was weak, and could 
not help himself; the original powers, which ran parallel to his 
own, took off the edge of his responsibility, and received the 
blame. But the Jew had no Fate, or Chaos, or Matter, or Original 
Evil on which to throw the blame; his God was Almighty, and 
the whole weight of the government of the world rested upon 
His shoulders. So far, then, as he looked to the one attribute 
of power in the Deity exclusively, he would feel a disposition 
to make the Deity responsible for the evils of a disordered 
world, and to accuse him of injustice in his administration. It 
is true that this idea would, as soon as it occurred to the mind, 
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be met simultaneously by the recollection of the other attribute 
of perfect goodness; and the character of the Deity, regarded 
as a whole, would instantaneously refute this inference from one 
particular attribute taken singly. But there is this difference 
between refuting an idea from without, and by the authority of 
a superior consideration, and refuting it from within, and upon 
its own ground; that though the former is quite as certain a mode 
of refutation as the latter, it yet leaves the idea refuted externally 
standing. The image remains though the substance is gone, 
and makes a particular impression, as a mere image, upon the 
mind. Thus the vivid appearance of a departed friend meeting 
our eyes, though we knew it was simply the effect of a parti- 
cular medicine taken, which had the property of causing such 
ocular delusions, would still affect the mind, and we could not 
wholly get over the impression of somebody’s presence. And 
thus an apparent falsity or inconsistency makes an impression 
on the mind while it lasts, even though we are sure it will be 
explained the next minute, and have perfect faith in the veracity 
of our informant. In the same way this idea of injustice in the 
Deity, which arises from the consideration of His attribute of 
power, though completely refuted by the attribute of His good- 
ness, makes an impression as a mere image upon the mind. 
Such power and such results the mind repeats to itself, not be- 
lieving in reality that the irregularity of the present system of 

things is the result of any fault in that power, but only re- 
garding the two facts in combination, and allowing that com- 
bination to make an impression upon it. Thus arises an illu- 
sive language of complaint against the Deity, and beneath the 
shelter of a perfect faith in His goodness and wisdom, the soil 
feels itself secure in using an outward freedom with Him. With 
the consciousness of His true intentions really sovereign in its 
thoughts, it protests against His supposed ones ; and it pleads 
the cause of justice forcibly against One presumed to neglect it. 
* O Lord, thou hast deceived me, and I was deceived: Thou art 
‘stronger than I.’—-‘ My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
‘saken me, and art so far from my health and from the words 
‘ of my complaint.’—‘ Lord, why abhorrest thou my soul, and 
‘hidest thou thy face from me.’ The holy men speak as if 
God were hard and unjust upon them, all the while feeling the 
fullest and most penetrating conviction of His goodness. In- 
deed, just as, in the case of ordinary irony, feeling expresses 
itself by contraries, and delights in urging the charge, and 
fastening the epithet, in order that the seeming accuser may 
feel the more vividly, by the contrast, his real love, and more 
consciously oxen what he appears to deny; so, in the 
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adoption of this tone to the Divine Being. It betrays its own 
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contrary meaning. The apparent doubt only expresses more 
strongly the real faith; the protest against injustice and harsh- 
ness, the sense of absolute goodness and ineffable mercy. Amidst 
the disorder of the earthly scene the mind takes refuge in the 
position of accuser of, and pleader with Divine injustice, as a 
mode of reminding itself of that Supreme justice, which is that 
disorder’s ultimate and certain remedy. Indeed, all prayer may 
be said to partake in some measure of this irony. ‘The earnest 
and intense supplicant seems to himself to be addressing a Deity 
whom it is hard to gain, and who requires the utmost pressing 
to grant what he wants, even though the subject of the prayer 
be most reasonable: otherwise, why should he use such urgency, 
and adopt so pressing a tone at all. The very posture of sup- 
plication reflects a character of resistance upon the object of it ; 
even though we know that character is no reality, but only the 
reflection of our own act. Heaven must be taken by violence, 
and the Unjust Judge won by importunity. Thus the piercing 
tone of the prayers in the Psalms, as if the Almighty were in- 
deed a ‘ hard’ Master, and it were all but impossible to get any 
favour or mercy from Him. We may observe much of this 
species of irony in the poetry of our own George Herbert :— 


‘ Broken in pieces, all asunder, 
Lord! hunt me not, 
A thing forgot, 
Once a poor creature, now a wonder— 
A wonder tortured in the space 
Betwixt this world and that of grace.’ 
Or— 
‘Come, Lord! my head doth burn, my heart is sick, 
Whilst thou dost ever, ever stay ; 
Thy long deferrings wound me to the quick ; 
My spirit gaspeth night and day. 
Oh, show thyself to me, 
Or take me up to thee!’ 
Or— 
‘ Lord, didst thou leave thy throne 
Not to relieve? How can it be, 
That thou art grown 
Thus hard to me?’ 


Or-— 
‘ Whither, oh, whither art thou fled, 
My Lord, my love? 
My searches are my daily bread, 
Yet never prove.’ 


Or— 


‘Oh, take these bars, these lengths away; 
Turn and restore me; 
Be not Almighty, let me say, 
Against, but for me.’ 
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Of this compound character, then, is the complaint of angry 
Job, charging the Divine government of the world with injus- 
tice. He sees a world in disorder, and, looking simply to the re- 
sponsibility of Absolute Power, he lays the blame of it upon the 
Divine Possessor of that power. When the perfect and the 
wicked are punished alike, it is He that does it; when the trial 
of the innocent is laughed at, He laughs. The earth is given 
into the hands of the wicked, and He gives it; He covereth 
the faces of the judges thereof; He shines upon the counsel of 
the wicked; and He despises the works of the good. But 
simultaneously with this charge comes a recollection of God’s 
absolute goodness. He thus alternates from anger to love, and 
from blame to adoration; with fiery quickness the indignant 
complaint darts from him, and immediately he is a tender sup- 
pliant, according as his single idea of responsible power, or ac- 
cording as his whole religious conviction, including the belief 
of God’s absolute goodness, is expressed. Nor,—and this is a 
further point to observe,—do these two lines of feeling alternate 
only, but intertwine: and by some remarkable interchange of 
results, this very Power, in its turn, elicits love; this very . 
Goodness, accusation. Thou tearest me, thou gnashest upon 
me, thou sharpenest thine eyes upon me, thou huntest me, thou 
breakest me, thou slayest me, thou scarest me, thou terrifiest me, 
thou plungest me in the ditch, thou settest thy bow against me, 
thou hedgest me in, thou watchest me, thou hast set me as a 
mark against thee, are Job’s addresses to the all-powerful Being, 
while he thinks only of unjust power. ‘If I speak of strength, 
* lo, he is strong ; and if of judgment, who will set me a time to 
‘plead? He is not a man that I should answer him, and we 
‘ should come together in judgment.’ But this power itself, the 
pure and simple attribute, in its turn completely subdues and 
softens him. And, just as the captured on a field of battle, ex- 
pecting death, fall down and embrace their conqueror’s knees, or 
clasp his hands, rushing into all the external expressions of the 
strongest love, not feignedly and for an object only, but because 
in very truth mere power wins by subduing, and the intense 
consciousness that some one has the absolute power to do what 
he will with us, puts us into the position of love to him; making 
us imagine him as our benefactor and friend, because we turn 
beforehand his absolute choice, of saving or destroying, into the 
alternative most favourable to ourselves: just so the power of 
the Almighty Maker and Governor of the world impresses Job. 
Such amazing power softens him. Many chapters in the book 
of Job are devoted to the description of this power. For this 
purpose the great original act of creation is strongly insisted on, 
that incomprehensible act of power by which matter was brought 
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out of void, and spiritual substances, which had not been, were 
made. The solid world, and all that therein is; the animals 
and vegetables upon the earth, the minerals beneath it, the 
heavenly bodies above it ; the horse, leviathan, behemoth, hawk, 
vulture, eagle; the veins of silver and gold, brass and iron; 
Arcturus, Orion, and the Pleiades, all bear witness to a tre- 
mendous act of power, exerted at their creation and maintained 
ever since, of which the very thought is overpowering. ‘ Where 
‘ wast thou when I laid the foundation of the earth? declare, 
‘ if thou hast understanding. Whereupon are the foundations 
‘ fastened, or who laid the corner stone thereof? Or who shut 
‘ up the sea with doors, and said, Hitherto shalt thou come and 
‘no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed?’ As 
he contemplates, then, that absolute Power which the idea of 
creation involves, and feels himself within its grasp, a poor and 
feeble creature, to be dealt with just as that Power pleases; the 
thought of a Being on whofn he is so absolutely dependent, 
turns him with softened feeling towards Him, and draws out 
tender and supplicating love. And he says, ‘ There is none that 
can deliver out of thine hand,’ and makes that his tie to Him. 
Thou art Almighty, therefore I love thee. Out of the eater 
came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness : 
honey out of the rock, oil out of the flinty rock : thy power is 
itself mercy; thy greatness is itself love. Iam thy creature, 
thy property ; thou canst do with me whatever thou wilt: I am 
thine: therefore thou art mine: I have aclaim upon thee which 
thou canst not resist: thou must be my friend and my pre- 
server.—‘ Remember, I beseech thee, that thou hast made me as 
‘ the clay ; and wilt thou bring me into dust again? Hast thou 
‘ not poured me out as milk, and curdled me like cheese ? Thou 
‘hast granted me life and favour, and thy visitation hath pre- 
‘served my spirit. Wherefore hidest thou thy face, and holdest 
‘me for thine enemy?.... Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
‘him.’ On the other hand, the idea of the goodness of God 
seems to embitter him, and stimulate accusation; for why, being 
so good a Being, should he treat him thus? The goodness of 
the punisher makes, in one aspect, the case of the sufferer 
worse, for it is more painful to suffer at the hands of the good 
than at the hands of the evil; as also the act of the punisher 
himself more inexcusable, for he is violating his own nature in 
it. Underneath the complaints of Job there is perceptible the 
feeling of the peculiar hardship of suffering under a good 
Being, whom he was bound to honour and reverence. And 
just as children, by a certain fantastic inconsistency of feeling, 
which some particular severe act of their parents, seen in dis- 
cordant combination with general parental love, produces, are 
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angry with their parents because they have done the act, being 
so good and loving, and make their very goodness an additional 
grievance, because it gives a sting to their severity : so in Job’s 
complaints of the Deity. He shows the inconsistency of perplexed 
love, keenly alive to the goodness of its object, and quickly sus- 
ceptible, on that very account, of anger toward it. ‘Thus, what 
with the original alternations of feeling in Job, and what with 
those alternations intertwining, such a deep and touching in- 
tricacy in his whole feeling toward the Supreme Being arises, as 
perhaps no dramatic poetry has ever yet described toward any 
object of love. Such quickness of transition and sharpness of 
contrast, and such invisible slidings of one feeling into another 
appear. ‘The wind goeth toward the south, and turneth about 
‘unto the north; it whirleth about continually, and the wind 
‘ returneth again according to his circuits.’ Yet all these alter- 
nations and contrasts have one solution: he confesses the abso- 
lute goodness of God in conjunction with the mystery of pre- 
sent injustice and disorder. Love, in the heavenly state, sees 
God face to face, and moves directly toward Him; but its move- 
ments upon earth are often inflected and circuitous, according as 
the various incongruities in the present system of things blame- 
lessly affect it. In Job all is motion and change; he exhibits 
the innocent restlessness of the affection in its earthly stage. 
*‘ When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
‘ child, I thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put 
‘ away childish things.’ Love, in its earlier, or earthly stages, 
shows many of the inconsistencies and irregularities of child- 
hood; but it will one day put away childish things: and its 
motion be clear, constant, and uniform, proceeding straight and 
direct towards its great Object. 

We have endeavoured, under two heads, to exhibit what seenis 
to be the main features of the character in which Job is pre- 
sented to us in the Book of Job. 

With this whole exhibition of character, then, Scripture does 
undoubtedly, in substance, sympathize ; for, at the close of the 
book, in passing judgment upon the whole discussion between 
Job and his friends, it definitively declares that Job ‘ had spoken 
the thing that was right,’ whereas his friends, who had taken 
the opposite line to him, had offended. Without pressing this 
decision too far, or interpreting it as a sanction of the whole 
of Job’s language and every outburst of emotion from him, it 
must be understood to convey an approval of the substance and 
groundwork of them; and to pronounce that his argument was 
true, and his feeling legitimate and right in the main. It must 
be remembered that there is a wide distinction between that 
movement of natural passion which has a reason, and that which 
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has not ; and that exactly the same amount of temper, which is 
fretfulness in one case, is natural or constitutional anger in 
another. Job is not angry at the simple sense of pain and mis- 
fortune, which would be unreasonable anger or fretfulness, for 
respecting that he simply says, ‘Naked came I out of my 
‘mother’s womb, and naked shall I return thither: the Lord 
‘ gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
‘ Lord.’ But he is angry for a totally different reason, derived 
from consideration, and reflection ; from long silent thought and 
meditation. That period of deep silent thought through which 
he passes, before the argument of the book begins, convinces him 
that there is injustice in the present system of things, and that 
he is suffering under it. Feeling, proceeding from such a 
cause as this, is reasonable feeling, anger upon a natural and 
legitimate ground. He may fall occasionally into the excesses 
incident to human frailty, and allow his thoughts too free a 
scope: he may be too vehement, ardent, and bold in his manner 
of expressing himself; but his feeling itself is reasonable and 
just, and he speaks substantially ‘the thing that is right.’ We 
connect indeed a particular difficulty, at first sight, with his 
case, from the consideration of the fact that his sufferings have 
proceeded immediately from the providence of God, and that 
therefore when he complains of suffering unjustly he is com- 
plaining of the injustice of a providential dispensation, and not 
of any mere treatment from fellow-men. There is a difference 
between the two kinds of visitation which shows, at first sight, 
unfavourably for Job. ‘ Let me fall into the hands of the 
Lord,’ says David, ‘ and not into the hands of man,’ as if that 
was the particular difference between a providential visitation 
and the action of human force; that whereas, in the one case, 
you had a punisher who, however he might be a scourge in the 
hand of Divine justice, was unjust in himself, and his casti- 
gations revengeful and proud; in the other, you might be sure 
that all was calm and judicial, and might have the feeling of 
simple resignation under it. But this difficulty is removed by 
Scripture itself at the very opening of the Book of Job. In- 
spiration there draws aside the veil, and lets us see that Job’s 
pains and calamities, which we might have supposed to have 
been inflicted by God, on some judicial ground, were really 
inflicted by Satan, out of spite and malignity; and therefore it 
appears that Job was perfectly right in characterizing his punish- 
ments as he did, and insisting on their injustice, in spite of their 
providential appearance. ‘The fact bears him out. They were 
inflicted by a tyrant and persecutor, and not by a righteous 
judge and governor; and they were only providential in the 
sense of being permitted by God, not in the sense of being 
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awarded by Him. It is true this permission ultimately involves 
the Deity in the responsibilities of the case; but that is an 
ulterior part of the question, to be considered and solved, if it 
can be, in its proper time: meantime, the infliction itself is, as 
Job maintains, unjust, and proceeds directly from an unjust 
power. Scripture declares in favour of the freedom of Job’s 
attitude toward an apparently providential dispensation, and 
sanctions the view that not only men, but events may be unjust; 
and that what takes place in this world may proceed from a 
latent evil power, even where the system or order of nature 
alone visibly operates, and no individual agent can be fastened 
on. In David's case, the justness of the visitation is specifically 
secured, for God comes forward in the first instance as its 
inflictor ; but in Job’s it is otherwise. In this way, at the open- 
ing of the Book of Job, and at its close, inspiration undoubtedly 
declares itself in favour of Job’s argument, and pronounces what 
he says about this visible order of things to be true, and Job 
himself right in asserting and maintaining it. And thus one 
great purpose of the Book of Job is clear and transparent. 

And here we have a clue given us toward ascertaining what 
is a not unimportant point to consider in connexion with it—the 
peculiar place and position of the Book of Job in the Bible. 
We may readily suppose that such a book does not stand by 
itself, but has relations to other parts of Scripture, and was © 
meant to fulfil a particular part in the general scheme of 
revelation. 

The nature of the expectations which the Jews entertained 
as to the Messiah is a feature of Jewish tradition, which it is 
not easy at first to enter into. It appears so much more natural, 
so much more agreeable to common sense, to suppose, that an 
extraordinarily good person would rather meet with trouble in 
the world than with prosperity. ‘ The majority are evil,’ said 
even the heathen proverb: the evil are necessarily jealous of the 
good ; and jealousy naturally seeks to gratify itself by perse- 
cution and oppression. The instinct of moral nature thus clearly 
presages sorrow and affliction for the eminently good who come 
to perform their appointed part in an evil world; and Plato has 
a remarkable passage, bearing almost the appearance of an in- 
spired prophecy, to the effect, that when a perfectly just man 
ever did appear in the world he would be put to death. The 
writer of the Wisdom of Solomon speaks more fully and more 
clearly to the same effect, in describing the feelings of the mass 
toward the righteous man. ‘ He is not for our turn, he is clean 
‘contrary to our doings: he upbraideth us with our offending 
‘ the law, and objecteth to our infamy the transgressings of our 
* education. He professeth to have the knowledge of God: 
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‘and he calleth himself the child of the Lord. He was made to 
‘ reprove our thoughts. He is grievous unto us even to behold, for 
‘ his life is not like other men’s, his ways are of another fashion. 
‘ We are esteemed of him as counterfeits: he abstaineth from 
‘ our ways as from filthiness: he pronounceth the end of the just 
‘to be blessed, and maketh his boast that God is his father. Let 
‘us see if his words be true; and let us prove what shall happen 
‘in the end unto him. for if the just man be the Son of God, 
‘ He will help him, and deliver him from the hand of his ene- 
‘mies. Let us examine him with despitefulness and torture, 
‘ that we may know his meekness and prove his patience. Let us 
‘condemn him with a shameful death.’ And such presages of 
natural and higher wisdom were confirmed only too forcibly by 
facts. ‘The system of ostracism was dominant in the classical 
republic; and among the Jews it had been exactly as the 
parable said; that the king had sent his servants, and the hus- 
bandmen had beat one, and killed another, and stoned another. 
Of the fact that the prophets and forerunners of the Messiah 
had been persecuted, imprisoned, and slain, the Jew had even 
his own confession before his eyes, in the sepulchres which he 
had built them, as a sort of compensation for his fathers’ injus- 
tice. The Jew had no encouragement then, either from reason or 
fact, to suppose that his Messiah, when he came, would be an 
externally magnificent and successful personage; yet so obsti- 
nately was he impressed with the necessity of his being so, that 
he could positively think of no other character for him; and 
would have a brilliant and prosperous Messiah, or none at all. 
The reasons of this deep prejudice are to be found in those 
tendencies connected with the old dispensation, which have 
been remarked upon in this article. The peculiar defect and the 
peculiar superiority of that dispensation both worked together 
and assisted each other, in producing a strong idea of this 
present world, as a scene of Divine distributive justice. The 
absence of a distinct doctrine of a future state, which was its 
peculiar defect, necessarily gave a greater wholeness and finality 
to this world as a field of Divine administration: and the doc- 
trine of God’s unity and omnipotence, which was its great 
superiority, necessarily gave an infallible pledge for the 
goodness and justice of that Divine administration, wholly and 
finally. ‘The very truth of his system thus put the Jew to a 
disadvantage with respect to the particular view he took of this 
world; one truth, as is often the case, leading astray when not 
seen in connexion with other truths. The pagan was enabled to 
take a more natural and genuine view of this world as a wild 
irregular scene, from the very circumstance of the erroneous- 
ness of his creed: for he started with believing in certain 
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original powers of evil and confusion independent of and co- 
ordinate with his deity. Error gave him freedom, and allowed 
him to take the facts of this world as they stood, without 
squaring or varnishing. But the Jew was trammelled by partial 
truth, and was thus tempted to varnish. The doctrine of one 
Omnipotent Deity, held without a sufficiently distinct con- 
ception of a future world, only put upon him the apparent 
necessity of making out this world to be, however facts con- 
tradicted it, a fit reflex of such a Deity, a scene of real 
distributive justice. It is evident what idea this whole line 
of thought must lead to of what the Messiah was to be 
when he came. He supposed for certain that so heroic and 
Divine a personage would have some signally exalted and 
triumphant career in this world. Greatness and success were 
his due, and therefore he was to have them; and the law of 
Divine justice imperiously required that goodness should be 
rewarded in the person of its great Exemplar and Pattern. 
That while the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, the Messiah should not have a place where to lay his 
head; that he should be despised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief, and die an early and ignomi- 
nious death, would be at once a disproof of his mission. The cross 
was an offence to the Jew, in a real argumentative sense. The 
pertinacity with which the Jews of our Saviour’s time connected 
adversity with ill desert, is evident in the question respecting 
the blind man,—‘ Hath this man sinned, or his parents, that he 
was born blind ?—and in the opinion, which our Saviour refutes, 
that the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their 
sacrifices, were sinners above all the Galileans; and the eighteen 
upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, sinners above all men that 
dwelt in Jerusalem :—instanees, in which it is curious to observe 
how they were, without knowing it, prejudging the case of our 
Lord Himself. 

When such an idea, moreover, as this, was once entertained 
with respect to the Messiah, it is obvious how the whole lan- 
guage of prophecy about him would fix and confirm it. For, as 
far as language goes, the prophets certainly exhibit the Messiah 
as a magnificent and successful prince, the conductor of a great 
national restoration, and raiser of the Jewish people from an 
oppressed condition to empire and glory. ‘ Unto us a Child is 
‘born, unto us a Son is given; and the government shall be 
‘upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
‘ Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince 
‘of Peace. Of the increase of his government there shall be 
‘no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to 
‘ order it and to establish it with judgment and with justice from 
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‘henceforth even for ever.—‘ It is a light thing that thou 
‘ shouldest be my servant, to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to 
‘ restore the preserved of Israel: I will also give thee for a light 
‘to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the 
‘ends of the earth. Behold, 1 will lift up mine hand to the 
‘ Gentiles, and set up my standard to the people: and they 
‘ shall bring thy sons in their arms, and thy daughters shall be 
‘ carried upon their shoulders. And kings shall be thy nursing 
‘ fathers, and queens thy nursing mothers; and they shall bow 
‘ down to thee with their face toward the earth, and lick up the 
‘ dust of thy feet.—* Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the 
‘ glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. Because the abundance 
‘of the sea shall be converted unto thee, the forces of the Gen- 
‘ tiles shall come unto thee. The multitude of camels shall cover 
‘thee, the dromedaries of Midian and Ephah; all they from 
‘ Sheba shall come: they shall bring gold and incense, and they 
‘shall show forth the praises of the Lord.’—‘ The sons also of 
‘them that afflicted thee shall come bending unto thee; and 
‘ they that despised thee shall bow themselves down at the soles 
‘ of thy feet, and they shall call thee, The city of the Lord, The 
‘ Zion of the Holy One of Israel.’ ‘The literal meaning of such 
prophecies was in exact accordance with the notion of a Messiah 
who was to enjoy upon earth the due rewards of his heroic 
virtue and nobility. They gave him apparently a successful 
earthly result of his labours in a magnificent earthly headship, 
and the glory of a whole nation restored and elevated by his own 
hand. And the hopes and aspirations of the Jew in behalf of 
his nation and race, combined with his previous prejudice in 
favour of present rewards, in committing him to the confident 
expectation of a visibly prosperous and glorious Messiah. 

It is evident that to resist such a traditional notion of a 
Messiah, some book would be serviceable, which would specially 
resist that view of this world upon which such a notion was 
founded. If the Jew was to accept a Messiah who was to lead 
a life of sorrow and abasement, and to be crucified between 
thieves, it was necessary that he should be somewhere or other 
distinctly taught that virtue was not always rewarded here, and 
that therefore no argument could be drawn from affliction and 
ignominy against the person who suffered it. The Book of Job 
does this. It devotes itself to the enunciation of this injustice 
and irregularity as a law or principle of the present order of 
things. However the mass might cling to the idea of a visibly 
successful Messiah, such a book would insensibly direct the 
minds of the better sort into another channel, and prepare them 
for the truth of the case. It spoke things dwvavta cvveroiowr, 
in describing the afflictions of one, whom when the ear heard, it 
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‘blessed him, and when the eye saw, it gave witness unto him ; 
‘ who delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless and him that 
‘had none to help him.’ And thus it stood in a particular 
relation to the prophetic books of Scripture—a kind of inter- 
pretative one; supplying a caution where. they raised hopes, 
suggesting suspicions of apparent meaning and conjectures as to 
a deeper one, and drawing men from a too material to a more 
refined faith. By the side of a long line of prophecy, as a whole 
outwardly gorgeous and flattering, and promising in the Messiah 
a successful potentate, and opener of a glorious temporal future 
for the Jewish nation, there rose one sad, but faithful memento, 
and all that appearance of approaching splendour was seen in 
qualifying connexion with other truths. 

Accordingly, all the fathers agree in declaring that Job pre- 
figured Christ: that, as David typified the conqueror, he 
typified the victim; and that put before us ithe one special 
character of an undeserving sufferer, he foreshadowed the great 
undeserving Sufferer of all, the Sufferer upon the Cross. All 
cases of innocent suffering that are, or have been, or will 
be, are in a sense the shadows and reflections of our Lord’s, the 
true pattern and exemplar of such suffering ; and the afflictions 
of Job and the elder saints, were shadows of it beforehand. 
For whereas goodness in the degrees it had here attained to, 
had provoked, in all ages of the world, the jealousy and hatred | 
of fallen man, and the husbandmen had every where beat one, 
and killed another, and stoned another, that had been sent 
to them; whereas the Jews had imprisoned or slain their 
prophets, and the Greeks had slain or banished their wise men, 
and, according to the dispensation they were under, intended 
guides and teachers; and goodness had no sooner presented 
itself to either Jew or Greek, than it had excited, as if by a law 
of nature, the outrageous desire to expel and get rid of it, as 
a troublesome and noxious thing, a plague and torment: in Him 
the world’s ostracism was completed, and Supreme and Divine 
goodness encountered a perfect and consummate injustice. For 
then the ‘ Beloved Son’ himeelf, ‘the Heir,’ was slain, of whom 
the lord had said, ‘It may be, they will reverence him when 
they see him.’ Doubtless, according to the rule of justice, there 
was no honour which the world could give, which was not due 
to our Lord in the flesh. That every knee should bow, and all 
heads do obeisance; Satan’s own offer of all the kingdoms of 
the world, and the glory of them, was but His due: for universal 
empire is the natural property of absolute virtue, which, whether 
it. be honour, or pleasure, or power, deserves all good that is. 
‘But the light shined in darkness, and the darkness compre- 
‘hended it not ;’ and the true Exemplar of goodness was cast out 
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of that world which He came to inform, with hatred and con- 
tumely. Poetry has dwelt much upon the crime of man’s 
ingratitude to man, and imagined cases in which children have 
made cruel returns to the parent, and persons rescued to the 
deliverer, and the befriended to their benefactors, for the pur- 
pose of raising emotion, and possessing our minds with the acutest 
sense of injustice; but what is to be thought of the case of 
Him of whom it is said that, ‘ the world was made by Him, and 
the world knew Him not ;’ that ‘ He came unto His own, and His 
own received Him not;’ of the Creator of all things put to 
death in the flesh by His own creatures, the Redeemer of all 
men by the world He came to save? All other ill returns which 
have been made to good men, parents, friends, deliverers, in this 
wild irregular scene, are but faint types and reflections of this 
great one ; and the Crucifixion is the one consummate act of in- 
justice to which all others are but distant approaches. 

Of such injustice, moreover, our Lord, in accordance with the 
magnanimity of a perfect nature, feeling its own worthiness, had 
due sense; which the Gospels manifest in various allusions 
made by Him to the unjust sufferings of the prophets, His fore- 
runners, specially coupled with prophetic announcements of His 
own. Thus the parable, already quoted, of the Lord’s servants, 
and the Heir of whom the husbandmen said, ‘ Come, let us kill 
him, that the inheritance may be ours.’ Thus the allusion, so 
expressive of the sense of unjust power, to the fate of John the 
Baptist, that ‘they had done unto him whatsoever they listed ; 
immediately succeeded by the announcement, ‘ Likewise shall 
also the Son of Man suffer of them.’ Thus the message to 
Herod, ‘Go ye and tell that fox, Behold, I cast out devils, and 
‘do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I shall be 
‘perfected.’ Thus the reproach to Jerusalem: ‘ Thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee ;’ coupled 
with the solemn declaration that He himself must die there, 
as ‘it could not be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.’ Thus 
the holy irony: ‘ Truly ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds 
‘of your fathers, for they indeed killed them and ye build their 
‘sepulchres :’ thus the fearful malediction, ‘ Fill ye up, then, the 
‘measure of your fathers ;'—‘ that the blood of all the prophets 
‘which was shed from the foundation of the world may be re- 
‘quired of this generation ; from the blood of Abel unto the blood 
‘of Zacharias, which perished between the altar and the temple :’ 
thus the argument : ‘If I had not done among them the works 
‘which none other man did, they had not had sin, but now they 
‘have both seen and hated both me and my Father:’ thus the 
protestation: ‘Are ye come out as against a thief, with swords 
‘and staves, for to take me; I sat daily with you teaching in 
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‘the temple, and ye laid no hold upon me:’ thus the rebuke to 
the traitor : ‘ Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?” 
thus the parting admonition to the faithful disciples: ‘The ser- 
‘vant is not greater than his lord: if they have persecuted me, 
‘ they will also persecute you:’ ‘if the world hate you, ye know 
‘that it hated me before it hated you.’ And to such expressions 
may be added the very particularity of His prophecies respecting 
His own death, its form, circumstances, and mode of bringing 
about: the betrayal, the trial, the condemnation, the mocking, 
spitefully entreating, spitting on, scourging—all so wonderfully 
undue to Him. Our Lord’s character, in these respects, as por- 
trayed for us in the Gospels, is in perfect keeping with His 
prophetical one in the Psalms, and He speaks there what He 
spoke beforehand by the mouth of David:—‘ They that hate me 
‘without a cause, are more than the hairs of my head: they 
‘that are mine enemies and would destroy me guiltless, are 
‘mighty. And why, for thy sake, have I suffered reproof? 
‘shame hath covered my face, I am become a stranger unto my 
‘brethren, even an alien unto my mother’s children. For the 
‘zeal of thine house hath even eaten me, and the rebukes of 
‘them that rebuked thee are fallen upon me. I wept and chas- 
‘ tened myself with fasting, and that was turned to my reproof. 
‘I put on sackcloth also, and they jested upon me. They that 
‘sit in the gate speak against me, and the drunkards make . 
‘songs upon me. They gave me gall to eat, and when I was 
‘ thirsty they gave me vinegar to drink.’ He says in the Gospels, 
as in the Psalms, ‘ I have spied unrighteousness and strife in 
‘ the city. Day and night they go about within the walls thereof ; 
‘ mischief also and sorrow are in the midst of it. Wickedness is 
‘therein: deceit and guile go not out of their streets. For it is 
‘ not an open enemy that hath done me this dishonour, for then 
‘I could have borne it. Neither was it mine adversary that 
‘ did magnify himself against me ; for then peradventure I would 
‘have hid myself from him. But it was even thou, my 
‘companion, my guide, and mine own familiar friend. We 
‘took sweet counsel together, and walked in the house of 
‘ God as friends.’ Such is the character which the Bible, as a 
whole, one part aiding and unfolding another, gives our Lord; 
the attitude in which it places Him toward the world. In the 
Gospels actually, and the Psalms prophetically, one view of 
His own sufferings and death comes from Him; viz., as the 
climax of a long hostility, on the world’s part, to the good and 
righteous seed; the consummation and completion of the injus- 
tice and dominant evil in this visible order of things. 

And upon the cross the full weight of this sense of evil, and 
its dominance, descended upon our Lord. Before the Last 
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Supper, indeed, His soul was troubled; and in the garden of 
Gethsemane, He was exceeding sorrowful, even unto death: but 
the Gospels record one final agony upon the cross, when, to express 
His burdened spirit, He used the opening words of the twenty- 
second Psalm, most awful from His mouth, yet most fitting and 
in place. For then, of all the apparent victories which he has 
had since the world’s beginning, or will have to its close, Satan 
had the greatest: then, evil seemed positively triumphant and 
supreme, and the world given up to it; then, Perfect Goodness 
Itself was, to the eye, prostrate and conquered, with no more 
power left, and no more effort in reserve; then was ‘ the hour 
and the power of darkness ;’ then, the nearest of all approaches, 
which Truth could permit, to the appearance of all things having 
been made for nought, and the whole Divine scheme having 
failed at last. For expressing the weight of that hour, there- 
fore, the extraordinary resources of Scripture were applied; the 
type of language laid up and reserved in it for extreme occa- 
sions,—that sacred and touching irony, which, when all regular 
modes of expression failed from inherent weakness and insuf- 
ficiency, expressed the last and sharpest sense of evil,—was used ; 
and words significative of utter desolation, and the total depar- 
ture of the world’s Sole Good, expressed our Lord’s sense of 
that absolute triumph and victory of evil which was then, to all 
appearance, taking place, embodied in His own crucifixion and 
death. 

To return to the book of Job. Thus much for the sympathy 
which Scripture, in the book of Job, exhibits with the sentiment 
against the injustice in this visible order of things. But there 
is another part, besides that of sympathy, which it fulfils, and 
that is, of correction. The feeling of Job, while it plainly re- 
ceives the sanction and approval of inspiration in the main, and 
is pronounced in substance legitimate and right, has yet with 
equal plainness a check and a rebuke given to it; and Job is 
told that he has been excessive in it, and must take a calmer 
and more subdued view of things. ‘ The Lord answered Job out 
‘of a whirlwind, and said: Shall he that contendeth with the 
‘ Almighty instruct him? he that reproveth God, let him 
‘answer for it.’ Job had not sufficiently taken into account 
the ignorance of man respecting the Divine purposes—his per- 
fect incapacity for judging of, or probably even understanding, 
were they revealed to him, the reasons why God permits 
all the evil which prevails in the system of the world: and 
he is reminded of that omission. And upon this a retractation 
takes place on Job’s part, and he says: ‘ I know Thou canst do 
‘ every thing, and that no thought can be withholden from Thee. 
‘I uttered that I understood not, things too wonderful for me 
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‘ which I knew not. I have heard of Thee by the hearing of 
‘the ear, but now mine eye seeth Thee. Wherefore I abhor 
“myself, and repent in dust and ashes.’ 
his retractation on the part of Job is an important part of 
the book to consider, with reference to Job’s character. The 
difficulty which was noticed at the beginning of this article, as 
arising from the apparent incongruities there were between his 
character, as exhibited in the book, and his Scriptural one as 
an exemplar of patience, has been met more or less in various 
places as we have gone along. Still, what has been said has 
been more in a negative than a positive direction—been more in 
the way of explaining and giving reasons for apparent impa- 
tience, than of showing a character of patience. Nor has it 
been possible to deny, because the fact speaks for itself on the 
very surface of the book throughout, and the rebuke to Job at 
the end decides it beyond dispute, that, with all the substantial 
justice of Job’s argument and feeling, there has been excess. 
And therefore it may still be asked what there is in the book to 
make Job a special exemplar of patience to us? Here is a 
er and noble character, it may be said, one of extraordinary 
epth, power, and passion ; but is it not more like one of those 
fine characters, as we term it, which dramatic poetry draws, than 
a Scriptural one at all—a Scriptural pattern of patience espe- 
cially? Patience is specially a sober and quiet virtue, but here 
is anything, apparently, but sobriety and evenness of feeling ; 
and were it not that we were particularly told that patience 
was Job’s great virtue, we should certainly have thought that 
impatience was his great defect. 
ut, in urging such objections, it is not sufficiently considered 
that Job, after all, removes his own incongruities, and that the 
book itself restores the equilibrium of character which the book 
has unsettled. A temporary suspension of a particular grace is 
quite compatible with the person in whom it takes place being a 
special exemplar of that grace; and no one doubts that Abra- 
ham is the pattern of faith, and Moses of meekness, and David 
of generosity and the kingly virtues; though all three sinned 
at one or other stage of their lives, from particular defect re- 
spectively of these virtues. And, if this is the case where a 
grace is wholly suspended, and a saint is allowed to do some act 
of positive contrary sin, much more may it be so where there 
has been no positive sin; where feeling has been right and legi- 
timate in substance all along, and only gone too far. This is 
Job’s case. His habitual state of mind is, for a time, unsettled, 
and he loses, for a time, his perfect equilibrium; but they re- 
turn again, and he is the same as ever. Were the state of mind, 
indeed, thus described in Job, a permanent one, lasting for the 
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whole of the rest of his life, there would be considerable diffi- 
culty in reconciling it with his being such an exemplar of pa- 
tience as he is pronounced to be. But, though the book of Job 
does, for a particular purpose, mainly put Job before us in such 
a state of mind, it is not his permanent one; and, between its 
being his permanent one and not, there is all the difference. 
Indeed, the matter of time, as regards the operation of natural 
anger and passion, not only makes a difference as to the quantity 
of the fault, but as to the quality of it, for the time. ‘Be ye 
angry and sin not,’ says S. Paul; ‘let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath; neither give place to the devil;’ asif the anger 
which went on to the morrow was worse even yesterday than 
that which stopped short, and time were the test of innocence or 
guilt in the substance of the feeling itself, and acted retrospectively 
upon the case. And thus, with reference to the subject before 
us, there is an obstinate and gnawing anger against which the 
Psalmist warns us when he says, ‘ Fret not thyself because of the 
ungodly, neither be thou envious against the evil doers;’ an 
anger which is not only worse than another sort, because it lasts 
longer and there is more of it, but because whatever there is of it 
is worse. Such is the anger of morbid tempers; but such an anger 
Job’s is not. We see him into his anger, and see him out of it. 
It is duly transient, and admits its check when the time comes. 
There is a temper of undoubted and signal patience at the com- 
mencement of the book; there is the same temper at the close; 
and the too strong and vehement feeling which occupies the 
book itself, is only a short break in the midst of regular and 
habitual states of mind on each side of it, which enclose it, and 
favourably explain and interpret it at the same time. Upon a 
particular disclosure, which his own deep reflection and contem- 
plation make to him, of the disorder and injustice of this visible 
system, he is moved and excited ; and he passes through a par- 
ticular phase of mind, in which indignation at evil too exclu- 
sively and intensely absorbs him; a state in which his mind, 
wrought up to a very high pitch of acuteness and force, an ex- 
treme vividness of perception as regards the character of this 
visible system, a sort of inspiration and supernatural degree of 
intelligence and realising of the truth, has, by that very inten- 
sity and power, its balance somewhat unsettled,so as to exceed the 
due limits of feeling and language. But, as such a phase of 
mind was produced by reflection, it yields to reflection again; 
Job receives the check given him with humility and a ready 
will ; he sees that, in his view of this order of things, he omitted 
some considerations which would have calmed and modified his 
feeling; he acknowledges his own ignorance and the Divine 
wisdom, and with that confession abandons his complaints, and 
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resumes his former resignation. Nay more ;—and it is very 
important to observe this:—he rises to a higher and maturer 
patience even than that with which he started, and his return 
to his original and habitual state of mind, is a return with 
increase and advance. He now becomes an example of that 
particular kind of patience which §. Peter pronounces to be 
the very highest of all; the temper which bears not only in- 
flictions, but unmerited inflictions, calmly, and acquiesces in evil, 
even with that most trying character, fully realised and em- 
braced, attaching to it—that it is not evil only, but injustice. 
‘ What glory is it if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye shall 
‘take it patiently? But if, when ye do well and suffer for it, ye 
‘take it patiently, this is acceptable with God.’ Job does 
this. He has realised the injustice of his punishment, and, 
realising it, submits to it. The phase of mind he has passed 
through has provided a harder trial for him, and he surmounts it. 
He overcomes his own acute perceptions and intelligence, and 
reduces a whole body of intense feeling, which they gave 
him over and above his previous difficulties to surmount, to 
order. Before any change has taken place in his condition, or 
any external cause has been afforded for composure, this change 
takes place from within. The subtler class of temptations over- 
come, he thus issues the higher saint ; and the hardest and finish- 
ing trial of patience surmounted, he becomes the great scriptural 
example of patience to all ages. 

The corrective side of the book of Job, then, first impresses on 
us a fact that injustice and disorder are a regular part of the 
system of things here, permitted by God for wise ends, with 
which we are unacquainted; and secondly, as a natural con- 
sequence of such a view, enjoins a particular temper of mind 
with reference to such a system. 

It is remarkable, if we examine at all accurately the state of 
mind of the mass, how imperfectly they embrace the idea of the 
world’s disorder as a regular and fixed characteristic of it. They 
acknowledge it in words, and when the time comes that they 
have any result of it actually to bear, they show that they have 
not really felt what they said. Let any piece of injustice be 
actually committed upon them, and the first and natural impres- 
sion of nine persons out of ten will be to think it something 
quite extraordinary and unaccountable; something exceptional 
and contrary to the natural order of things. They think it so 
impossible, that it can be justified; and therefore so wonderful 
that it should be done. They are affected with genuine surprise, 
and call attention to the curious event. It is repeated again and 
again, and still the same notion remains and occupies a deep 
and hidden corner of their minds: they fancy the world’s basis 
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right, and look upon each awkward result, as it turns up, as a 
mere accident. And as nobody, however quietly he might take 
its ordinary working, likes to be the object selected for the 
extraordinary caprices and eccentricities of any power, they are 
proportionally angry and vexed. Such a habit of mind is seen 
in all degrees in men, according as their general characters are 
more or less perverted. In some it produces only a com- 
paratively harmless kind of fretfulness, which is ordinarily criti-~ 
cised with more pity and amusement than severity. In others 
it produces dreadful and monstrous effects: and necessarily so. 
If God has laid any one form of trial upon the human race, and 
a man obstinately and determinately refuses to undergo it, there 
is no limit to be assigned to the excesses into which that part of 
his mind may run for which that trial was intended. In 
this instance the temper has refused the one great trial designed 
for it by God, and it becomes like any other wild unreasonable 
thing in nature which has escaped its proper yoke. It sees no 
distinction between what is its due, and what is not, and so 
thinks everything its due: it becomes insatiable, and, therefore, 
ferocious. Thus arises the class of imperious and savage 
characters in the world. Beginning with rejecting the yoke of 
injustice, they end in rejecting that of justice too. Those that 
would not be oppressed become oppressors ; and those that would 
not bear persecution, end in persecuting. The material of 
which the whole active injustice in the world is composed is the 
original impatience under injustice inflicted. Indeed, it is curious 
to observe how the proudest and most aggressive men seem to 
make this their trial, and put to their own minds even their most 
wanton acts of injustice to others under the form of resistance 
to others’ injustice to them. A link is discovered, and we see 
that minds that began with not bearing real injustice are punished, 
in the natural course of things, with the haunting presence of 
an unreal and fictitious injustice, which they seem to themselves 
to have to bear, and against which they struggle, at every turn ; 
an injustice which is the mere correlative of an overbearing will, 
making right coincident with its own desires, and, therefore, 
stamping with injustice all opposition to those desires. We 
wonder, at first, how human nature, having the moral basis it 
has, can do the acts it does: but this is the way. It first forms 
an unbounded notion of what it has a right to, and then regards 
even the passive dissent from that as so much wrong to it. 
Thus tyrants and persecutors drive their stings into the poor 
passive masses beneath them, with the spirit of zealous judges 
and avengers; and even the highway robber will regard, tor the 
time, the harmless traveller as an unjust foe, and have, for the 
moment of assault, the retaliatory feeling towards him. There 
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is no limit to the extravagant and fictitious standard which proud 
minds will raise of what is injustice to them, and what, there- 
fore, is on their part simple resistance to injustice. Such is the 
unconscious witness which human nature, even in the most 
extreme cases, bears to the fact of what its one great trial, in the 
department of temper, is; and the aspect, however fictitious 
and absurd, in which it puts its own acts to itself, exhibits a great 
truth. 

The indisposition to regard injustice and disorder as a regular 
and fixed part of this visible system of things, has sometimes 
even gone beyond those practical symptoms by which the mass 
show their defective realizing of the truth, and has taken a 
systematic and scientific form. A theory is maintained by 
some modern schools of philosophy, which does formally convert 
the injustice and disorder which has existed in the world from 
the beginning into an accident, of which the removal is 
feasible, and to be literally accomplished some day by the 
united efforts of governments and people. The theorist looks 
forward to this, as the natural result to which social progress 
tends, and sees in all the improvements and advances of the age, 
in every new movement of thought, and every new modification 
of civil polity, symptoms of approach to it. 

The sentimental philosophy,—for this is the name commonly 
given, and very suitably, to a philosophy which fondles this 
material world, and expects perfection to issue out of it—took 
its main rise in Europe, towards the close of the last century, 
under the teaching of Rousseau. Rousseau was a believer, or 
professed to be, in the absolute purity of human nature at the 
bottom. He pronounced man’s original tendencies to be all 
good, and the evils found in society to be only the results of 
bad systems of education, which had gained a hold over it. 
His ‘Emile’ provides a remedy for these evils, by thé re- 
moval of these bad systems. A plan of education of his own 
constructing, highly elaborate, and framed with great atten- 
tion to detail, secures the negative ground in the first instance, 
and prevents all interference with the pupil’s mind from without, 
from established forms of conduct, opinions, creeds. A cha- 
racter thus grows up without any one touching it, and without 
any other force upon it than the inevitable Jaws of nature. 
Under the shelter of such a system, its original tendencies, which 
are all good, have fair play, and necessarily come out; and 
human nature, with evil from the first excluded, and protection 
given from the impure and corrupting usages of society, ar- 
rives at its perfect proportions and designed growth. Upon 
this philosophical basis arose the first French revolution, with 
its extravagant expectations, and wild talk; its ideas of the 
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largeness of human benevolence, and the majesty of human 
reason; its dreams of a rapidly approaching era of social per- 
fection. The weight of the doctrine of human corruption re- 
moved, the notions of the age rose indefinitely; every thing 
appeared possible of human nature; divisions of race, class, 
interest, language, climate, association, all disappeared, and one 
scheme of universal love embraced all mankind as one people, 
under one law. A reign of the most horrible ferocity, which 
the history of the world has recorded, accompanied this senti- 
mental outburst ; and consistently enough: for the selfsame error 
which was the basis of all this sentimentalism, was a fit basis 
for all the ferocity too, That which keeps men patient under 
the evils of this present state of things, is the idea of their 
necessity ; the notion, indistinct, but still real in their minds, 
that injustice and disorder are fundamental in this visible system. 
That idea removed, all evil, civil and economical, becomes so 
much gratuitous and superfluous wrong, and the apparent 
authors of it so many monsters of cruelty, and wanton tyrants, 
delighting in inflicting evil for its own sake. Retaliation to 
any extent upon such, appeared simple justice; and the same 
theory which produced extravagant expectations, produced hor- 
rible anger at facts. 

The error still lives, and the Communist theory, which has 
made such ground in France during the last few years, and col- 
lected such an enthusiastic, intellectual, and eloquent circle of 
disciples’ and expositors around it, is another result of the senti- 
mental philosophy. The Communist theory demands, as a neces- 
sary condition of its development in the world, a time when 
private interests shall cease, and every individual be wholly ab- 
sorbed in the interests of the community. It requires absolute 
love and disinterestedness, on a universal scale, in order to its 
success. It does not deny that it does this: it boasts of its de- 
mand, and vindicates its expectation. It literally contemplates 
a period approaching, when mankind will submit to an econo- 
mical system which allows of no profit whatever to the individual, 
from any superiority of talent or skill, bodily or mental, but 
gives it all to society. It orders the individual to live for the 
body and not for himself; and it favourably, and with no little 
theoretical triumph, contrastsits aim with that of S. Simonianism 
in this respect. S. Simonianism, it says, aims at a system of 
complete distributive justice, which rewards every man accord- 
ing to his capacity: but what is such justice but selfishness in 
disguise? There is a higher principle, and that is love. ‘That 
principle carried out consistently and logically, makes the indi- 
vidual not a claimant upon society, but a benefiter of it. He 
contributes whatever talent, natural or acquired, he may have, 
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cheerfully to the promotion of the common good, and looks upon 
all his powers, not as his own, but as the community’s. 


‘ The following was the development given by the disciples to the ideas 
of the master. 

‘ Accepting his division of mankind into artists, savants, and men of busi- 
ness, the S. Simonians occupied themselves, in the first instance, with 
verifying by historical induction that law of progress, which constituted 
the basis of their belief. 

‘ With respect to the order of feelings, they remarked that, in history, the 
course of humanity was from hatred to love, from antagonism to associa- 
tion. The conqueror, they found, had in the first instance set out with ex- 
terminating the conquered; by and by, he contented bimself with reducing 
them to slavery; the serf succeeded to the slave, the freeman to the serf. 
Again, they founda single family enlarging itself until it has become a city, 
the city swelling itself into a kingdom, the kingdom becoming a federation 
of kingdoms, until by degrees, from one step to another, a great number of 
nations united under the law of Catholicism. The march of humanity, 
then, was towards the principle of universal association, founded upon uni- 
versal love! 

‘ Studied with reference to the facts which concern science, history afforded 
them instruction of no less valuable nature. The development of civiliza- 
tion had continuously augmented the importance of the intellectual man, 
to the detriment of the strong man. And what a magnificent lesson was 
given to the world, in the spectacle of the church, organized otherwise than 
the state! On the one hand, a spiritual power obtaining acceptation for itself 
on the basis of reason, and its intrinsic merit; on the other, a temporal 
power imposing its authority, by right of conquest, or by right of birth. In 
the middle ages, the hereditary principle was represented in the person of 
the emperor; the contrary principle by the pope. Now, down to the time 
of Leo X. who surrounded himself with a court, like a temporal prince, who 
sold indulgences to defray the cost of his sister’s toilet, who transformed 
himself into Cesar, which of these two powers, the church or the state, 
eclipsed and mastered the other? Was there no profound conclusion to 
be drawn from the example of a monk, who, the one day quitting the ob- 
scurity of the cloister to ascend the pontifical throne, on the next, saw the 

roudest among the monarchs of the earth kneeling submissively before 
fim, and reverentially kissing the dust from off his sandals?’ Humanity, it 
was clear, was marching on towards an organization in which there should 
be given to each according to his capacity, and to each capacity according 
to its works. 

‘In what concerns industry or labour, the law of progress was manifest. 
Habits of industry had unceasingly been gaining the ground which habits 
of war had as continuously been losing. War, it was true, had not yet be- 
come banished from history, but its object was no longer the same. Where 
nations formerly armed themselves for purposes of devastation, they now 
armed themselves in order to establish marts of trade. The commercial 
conquests of England had become substituted for the triumph-conquests of 
old Rome. The military class was daily giving way before the mercantile 
class. Napoleon himself, the man of battles, Napoleon had held out to the 
ambition of his armies, commerce and peace as the objects for which they 
were to contend. Humanity, then, was marching on towards the organiza- 
tion of industry. 

‘ As results of these historical investigations, came the three following 
formule :-— 

‘Universal association, based upon love; and, as a corollary, no more 
hostile competition, 
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‘To each according to his capacity, to each capacity according to its 
works; and, as a corollary, no more hereditary possession. 

‘ Organization of industry ; and, as a corollary, no more war. 

‘Such doctrines as these tended directly to shake down the entire fabric 
of existing social order. Their announcement caused great sensation, con- 
sternation. Yet they are deficient alike in logic, true grandeur, genuine 
courage. 

‘In preaching forth the universal association of mankind, based upon 
love; in demanding that industry should be regularly organized, and should 
establish its empire upon the ruins of a system of disorder and of war, the 
S. Simonians showed a thorough comprehension of the laws which, at a 
future period, will be the rule of mankind, But they overturned with one 
hand the edifice they were raising with the other, by this celebrated maxim : 
to each according to his capacity ; to each capacity according to its works ; a wise 
and equitable principle in appearance, but in reality unjust and subversive. 

‘ Whether inequality, the mother of tyranny, takes her stand in the 
world in the name of mental superiority, or in the name of physical con- 
quest, what matters this to us? In the one case, equally as in the other, 
charity disappears, selfishness triumphs, and the principle of human brother- 
hood is trampled under foot. Take a private family, and examine its pro- 
ceedings: the father, in the distribution of that which he has to give his 
children, does he take into consideration the difference in the services which 
they render him, or does he not rather guide himself entirely by the wants 
which they feel? He hims-lf, he who bears the whole burden of the do- 
mestic association, does he not readily abridge his own enjoyments, that 
he may be able to satisfy the requirements of a sick child, or promote the 
happiness of a child who is under incapacity from a diseased mind? Here 
you have charity inaction. Let the state model its proceedings after those 
of the private family. If it does not, there can be nothing but violence and 
injustice. Give to each according to his capacity! What then is to become 
of the idiots? What of the infirm? What of the incurably helpless old 
man? Are these to be left to die of hunger? It must be so if you adhere 
to the principle that society owes nothing to its members beyond the value 
of what it receives from them. The S. Simonian logic then was a homicidal 
logic? No: it was merely inconsistent: for elsewhere it admitted of hos- 
pitals for the incapable, and of Bicétre for the insane. To assert it to be 
fitting that a man should adjudge to himself, in virtue of his intellectual 
superiority, a larger portion of the worldly goods than to other members of 
society, is at once to interdict ourselves the right of execrating the strong 
man, who, in the barbaric ages, enslaved the feeble, in right of his physical 
superiority: it is a mere transference of tyrauny. The S. Simonians, in- 
deed, went upon the principle, that it is good to stimulate talent by the 
prospect of recompense; seeking in social utility a justification of this 
maxim of theirs. But is it necessary that recompenses should be material, 
should have a money value? ‘Thank heaven! mankind have shown that 
they can be influenced, and more efficaciously, by other and far higher 
motives of action. Incited by the promise of a bit of ribbon, to be stuck in 
the button-holes of the bravest by their emperor, whole armies of Napoleon’s 
soldiers rushed on to meet death. The word glory, well or ill understood, 
has directed the destinies of the world. By what fatality shall that which 
has sufficed to inspire great deeds, when the work in hand has been destruc- 
tion, not equally suffice to inspire men when the work in hand is production? 
Have not the truly great ever sought and found their —— recompense 
in the exercise of their high faculties? Had society desired adequately to 
reward Newton, its whole means would have fallen short: the great and 
sufficing recompense of Newton, was the glowing happiness which filled his 
soul when his genius had discovered the laws which govern the world of 
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space. There are two classes of things in man: wants and faculties. By 
his wants, man is passive; by his faculties, he is active. By his wants, he 
is thrown upon his fellow-men for assistance; by his faculties, he is en- 
abled to assist his fellow-men. The wants are the indication given by God 
to society, to point out what it owes to individuals. The faculties are the 
indication given by God to individuals, to point out what they owe to 
society. Then there is the more due to him who has the greater wants, 
and we may fairly require more of him who has the greater faculties. 
‘Then, according to the divine law, written in the organization of each 
human being, higher intelligence is called upon to contribute more extended 
and useful action, but is not entitled to greater remuneration; and the only 
legitimate rule, with reference to inequalities in aptitude, is that from those 
who are less apt for the duties of society, less duty shall be required. 
Adjust the social scale according to capacity: this is well, it is productive 
of all good; but the distribution of the public means, according to capacity 
is worse than cruel; it is impious.’—Louis Blanc’s History of Zen Years, 
1830—1840, vol. i. pp. 553—556. 


It is evident such a state of things as the communist here 
contemplates, is neither more nor less than a state of social 
perfection founded on the universal abandonment of self-inter- 
ested aims. He dwells with satisfaction upon the logical 
completeness of his system, the hatmony of part with part, and 
admirable results of it supposed to be in operation; and sees 
nothing absurd and preposterous in the supposition he has to 
make, in order to secure its operation in the first instance; be- 
cause he does not believe in the fundamental disorder of the 
nature and the world to which he belongs. 

In opposition, then, to all such philosophy as this, the book of 
Job witnesses to the fundamental hold which injustice and dis- 
order have over this visible system of things; compelling us to 
look on them in their true light, not as accidents capable of being 
removed, and for the removal of which, schemes are to be set on 
foot in the same spirit in which are instituted reforms in finance 
or commerce, or jurisprudence, or police; but as part and parcel 
of this world. It substitutes for the sanguine view a sober and 
matter-of-fact one, and dissolves delusive futures: it tells men to 
measure their expectations by their experience; and, as they 
should be just before they are generous, to be wise before they 
are prophetic. It puts a stop to the fondling and caressing of 
human nature, and rebukesa luxurious and a carnal faith. It 
condemns sentimentalism. And as it witnesses to the funda- 
mental hold which practical injustice and disorder have over the 
present system, it gives, we may add, a no insignificant hint at 
the same time, as to the force and prevalence of error in opinion 
to be expected under the same system. It were strange, indeed, 
to expect any large reign of pure unmixed truth under such cir- 
cumstances. The gospel contains a specific promise that truth 
shall never be conquered and overpowered in the world; but it 
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does not promise such a direct contradiction to the first principles 
of natural religion as that moral evil should not affect injuriously 
religious belief, and that the course of truth should run pure in 
a world of alloy. Why should truth be maintained to move 
thus by itself without sympathy with what is going on in our 
nature at large; and religious belief be the one single point on 
which mankind, on a very large scale, should go on from age to 
age correctly and without error? The reason of the case suggests 
that the mode in which religious truth is entertained, handled, 
used, and brought out in the world, must be affected by the state 
of the world practically, and that, if that state be bad, it will 
suffer with it. To expect, accordingly, that the received belief 
of that vast promiscuous mass of human minds which compose 
the existing church over the world, the practical creed of the 
visible Catholic world, should be correct in the sense of being 
free from error, seems an approach, in the department with which 
it is concerned, to the sentimental philosophy. It is expecting 
too much of the human body, and imagining what does not 
harmonize with the world’s state. It may be said that the 
church is not the world. True: it is very distinct from it in 
one aspect, but it is largely identical with it in another. It 
has admitted the world on a vast scale into itself, and has become 
so far materially identical with it; the same masses of persons 
that compose the church composing the world too. Numbers 
are the test ; if the many are not the world, where is the world? 
And being so far identical with the world, the church is so far 
subject to the same law of imperfection to which the world is, 
as regards the mode in which truth is held and handled in her. 

Under this injustice and disorder, then, strongly laid down 
as part and parcel of this world, Scripture proceeds to enjoin a 
certain attitude, and a certain temper of mind. 

It is very evident, from the history of human thought, that 
the deeper part of mankind have always had an eye toward the 
construction of some temper of mind to meet this state of things. 
Of the various types of character which ancient philosophy 
struck out with this view, the Stoic and the Epicurean are the 
most conspicuous and complete: creations of very different 
schools, but both obviously evoked by the same want, and con- 
structed with the same aim. Both of these formations of character 
show one great common ground; the means employed for the 
mind’s protection and security amid the difficulties around it, 
being in both a kind of absence of feeling. Ancient philosophy 
diverged remarkably from ancient poetry on this point ; and while 
in Homer and the tragedians a standard of character appears 
which admits feeling prominently; in the ancient philosophies 
for the most part the only question seems to be how they can 
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most effectively suppress or expel it. The Stoic took a high 
moral ground against feeling: he treated it as a kind of disease, 
which shllcanghy was to cure; just as medicine cures the 
humours and distempers of the body. Thus, Cicero in the 
Tusculan Disputations, where he favours not an extreme, but 
a modified and gentle stoicism, and professes rather to temper 
and combine different philosophies, than to push out any one, 
has one judicial formula against the feelings, which he brings in 
at every turn of the discussion. ‘ Omnis commotio insania,’ he 
says; feelings are perturbations, and are, therefore, wrong. ‘They 
are opposed to the proper constancy, gravity and dignity of the 
human mind; and must be discarded by the wise man. The 
Aristotelian argued for the admissibility of ‘moderate perturba- 
tions’ into the mind of the wise man ; but he will not hear of it. 
‘Do you uphold moderation in vice,’ he asks, ‘or do you not 
‘ rather insist on its removal altogether? Do you stand up for 
‘ moderate injustice, moderate indolence, moderate intempe- 
‘ rance? no more can you defend moderate perturbations—medi- 
* ocritates perturbationum.” The opponent pleaded that ‘men were 
not flints;’ that there was an element of softness and tenderness 
in the very material of which human nature was composed, which 
made certain affections and passions not inappropriate to it; and 
that apathy was not its designed state. But he rebukes the pleader 
with judicial severity, and bids him beware of assenting to weak- 
ness and effeminacy under the cover of considerateness and dis- 
crimination. ‘ Not so,’ he goes on to say; ‘the philosopher must 
‘not allow half measures ; he must not content himself with ampu- 
‘ tating the boughs, he must pull up the roots and fibres of human 
‘misery. Something, indeed, will be left after all; so deep is 
‘ folly rooted in us; but it will be what is necessary and no more.’ 
In this spirit the philosophy of the Tusculan Disputations 
marches over the whdln ground of human affections and emo- 
tions ; all are sentenced under one common head, as being com- 
motion in distinction to stillness and repose; and the wise man, 
in accordance with his essential constancy, tranquillity and 
fixedness, is pronounced free from the invasions of anger, fear, 
envy, grief, and pity. Grief, for example, it is decided, has not 
its existence in nature, but in opinion: a man grieves because 
he is under the obstinate prejudice that he ought to grieve; he 
could prevent himself, if he chose to exert the will, and see that 
it was not necessary for him to be in such a state of mind. 
Anger is equally gratuitous, equally superfluous; man has reason, 





**Qmne enim malum etiam niediocre magnum est. Nos autem id agimus, ut 
in sapiente nullum sit omnino. Nam ut corpus, etiam si mediocriter egrum est, 
sanum non est; sic in animo ista mediocritas caret sanitate.’ 
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which tells him what ends to choose, and how to arrive at them: 
he wants no other stimulus or aid: reason is his substance, and 
all else is disease. ‘ Quid Achille Homerico fadius?? says the 
philosopher, as he dwells upon his own portrait of a perfect man, 
and contrasts it, much to his satisfaction, with the rude standard 
of ancient poetry. 

In the very extreme of this direction, then, was the type of 
character which the Stoic chose, to fit himself for the world in 
which he lived. He assumed an artificial hardness and rigidity 
to meet the pressure upon him, and cased himself in a kind of 
buckram: he would not confess that he felt anything, and 
would not allow evil a single opening at which to get at him. 
Acknowledging the fact, he professed to ignore the power of 
evil, and treated it as something irrelevant, and in which he 
had no concern: just as persons in society affect a lofty igno- 
rance about this or that individual who is displeasing to them. 
And this explains the extraordinary position given to the af- 
fection of pity in the Stoic moral code. It comes in promis- 
cuously in the general list of the passions and diseases of the 
human mind; and the wise man is not chargeable with pity, just 
as he is not chargeable with envy, or anger, or fear. Such a 
bold contradiction to the instincts of our moral nature as that 
which turns pity into a fault, is called for by the necessities 
of the system. The Stoic wanted a complete inaccessibility 
to evil in the mind of his perfect man; and that was his idea of 
moral strength and dignity ; but pity was a medium of contact 
with evil, and subjected him to actual results in the shape of 
impressions received from it. It appeared to bring him under 
its power, and bend him before its presence. In this one point of 
view pity stood on exactly the same ground with envy, though 
the one was a benevolent affection, the other a selfish one; and 
the prohibition, accordingly, was as strong against it as against 
envy. As the Stoic assumed an artificial hardness and rigidity, 
the. Epicurean, again, assumed an artificial indifference, as a 
mode of meeting the state of things in which he found him- 
self placed. He pretended to a secret of ease and pliability, 
which enabled him completely to fit in with the state of things 
here; to a power of mind, which acted not so much by hard- 
ening the man, as by the much more complete method of soft- 
ening the event. A secret, indeed it was, which was not main- 
tained without the cost of great self-command to the possessor. 
The Epicurean took the greatest care about his mind, and was 
always engaged in a preventive process, by which he kept him- 
self just out of those relations and those influences which really 
fasten upon and penetrate the mind. He just stopped short 
of the impressive and absorbing point; and so just forestalled 
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the stage of disappointment and depression. This was a real 
work of self-control, but properly done, he pronounced it to 
be most effectual. He had no misunderstandings, because he 
had no friendships; he had no disappointments, because he had 
no zeal; he had no defeats, because he had no cause; he suf- 
fered no injustice, because he never conferred any obligations ; 
he had no fears, because he had no lookings forward; and he 
had no regrets, because he had no lookings backward. He 
was thus quite safe, and felt quite composed. He was always 
in harbour, at some expense of care and watchfulness, indeed, 
in keeping himself there, but still, as being there, enjoying the 
immunities of the situation. This was his account of himself; 
though, like the Stoics, it must be supposed to be all true. 
It is evidently a forced and assumed character, as the other's 
was; no one ever really brought himself to such a state of 
mind ; and though approaches to both types are seen in human 
character occasionally, they are very imperfect and superficial 
ones. It was an effort, as the other was, made to meet a want; 
a character constructed upon a theory, and because the system 
of things here appeared to the originator to require it. 

There is a form of character, again, not either of these two 
singly, but a tempered and modified combination of both, 
which is often actually met with in society, and is not a mere 
erection of theory; the character, in the more favourable . 
sense of the phrase, of the man of the world. It is evident 
that experience has a tendency to form a particular habit of 
mind with respect to the world. No person of sense can see 
like fact after like fact taking place, and suppose every one of 
them in succession to be only a curious coincidence ; he must, 
from the repetition, begin to suspect the existence of some sort 
of law or order of things. Thus in the place of that favourable 
theory of this world which presented to him at starting every cross 
incident as gratuitous, and, therefore, intolerable, a new basis of 
expectation is formed; and the idea that something good must 
always be happening to it, the perpetual vicinity to self-congratu- 
lation, which was always irritating because always disappointing 
it, abandoned, human nature assumes a ground much more 
reasonable, and therefore much less trying to the temper. It 
might be thought beforehand, that the greater number of like 
facts, of the bad sort realized, would only cause the greater 
offence. But we know it is generally the reverse. Repetition 
has a peculiar power of unsubstantiating: a law converts indi- 
vidual facts into reflections of itself. All the world over, we see 
the human being taking refuge in the universal as a kind of 
counterbalance to the particular, and reposing in some imper- 
sonality or other as a relief from that definite and personal 
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agency which immediately surrounds him. And this is one 
great reason, perhaps, why fatalism has been so popular, and 
gained such ground, wholly moulding the religion of vast por- 
tions of mankind. It extinguishes the personal agency in the 
world. Impatient of the injustice it sees around it, the mind 
falls back upon one summary antidote, and gets rid of the fact 
by converting it into fate: and fatalism has recommended 
itself by deadening the sense of wrong, and allaying the internal 
sore, like some stupifying medicine. And a modified and harm- 
less form of this feeling is observable in all minds; for people 
all the world over console themselves with reflections on the 
universal, as soon as they have anything to complain of in their 
own particular case. Such is, more or less, the state of mind 
which experience produces; a cooler, and calmer, and we may 
add, a more benignant and forgiving one. Men of the world have 
acquired a regular habit of mind, which turns them away from 
the particular act to the class to which it belongs. They go 
about with general exemplars of human conduct in their minds, 
to which they refer all individual acts they come across; 
which acts, therefore, affect them less strongly, as being no 
fresh realities, but only illustrations of an old familiar one. The 
philosophy which realizes the weakness and frailty of the race, 
leads to a charitable estimate of the individual. It treats him 
as the reflection rather than the substance of evil, and tem- 
pers its feeling about him accordingly. It excuses, shields, and 
bears with him, and is a long-suffering and considerate judge. 
And thus it is that a favourable specimen of a man of the world 
is so popular. People take refuge in him, from the caprice and 
violence of undisciplined minds, with a sort of confidence; they 
repose in his sober kindness, his equable courtesy, his tolerant 
and disciplined good nature, his sympathy, and acquaintance 
with mankind. There is moral form about his mind which en- 
gages them; he bears the Ulyssean stamp, and shows the effects 
of aspecies of discipline. Though, it must be added, ull this need 
not be very deep morality. The whole character is an imita- 
tion of the true moral temper, rather than the temper itself. 
An Epicurean pliancy, a callousness, and a materialism, often 
mingle with the discipline of life, and undermine the fabric of 
character so attractive to the eye. 

The Christian type of character with reference to these points, 
is one of stronger feeling and deeper nature thanany of those men- 
tioned. It does not produce an artificial hardness, like the Stoic ; 
or an artificial indifference, like the Epicurean ; nor is it one of 
accommodation to events, like that of the man of the world. It 
does not abandon the old poetical type altogether, as these philo- 
sophical creations do. At the same time, it is not to be classed, 
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as in the popular sense of the term, a poetical character. A 
character is made more poetical, that is to say, more dramatically 
pleasing, 7 the very circumstance of a certain defect of internal 
control. Nature is more interesting than art or discipline ; and 
passion is nature, and the control over it is art and discipline. So 
that to a certain extent, that is to say, within those limits which 
a high nature of itself imposes, natural passion is more pleasing 
not under rule than under rule. And youthful minds seem to 
have some such notion as this, and to go upon it, when the question 
of temper comes practically before them: they often give their 
feelings vent from a real latent idea that it is more noble and 
grand to do so: that is to say, upon a ground of reason, as it appears 
to them, and thinking self-control to be, however well intended, 
a mistake in morals. The Christian character has too much self- 
control in it for a poetical one. It is a practical character; a 
character which attends to work, and is full of the sense of duty. 
It is difficult to read the portrait of the charitable man, or true 
Christian, given by S. Paul, without feeling that it is a prac- 
tical, rather than what we call a poetical character, which is 
described: that ofa person who is in ascene in which he finds all 
kinds of men and things which are difficult to bear, but to which 
he is always actively adapting himself, and doing the right and 
proper thing in each case: ‘suffering long, and being kind, not 
‘envying, not vaunting himself, not being puffed up, not be- 
‘ having himself unseemly, thinking no evil, rejoicing not in 
‘ iniquity, but rejoicing in the truth; bearing all things, believing 
‘ all things, hoping all things, enduring all things.’ The Christian 
has this practical character, however, not because his strong 
feeling has vanished under artificial systems or a worldly 
experience; but because existing and living in him, it is con- 
trolled by definite religious reasons. He knows the shortness 
of this life, and the eternity of the one which follows. In so 
short and passing a state to prepare him for so long a one, he 
feels that he must be doing and acting as much as he can,.and 
must not spend too much time in contemplating, however 
deeply, the system in which he is for the time placed, and 
examining the features of the road which takes him to his 
journey’s end. It is ignorance to mistake the anteroom for the 
room, and be absorbed in the task of unthreading the bustle and 
crowd in it. In all preparatory places, the mind is naturally 
pushed aside from its nicety ; and simply thinks of acting for 
the best under the circumstances. ‘The time is short: it re- 
‘ maineth, that both they that have wives, be as though they 
‘had none; and they that weep, as though they wept not; and 
‘ they that rejoiced, as though they rejoiced not: for the fashion 
‘ of this world passeth away.’ And this practical spirit gives a 
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cheerfulness to the Christian character ; for action is necessarily 
cheerful. We see this effect in the case of all persons engaged 
in honest worldly callings, to which they industriously and 
conscientiously attend. The husbandman ‘ holdeth the plough, 
‘and giveth his mind to make furrows. So every carpenter and 
‘ workmaster laboureth night and day, and is diligent to make 
‘ great variety. The smith also sitteth at the anvil and con- 
‘ sidereth the iron work: the noise of the hammer and the anvil 
‘ is ever in his ears, and his eyes look still upon the pattern of 
‘the thing that he maketh; he setteth his mind to finish his 
‘ work, and watcheth to polish it perfectly. So doth the potter 
‘ sitting at his work, and turning the wheel about with his feet. 
‘He fashioneth the clay with his arm, and boweth down his 
‘ strength before his feet; he applieth himself to lead it over, 
‘and is diligent to make clean the furnace.’ The honest la- 
bourer and artizan derives unfailing cheerfulness from his task, 
because it is his task ; and because a whole part of his nature, 
which would otherwise lie gnawing him within, finds an external 
vent and is satisfied. It is the same in moral employment. 
Whether this takes the shape of definite works of charity with- 
out, or that of self-discipline simply within, makes no differ- 
ence: so long as it goes on, the mind feels itself to be doing 
something, making some way. Whatever difficulties there may 
be in the world around it, its own situation here is fully ac- 
counted for and explained, and the system approves itself, as 
far as the individual is concerned, in its results. 

His intensity of feeling, again, is checked by his faith, as well 
as by his practice. For what occasion is there for vehemence 
or excitement ? there is no danger; all is safe; a good ultimate 
issue stands before his eyes, and has only to be waited for. Men 
are vehement and excited when they are under some impres- 
sion, conscious or unconscious that a cause is tottering and 
needs some speedy support to prevent a fall. Whenever there 
is insecurity felt as to the end, there is a motive for hurry as to 
the means; for it may depend on those means being taken im- 
mediately and on the spot, whether the end is accomplished. 

e see a great difference, indeed, in this respect in the temper 
which some men, and the temper which others exhibit in the 
management of all questions. Some persons may have the 
best argument in the world to maintain, and they will not 
maintain it with effect, because they want the principle of 
confidence, and do not fairly realize even a true argument’s 
weight, or grasp its necessary upshot; they are never wholly 
without some latent apprehension that it may fail; and, there- 
fore, they are vehement and hurried in their mode of con- 
ducting it, throwing out their defences, without giving them- 
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selves even fair time to state them, and snatching at, if not 
forestalling, every pause which admits of a remark; as if they 
were propping up a weak argument, instead of enforcing a 
strong one, and felt a constant call for their instantaneous 
succour to what was always on the point of giving way. There 
is something analogous to this in the attitude which the mere 
undisciplined generosity of nature assumes toward the evil 
which is in the world. Minds of this class are excited at the 
first news of any case of injustice and oppression which occurs 
in the world around them; and are, if their feeling were 
analyzed, for final punishment upon the spot; as if Bie felt 
a latent insecurity that that punishment would come at all, if 
it did not come then, and wanted to have the testimony of their 
eycs to the justice of God’s government. Put the government 
of the world into their hand, and they would convert the course 
of Divine justice into a series of hurried acts, and, because 
hurried, weak and ineffective; they would choose a justice 
which mistrusted its own powers, and was always forestalling 
the proper issue, because it did not fully believe in it. Such is 
not the temper of Christian faith with respect to this visible order 
of things, and its issue. It is self-possessed and calm, because it 
is confident of the issue: and sees beyond this or that apparent 
obstacle. And thus the admirable harmony and accordance of 
that whole new code of injunctions, ‘ Resist not evil,’ ‘ Let every 
soul be subject,’ the injunction involved in the parable of the 
tares and the wheat, and the like, by which the Evangelical 
Law lays down the relations of the Christian to present evil, 
and limits his moral as a civil constitution does his natural 
rights, with the new light of Evangelical promises and revela- 
tions. It was quite suitable, quite in keeping, that the same 
dispensation which enlightened should tranquillize, the same 
promise which elevated, chasten; that feeling should be calmer 
where faith was stronger, excitement vanish with its excuse, 
aud the toleration of present evil be enjoined where final good 
was assured, and life and immortality fully brought to light. 
True it is, that a deep hostility to a mysterious antagonist, who, 
unseen himself, has his visible representatives throughout the 
realms of this lower world, pervades all moral nature; for moral 
nature would not be itself, if it had not fundamentally adhering 
to it, and never parted with, the hatred of evil. But, in pro- 
portion as this nature rises, this hostility becomes disciplined. 
The generous sort of brute animals, over whom, as possessors of 
a rude, subordinate kind of moral nature, some shadows of this 
great enmity seem to fall, execute a dreadfully summary ven- 
geance on those intruding species whom the apocryphal writer 
calls hateful and undesirable, unpraised and unblessed, annihi- 
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lating their vile life with a frenzy of despatch, as if the mere 
sight of their existence were intolerable. But this is brute 
justice. Rational justice is a sober and tempered feeling, allow- 
ing time, preparation, and trial ; introducing its operations with 
preliminaries, conducting them by rule, and consummating 
them with gravity. And Christian justice is—more than sober 
and tempered—passive and self-denying. Now, justice assumes 
its most majestic temper, and feels the strength and the repose 
which mathematical science and logic do in their respective 
neg a strength and a repose arising from clearsightedness— 
the certainty that, as the problem must produce its demonstra- 
tion, the argument its conclusion, so a moral constitution of 
things must issue ina Day of Judgment. Now acting in the 
highest stage of character, and become a quality not of a simply 
feeling, or of a simply rational, but of a spiritual nature, it imitates 
the temper of Him, who seated high above this world and all its 
movements, and strong in His own omnipotence, is supreme in 
His hatred, and supreme also in His toleration of evil: ‘ Who 
‘maketh His sun to shine on the evil and on the good, and 
‘sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust ;’ ‘ the Lord God 
‘ merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness 
‘and truth; keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving miquity, 
‘ transgression, and sin, and that will by no means clear the 
‘ guilty.’ 
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NOTICES. 


A CAREFULLY executed ‘ Translation of the Twelve Minor Prophets,’ with 
an elaborate and learned commentary, happily free from the emendandi pru- 
ritus of Lowth’s similar work, by E. Henderson, D.D. (Hamilton & Adams),— 
a sequel to a former volume on the prophet Isaiah,—has made its appear- 
ance. But it is not enough, nor even the main thing, in a commentary on 
the Prophets, that it be learned;—the principle of exposition adopted is, 
after all, that by which such a work must stand or fall, considered as 
offered to the Church’s acceptance. And here we find a radical defect in 
Dr. Henderson's system of exegesis. We augured but ill for the depth, 
and therefore for the soundness of it, from the motto in the title-page, from 
Melancthon: ‘ Unam quandam ac certam et simplicem sententiam ubique 
queerendam esse.’ And our prognostics were confirmed by the author's 
own announcement of his principle of interpretation in the Preface: ‘ In no 
‘ instance,’ he says, ‘has the theory of a double sense been permitted to 
‘ exert its influence on his expositions. The author is firmly convinced that 
‘ the more this theory is impartially examined, the more it will be found that 
‘ it goes to unsettle the foundations of Divine truth,’ &c. (p. ix.) He is for 
the ‘plain, simple, grammatical, and natural species of interpretation.’ 
(Ibid.) Thus denying any onward look to countless passages which the 
writers of the New Testament, or our blessed Lord himself, have quoted or 
referred to as prophecies,—simply because such was not the primary bearing 
of such passages,—common-sense persons will be ready to wonder how he 
disposes of them. But he is too deeply versed in ‘ Quicquid Germania mendax 
andet in historia,’ to feel any difficulty on this head. The ever ready solution. 
is, that such passages are only alleged in the New Testament by way of illus- 
tration. Thus, though S. Paul (Heb. xii. 26) has quoted Hagg. ii. 6, with 
a most close application, as a prophecy, ‘ But now hath he promised, say- 
ing, Yet once more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven,’ &c.— 
we are told (in loc.) that ‘his object is to show that the kingdom of the 
‘ Messiah is stable and immovable; and in order to illustrate his point, he 
‘introduces by way of contrast... the political phenomena predicted by 
‘ Haggai.’ Surely this is a painful tampering with Holy Scripture to 
salve a theory. Again, it will occur to others, as it did to us, to wonder 
how our author would deal with passages which he himself must admit are 
direct prophecies of the Messiah, but which are so interwoven with pro- 
phecies having a visibly temporal bearing, that it would require some hardi- 
hood to undertake to disengage them. He does not shrink, however, from 
the challenge ; he marks off, without any hesitation, where the Messianic 
prophecy is broken off, and where resumed again, after a parenthesis of a 
temporal character. Thus does he fearlessly dam off into so many discon- 
nected and standing pools the glorious stream of prophecy, saying to the 
Spirit which speaks therein, ‘Hitherto shalt thou go, and no farther.’ 
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Happily the scheme refutes itself at every turn; and{this ‘limiting of the 
Holy One in Israel’ stands convicted no less of utter erroneousness than 
of presumption. The context comes in to testify against this breaking up 
of the Scripture into arbitrarily assigned portions; for allusions are con- 
stantly found in the theoretically distinct passages, which prove their real 
unity and identity of subject. By way of an example, we turned to Zech. 
ix. 8—14, to see how Dr. Henderson would dispose of the undeniable pro- 
phecy of Christ’s triumphal entry, occurring as it does (v. 9) in the midst 
of manifestly temporal promises. His shift is, as usual, to deny all conti- 
nuity to the prophecy ; so that to ver. 8 inclusive, it refers to Alexander the 
Great, thence to ver. 10, to our Lord, then back again to the fortunes of the 
Jews after the Captivity. Nothing can be more unsatisfactory and violent 
than such a scheme, taken as a whole: yet it is very quietly assumed as 
the only tenable one. Neither is our author anything daunted by the very 
peculiar and pointed renewed mention in ver. 13 of the ‘ battle-bow’ spoken 
of in ver. 10. Notwithstanding this indication of continuity, he boldly 
‘ refers them to two totally different periods of time ;',and to increase the con- 
fusion, the last-mentioned of the two periods is to come first in order of 
time; so the scheme requires. But there isa graver objection behind. This 
explanation denies all Christian application whatever to the words, ‘As for 
thee also, by the blood of thy covenant have I sent forth thy prisoners out 
of the pit wherein is no water;’ a conclusion which Churchmen at least 
will be slow to acquiesce in, treasuring as they do the application made 
of the chapter—as it should seem, for this very verse’s sake—by the Church 
in appointing it as a Lesson for Easter Eve. Thus expounding prophecy, 
then, we cannot give the right hand of fellowship to Dr. Henderson, as, for 
his learning and his labour’s sake, we should gladly do if we could. We 
cannot recommend his work to the study of Churchmen, without large 
qualification and salvo on the ground above indicated, He comes to us in 
the guise of an ally, but we are constrained to espy in him the Gibeonite, 
whose alliance is forbidden us. We can assign him no higher place than 
that of a ‘hewer of wood and drawer of water’ for the Church; though 
this task he shows himself competent to perform. Such commentators may 
effectually cleanse the wards and adjust the bolts of prophecy; but they 
have wilfully thrown away the key: for this we must go to other teachers. 
We would suggest to such as find Dr. Henderson’s volume critically and 
philosophically useful, to turn for their exegesis to the rich and glowing 
pages of S. Jerome. They will there see of what glorious spiritual depths 
of truth these narrow Germanizing expounders,—the philosophers, forsooth, 
who are to regenerate the spiritual and intellectual world,—would deprive 
us. Dr. Henderson would fain decry these comments, and those of the 
‘ Fathers generally,’ so we understand him, ‘ as perversions of the Word of 
‘God, hereditarily kept up under the specious garb of spirituality and a 
‘more profound understanding of Scripture,’ (Pref. p. x.) We would fear- 
lessly rest the matter on this issue—Whether of the two, the dry and 
literal, or the full, deep, and spiritual method, is more like that of S. John 
and S. Paul ? 


‘Occasional Reflections upon several Subjects, with a Discourse about 
‘such kind of Thoughts. By the Hon. Robert Boyle, sometime Fellow of 
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‘the Royal Society.’ (Oxford, A. A. Masson, and J. H. Parker.) As one of 
the earliest productions of the Littlemore press, this book does not threaten 
any very extreme or exclusive character to its workshop, and will prove to 
people that they may have Littlemore books on their table, against which 
no breath of suspicion can exist. Robert Boyle is a well-known name in 
the history of English science; and it is also generally known that he was 
a Christian believer and a good man, as contrasted with the moral and 
religious laxity by which science has too often been accompanied. But 
people are not, perhaps, generally aware how deep his Christianity went ; 
that it was far more than an abstinence from scepticism in creed and laxity 
in life; that he was an anxious, serious, inward disciple of Christ, living 
with the day of judgment ever in his thoughts, and making his whole life 
one course of repentance and self-improvement. These ‘ Occasional Reflec- 
tions’ show a mind ever quick and alive to the smallest hints which could 
be gathered from nature and the world around, upon the one great end of 
life ; a mind always on the look-out for instruction, and making dumb things 
and the most insignificant occurrences, objects, matters of business, give 
that instruction, when the other more regular methods were suspended. 
He is most ingenious and finds a voice for everything; nor does much 
quaintness, and a loose and inelegant style at all hide the real depth and 
cleverness of his thoughts, and prevent them from being both entertaining 
to a reader at the time, and sticking to his mind afterwards. An intelligent 
reader could hardly fail to carry off with him, and retain in his memory, 
many of the thoughts in this volume. The list of subjects shows the wide 
field which the author subjected to his spiritualizing habit of mind; and 
perhaps its very variety, as well as the smallness of some of the materials 
from which the lessons are drawn, will raise a smile. But, after all, intel- 
ligent minds, as a general rule, like minuteness and detail; and good small 
observation is not a common talent. And therefore when the author gives 
his reflections ‘ upon his manner of giving meat to his dog ;’ ‘ upon his dis- 
‘ tilling spirit of roses in a limbeck ;’ ‘upon sitting at ease in a coach that. 
‘ went very fast ;’ ‘upon his paring of a rare summer apple ;’ ‘ upon the 
‘ syrups and other sweet things sent him by the doctor ;’ ‘upon a thief in 
‘a candle ;’ ‘upon his making of a fire;’ ‘upon my spaniel’s fetching me 
‘ my glove;’ ‘upon the taking up his horses from grass, and giving them 
‘ oats before they were to be ridden for a journey ;’ ‘upon the sight of a fair 
‘ milk-maid singing to her cow ;’ ‘ upon the quenching of quick-lime ;’ ‘ upon 
‘ one’s talking to an echo ;’ ‘ upon the sight of a paper kite in a windy day ;’ 
‘upon the sight of sweetmeats very artificially counterfeited in wax ;’ 
‘ upon seeing a child picking the plums out of a cake his mother had given 
‘ him for breakfast ;’>—we have a pledge to the reality and genuineness of his 
thoughts, which a collection of general sentiments would not of itself give. 
The author seems to be deeply possessed with the principle of the typical 
functions of nature ; and to see everything material with reference to some 
ulterior thing moral and spiritual, to which, he conceives, it is intended to 
take us. He never seems to think that anything in nature is understood 
by being merely seen in itself; that to understand it we must find out 
something or other in the invisible world to which it is like. And this 
habit of mind is a practical one in him; one which he uses for his own 
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benefit, and of which the practical tone transpires also for the benefit of a 
reader, 


We are glad to see a cheap edition of Mr. Marriott’s ‘ Hints on Private 
Devotion,’ from the Littlemore press. 


‘ Twelve Sermons, preached at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By William 
‘ Edward Jelf, B.D., Senior Censor of Christ Church, and late Whitehall 
‘ Preacher.’ (J. H. Parker.) Without agreeing in all the views of doctrine 
or discipline in these sermons, we are glad to acknowledge much in 
them witnessing for a higher and stricter standard of religion than the 
existing popular one; nor can we fail to see that the preacher has made 
this a special aim of the whole course, and not done it incidentally merely. 
For this conscientious and religious use of an opportunity placed in his 
hands, Mr. Jelf deserves thanks. He writes, moreover, with some elegance 
and feeling. His fault is a want of definiteness and vigour. We have no 
doubt that he often means more himself than what he impresses on his 
readers. 


Mr. Sewell’s ‘ Sermon on Christian Communism’ (J. H. Parker), is an 
appeal on behalf of the poorer classes, written with Mr. Sewell’s peculiar 
eloquence and sympathy with that cause. Mr. Heurtley has published a 
Sermon on a subject somewhat similar to Mr. Sewell’s—‘ Mutual Depend- 
ence.’ (J. H. Parker). 


‘ A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Oxford, suggestive of Means for supply- 
‘ ing the present want of Colonial Clergy and Missionaries. By H. S. Slight, 
‘B.D. Fellow of C. C. C. Oxon, and Chaplain in the Royal Navy.’ (J. 
H. Parker.) Mr. Slight enlarges in this letter on an idea suggested by the 
Bishop of Oxford, and long ago, as he informs us, entertained by himself, of 
temporary Missionaries. To quote his own words: ‘ Where we cannot find 
‘heroism, it would be but ill economy of our resources to refuse to avail our- 
‘selves of ordinary valour and enterprise. If Missionaries are not to be 
‘ obtained in sufficient numbers, who will consent to devote at once the labour 
‘ of alife, and to sacrifice permanently the ties of kindred and country ; need 
‘ wetherefore despise the services of those who wouldsuccessively relieve one 
‘another at the post of duty, and each add something to the good work as 
‘itadvances?’? We think there is something in this suggestion, It is not 
essential to the Missionary work, that it should be life-long to every one 
engaging in it. The Missionary work is a work of charity, just as giving 
alms, or visiting the poor, or any other course of action which seeks the 
good, temporal or spiritual, of our fellow-creatures, is. As such it is inde- 
finite, and admits of degrees. And the lesser degree may as legitimately 
be offered and accepted as the greater, though it is not equal to the greater 
in value. The maxim of degrees in good works is a valuable one; and 
most minds, imbued with a practical sense of things, will be inclined to 
turn it to account. It is almost universally found useful, whenever any- 
thing is to be done, and effectiveness is aimed at. The Bishop of Oxford 
is urgent and anxious on the subject of Missionary exertions, and his 
Lordship finds the over-stiff idea of the missionary period rather in the way. 
He relaxes it accordingly. If such a relaxation can secure more work, it 
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will justify itself. And though there issomething suspicious in the first look 
of such a suggestion, we do not think laxity always follows from a relaxa- 
tion. The relaxation will not be taken advantage of by the higher workers, 
and may catch some who otherwise would not be workers at all. 


Since we last noticed their labours, the ‘ Anglia Christiana’ Suciety have 
issued two works : the ‘ Chronicon de Bello,’ and the ‘ Liber Eliensis.’ ( Leslie.) 
The plan, (an unfortunate one, we think,) of writing English notes, will 
always prevent the series from doing that real credit to the great republic of 
letters, which it might otherwise have attained. The ‘Chronicle of Battle- 
Abbey,’—a mere fragment,—certainly does not exceed the average of such 
records already printed. The author, a decided partizan—as in this case 
was to be expected—of the Normans, presents the harder, because only the 
external, aspect of a large monastery: how cleverly the estates were managed 
and augmented; what exchanges of benefices were effected; how the 
system of appropriating tithes spread, and how vicarages originated; how 
the Abbots were at constant feud with the Bishop of Chichester, and how 
generally they got the best of him. We mention this the rather since the 
Editor, in a well-intentioned, though somewhat stilted, preface, speaks 
much, and with truth, of the value of, and of the great blessings which 
attended, the monastic profession. We are very far from denying such 
truths: only the Preface is a little out of place. The Chronicle itself is of 
the driest matter of fact; it scarcely gives a glimpse of the inner monastic 
life; and in the way of history and illustration of ancient manners, it 
presents almost a blank. Some few details about the election of an Abbot, 
perhaps, form an exception: and we noted the application of the term 
‘ patriarchate’ to the jurisdiction of Canterbury (p.143). The notes are 
sensible; butif the text is an accurate transcript, the result is often unintel- 
ligible. The ‘Liber Eliensis’—the volume at present published contains 
the first two books of the ‘ History of the Island of Ely '—is of far higher 
value both in an antiquarian and hagiological view. It appears to be. 
carefully edited, and when complete, the series on Ely—not only the whole 
of the ‘ Liber Eliensis’ is promised, but hopes are given of transcribing 
the MS. lives of the various Prelates, the Priors, and Bishops of Ely— 
will form an important and commendable work. 


‘ The History of a Family,’ (Grant & Griffith,) belongs to a school which 
we thought had passed away. A ‘gentle boy,’ meeting a stranger for the 
first time, thus discourses: ‘I have no father on earth: my dear papa is 
« gone to live with his Lord in a better world: but mamma says we must 
‘ not say we have no father, for God Himself has promised,’ &c. The utter 
unreality of the language, as well as the violent improbability of the plot, 
so to designate the two or three incidents which it strings together, make 
this perhaps the lowest specimen of the religious story-book with which 
we have of late met. 


‘ Prayers for the Nursery.’ (Hatchard.) We shall shock the very good 
person—the mother—who penned this little book: but she does not know 
what prayer is. Just let her think of the awful irreverence of getting her 
babies thus to address Almighty God: ‘ Let us endeavour with our left-off 
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clothes to help to clothe the naked, and with what few pence we can spare,’ 
&c. This is the most attenuated form of acommon mistake : but the notion 
that any sort of random thought on religion, a hope, an intention, a wish, 
a reflection, or an argument, may be turned into a prayer, is a mistake, 
and that no light one. 


We have on a previous occasion mentioned with satisfaction some of 
Mr. Nind’s poetical works. He succeeds better in them than in ‘ Sermons,’ 
of which a volume has reached us. (Hatchard.) Following up what we 
have just said about prayer, we must remark that essays, or disquisitions, 
or reflections, meditations or Scriptural thoughts, are not necessarily 
sermons. Very few preachers, judging from the sermons which reach us 
in print, seem to conceive that a sermon has an especial idea. Is it that 
the English Clergy think it indecorous to speak in the pulpit as a living 
man to living men? 


That Mr. Hopwood’s ‘ Order of Confirmation Illustrated,’ (J. H. Parker,) 
has reached a third edition, precludes the necessity of criticism: the popu- 
larity which this manual has attained it merits. To say that ‘the English 
‘Church had taken no care to put forth either Bible or Prayer-book in a 
‘ language which the people could understand,’ (p. 36,) is an over-statement. 


Mr. Poynder has published an abridged edition of ‘ Nelson’s Fasts and 
Festivals,’ (Painter,) divested of its catechetical form. If in any way we 
could reconcile ourselves to this tampering with the monuments of the 
dead, we should not be disposed to say that Mr. Poynder’s alligation of 
himself to Nelson by the remarkable coincidence to which the title-page 
asks attention, ‘both lay-members of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,’ was a sufficient warrant for him to undertake the task of revi- 
sion. That Mr. Poynder has sufficient literature for this or any other 
editorial purpose, may be judged by the first paragraph of his preface, 
which speaks of ‘the well-known Mr. Kettlewell, the colleague and friend 
of Archbishop Laud.’ 


Mr. Blackley has published a volume of heavy and unsound sermons, 
called ‘Scriptural Teaching,’ (Hatchard,)—a sad misnomer. We notice 
the volume for the last three pages, which contain some of the most mis- 
chievous teaching which has lately fallen in our way. It is a Dialogue on 
Confirmation, in which we are informed that ‘ the Confirmation-service arises, 
‘(!) entirely out of the imperfection or deficiency of infant baptism ;’ ‘ it 
‘is not necessary for adults to go through the Confirmation-service ;’ but 
‘baptism without an open profession of belief being personally nothing, must 
‘ be incomplete ;’—a pleonastic statement. ‘Infant baptism is a parental 
‘ dedication of the child to God; but it is not the act of the child : therefore 
‘it is incomplete. The object of confirmation is to involve him in the 
‘ personal act on his part.’ The Creed says, ‘One baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins.’ 

There is a great deal of heartiness and truthfulness, perhaps even an 
approximation to something like rough homeliness, in the late Archdeacon 
Bather’s ‘Hints on Catechising.’ (Rivingtons). The Salopian mind might 
need it. And while we distinguish the qualities,—for all plain talking is not 
attended with power,—we can quite understand that such catechising as 
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Mr. Bather seems not only to have written about, but to have worked, must 
have told distinctly upon his class. ‘The danger in familiar teaching is 
obvious: on the whole Mr. Bather has avoided it: and the patient, calm, 
maieutic process which surprises the mind into self-respect by discovering 
its own hidden depths of capacity, if not of possession, is well brought 
out in this little volume. With wit not first-rate, and theology somewhat 
vague, the tone of the boox is very good. 


From the Dean of Edinburgh, Mr. Ramsay, we have received the fifth 
edition of his ‘Catechism for the Use of Young Persons,’ &c. (Grant, 
Edinburgh.) We cannot altogether follow the public judgment in this 
case. Mr. Ramsay’s theology is of a cold and level character: he does not 
lift Baptism beyond Mr. Crossman’s ‘ Covenant ’ view, and states very inade- 
quately the gift of the new birth. The ‘chief design of the Holy Euchar- 
ist’ is not ‘to remind us,’ &c. We almost fear that the writer has but an 
imperfect view of the doctrine of which he speaks, when, in p. 85, he so 
pointedly draws attention to ‘the threefold relation that God bears 
to us,’ &c. Besides these objections, which may be laid down broadly, we 
hardly think a Catechism the place for making statements which are sure 
to be questioned, such as that ‘ the second Prayer-book of Edward VI. was 
an improved edition of the former,’ (p. 165); or the restriction of certain 
commemorations inserted in the Prayer-book of 1661, after nearly a whole 
century of disuse, to the most unworthy purpose of their connexion with 
‘fairs, dates,’ &c. (p. 167.) Whoever did, S. Ambrose did not, compose 
the Ze Deum, (p.173.) It is not that the present work offends in the puri- 
tanical direction, but we find it thin and meagre. 


Apart from other and more perplexing associations, we must certainly 
award the palm of interest and a business-like character to the ‘ Monthly 
Publication’ of the ‘ National Society.’ It almost assumes the dignity of a 
periodical. 


We are not quite resolved whether ‘ Pinacothecze Historic Specimen,’ 
(Londini: Bell,) is sufficiently pub/ici juris for us to criticise. The notion 
is ingenious: that of classical inscriptions to, or descriptions of, such 
historical characters as for good or evil, the writer thinks have displayed 
enough worth or point to deserve a piece of nervous antithetical lapidean 
Latinity. The design and execution are alike elegant: and with the excep- 
tion of a striking work of Mr. Savage Landor’s, ‘ Poemata et Inscriptiones,’ 
novel among ourselves : and if we select the following, it is only to connect 
it with the writer’s own allusion to himself, ‘ F. K. Aquis Solis.’ So miscel- 
laneous a plan, which plan is not, will account for the felicitous contrast 
which arises from the following page (p. 29,) occurring opposite to one 
dedicated to Bishop Wilson : ‘ Ricardus . Nash . inepti. seeculi. qua . servus . 
‘qua .tyrannus . ingenium . rebus . majoribus. ac . melioribus . aptum . 
‘ male . feriatorum . circulis . regendis . dedidit . mulierculis . atque . ho- 
‘ muncionibus.pro . lubidine . dominatus . quorum . interea . collatis . sym- 
‘bolis . victitabat . tandem . quum . Aquis . Solis . per . xxxvi. annos . 
‘ arbiter . ut . dicitur . elegantiarum . sed . verius . ardelionum . nugacissi- 
‘ mus . tricis . atque . crepundiis . vacasset . e . vita. per . ludum . ac. va- 
‘ nitatem . exacta . ad. rationem . serio . reddendam . avocatus . est.’ 
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We are glad to recognise in the dignity of a second edition, a book which 
we welcomed on its first appearance, ‘Scenes and Characters.’ (Mozley.) 
There is stuff in this work, decided character-drawing, a firm touch, and 
a workman-like grasp both of dialogue and the likelihood of a story; 
qualities in which most of the religious story-books of the day are sadly 
deficient. It will some day become a matter of duty to notice the serious 
defects of our well-meaning religious literature more formally. 


We can hardly rank the ‘ Analysis and Summary of Herodotus,’ (Oxford, 
Wheeler,) above a ‘cram:’ but it is well executed, which, to confess the 
truth, a good many ‘crams’ besides this are. The vice in this class is 
their use: to those who have read the books they are often very service- 
able: but unluckily they ordinarily fall into hands the least qualified to 
employ them. 


‘ Translata et ‘Epigrammata a Ludovico Gidley, A.M., e Collegio Exoni- 
ensi, Oxonii.’ (Painter.) The scholar who publishes metrical translations 
from the vernacular into the learned languages,—unless, indeed, the verses 
be printed for private circulation only,—seems peculiarly to challenge criti- 
cism. He addresses his book to classical scholars, many of whom must, 
at some time or other, have done something themselves in the same line; 
and must have the polished results of their labours now in their portfolios, 
with which to measure the published specimen of scholarship. The power 
of versification, in Latin and Greek, is above all others a gift, with the 
consciousness of which the possessor is abundantly satisfied, preferring the 
‘suum scire’ even to the approbation of others. We all know the diffi- 
culty which the public found in getting a sight of any of the compositions 
of those most accomplished scholars, the Marquis Wellesley and Sir H. 
Halford. And we have ascertained that in the case of some recent publi- 
cations, the best contributors were with difficulty prevailed upon by the 
earnest solicitation of friends, to submit one or two of their versions to 
publication; and we cannot but think that Mr. Gidley would have con- 
sulted better for his fair fame as a poet, had he been contented to remain 
in the consciousness of his own powers, instead of publishing their results 
to the world. In the present little volume, or rather pamphlet, we have 
favourite passages from Shakspeare, Milton, and our other standard poets, 
translated into metres (Latin and Greek) of all ages and names—Anacre- 
ontic, Sapphic, Alcaic, Hendecasyllabic, Hexameter, Elegiac, Iambic in 
all its branches. The most cursory perusal of the volume will show that 
in almost every piece the writer's friends will discover reasons to regret the 
publication.—In all Greek prolusions, it is unnecessary to say that a remote 
approximation to accuracy of scholarship, though far from being the only 
requisite, is absolutely essential; but unfortunately it is an essential most 
painfully absent from too many of these pages. The Greek versifier, who 
makes the enclytic ux» immediately follow a colon (xiv. 8); who abbreviates 
the second syllable of éwrdépyvcov (xiv. 1) ; and the first syllable of €8damres 
(xviii. 8), contrary to the invariable usage of Aischylus and Euripides ; 
who is ignorant, or regardless, that ofov avAodvr’ eis xevdv (xviii. 9) is a 
violation of the pause; who uses peOsévac in the sense of ‘ to put forth’ 
(xviii. 16); who construes dpvors Béoxera: ‘is grazed on by lambs,’ which 
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can only mean ‘is nourished on lamb ;’ who thinks that in yevei@ re xpvepa 
(xviii. 30) a trisyllabic foot beginning with the last syllable of the first 
word, is admissible in tragic lambics; who imagines that jp (for gap) can 
be used in Attic Greek in the nominative case (xviii. 32); who is so unaware 
of the fundamental rule about the position of the article, as to believe that 
tiv arodjy etbiopévny (xviii. 34) and adppova rd ordpata (xxxix. 4) are 
correct Greek; who supposes that ov« eins (xxi. 2) can be used without 
dv, to signify ‘you could not’; who, finally, opines that a Greek could 
express a wish in this wise, dkivntros yAéooa yévowros x’ éuy (xt. 12).—But 
the Latin translations may be executed in a more satisfactory style. Even 
this consolation we can scarcely offer. Take as an example, the version 
of Waller’s beautiful poem, ‘Go, lovely rose;’ where, not to mention 
that in the first line, ‘quae mecum conterit horas,’ is what the poet is 
trying to persuade the lady to do, and not what he reproaches her with ; 
and that ‘sient’ cannot be used in Augustan Latin; the whole is weak 
and enervated, and a parody on the original :— 
‘I, rosa, dicque illi, quee mecum conterit horas, 
Pulcram a te speciem discat ut ipsa suam. 
Die quoque virginibus coetum fugientibus, ore 
Desertz innatas, vos sine laude mori. 
Abdita forma parum prodest : dic, prodeat illa 
Nec multis rubeat culta, petita, viris. 
Mortua deinde illi monstra fatum omnibus unum, 
Magnopere et quamvis dulcia, pulcra, sient. 
E foliis autem tibi odor marcentibus halet, 
Virtutem ostendens esse perenne decus.’ 


‘ Sketches, by Henry Dunn,’ (Houlston & Stoneman,) are the substance 
of articles from the Eclectic Review. The subjects are—1.‘ Joseph Lancaster 
and his Contemporaries ;’ 2. ‘ William Allen and his Labours.’ Mr. Dunn 
can write vigorously: his first article is a parallel, and this Plutarch of the 
Borough Road has a good subject in Bell and Lancaster. As characters, 
each presents its peculiar bad points; Lancaster, the expelled Quaker, 
squandered in folly the alms of his generous friends; while we find Bell, 
the beneficed Prebendary, begging for another pension, starving his 
sister, dismissing his wife, and leaving his enormous fortune to schemes 
of posthumous ostentation. If the monitorial system be the blessing to 
society which it was once thought to be, blessing never came from a more 
unsatisfactory fountain-head. The Borough Road and the Broad Sanctuary 
have at least this in common—hearty shame for their founders. Allen 
seems to have been a highly favourable yet characteristic specimen of the 
Quaker : pious, within a system compounded of mystical extravagances and 
doctrinal vacuity ; active to the verge of intrusiveness ; insatiable in practical 
works; compassing sea and land to start schemes of real good; zealous for 
the spiritual welfare of Emperors and Lascars; the friend and associate of 
Robert Owen and Sir Robert Inglis. Princesses are his ‘sisters,’ shop- 
boys his friends ; he delivers a sermon before an Archbishop, and a scien- 
tific lecture before Sir Humphry Davy—practical alike and fanatigal ; full 
of alms-deeds, and—highly successful in business. The character can only 
be described by its accidents :—analysis of it is impossible. 
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‘ An Ode on the Opening of S. Augustine’s College. By an Eye-witness,’ 
and signed T. B. M., made us think that Mr. Macaulay’s historical studies 
had as much warmed his Churchmanship as they had chilled his muse. 
But the Ode is by another T. B. M., and displays excellent principles, and 
an affectionate temper. 


‘ Christian Memorials,’ (Masters,) by Mr. Osmond of Salisbury, is a 
useful contribution to the good work of Christianizing our burial-grounds. 
It consists of lithographed elevations of grave-crosses and coped tombs. 
We have our doubts whether country masons can or will work without 
plans and sections. Most of the stone crosses are good: but we think that 
Mr. Osmond has not seized the idea of the woodeu cross; some of these 
designs are certainly only gable crosses executed in wood. Neither has he, 
we think, apprehended the propriety of the slanting pieces, which are not so 
much parts of the composition as weatherings, a feature which all wouden 
crosses, if meant to last, should preserve. Fifteen inches is not enough for 
the portion sunk in the earth. We observed an inaccuracy in the letter- 
press (p.3): speaking of the sign of the cross preserved in the first re- 
formed Ritual, it is not true to say that ‘these were at the last review 
omitted.’ The book being a handsome one will attract. 


The writer of ‘Seven Fairy Tales,’ (J. H. Parker,) has quite caught the 
spirit of the gorgeous warm sunny scenery which ought to be inseparable 
from such compositions. Sunshine, colour, satin, gold, jewels, and flowers, 
such elements with a good, yet not obtrusive moral, can hardly fail to 
succeed. There is asad grammatical slip in the stanza which concludes 
the volume. 


In its way it is a hopeful sign that the mass of untouched heathenism in 
our towns suggests ‘ Authorized Street Preaching’ to be ‘proposed as a 
remedy for our social evils, by a Country Parson.’ (Bell.) There is a 
remarkable sweep of thought in this direction: the fact is, that earnest, 
anxious men turn hither and thither for something which will face the evil, 
and because street preaching is the most direct and obvious mode for the 
Church to raise its witness—(to do which, even in a Christian country, is 
all that ever has been attainedj—it is not surprising that it should attract 
early, Or in some cases exclusive, attention. But because the most direct 
mode, it by no means follows that it therefore implies success; and we own 
to an impression—not simply because this particular kind of evangelization 
has been hitherto connected with unauthoritative and debased assuciations— 
that in some sense failure, as far as the multitudes go, is a recognised con- 
dition of the Gospel kingdom. But with all this, to every class and in every 
place, to every creature and of every condition, the Gospel must be 
preached. And therefore, whatever our view of the ultimate results, we 
claim entire sympathy for every such attempt, be it that, of the principle at 
least, of Revival, as it is called among Dissenters, or Mission, as it is 
called abroad. And that some extensive infringement of our actual system 
—the adoption, that is, of some larger and more principled (verbo veniu) 
addition to the actual requirements of our Prayer-book, than consists in a 
staff of anomalous Scripture Readers, who are too often useless, where 
not decidedly mischievous—may well be discussed, we cheerfully admit. 
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While, therefore, we do not withhold our dissent from the conclusions of 
the present pamphlet, we altogether refuse to accompany the writer's 
reasons for his suggestions. First: no parallel is just and applicable 
between our Lord’s own practice before the Atonement and the present 
duty of the Church. To preach in the lanes and streets of the city is the 
Church’s duty: but that text does not prove it. Next: we admit that 
Church building and Church extension ‘is not a specific.’ We demur to 
the conclusion that a church should not be built till a parish, or district, 
is evangelized. The Country Parson knows literally nothing of the 
nomadic habits of a town population, of which the poor shift their lodgings, 
like Arabs of the desert, several times in the year. If no church is to he 
built till ‘in the filthy and fever-haunted suburbs,’ either the whole, or 
much, of the population is fit to profit by the services, no church would be 
built at all. ‘There are many whole districts in which more than one half 
of the population never remain more than twelve months in the same 
house or lodging. But if there be one thing more than another necessary 
to the success of street preaching, it should not be sought in anything like 
a view of this sort of preacher’s office as a good occasion to avoid ‘ disputed 
minutiz,’ or ‘disputable interpretations of theological points.’ Before all 
things, the right faith must be agreed upon: and we dread anything like 
a scheme which would employ in such an office, either the most zealous 
latitudinarian, or the most earnest and eloquent evangelist, who holds inade- 
quate views of the Church and Sacraments, from an unwise conviction, that 
for such a purpose, his peculiarities would do no harm. 


‘ The best Preparation for the Cholera,’ &c. (Darling,) is something like | 
a specimen of what a good street Sermon might be. 


Of occasional publications we may mention : 1. ‘ Emmaus,’ &c. a Sermon 
preached by Mr. Nugee,’ (J. H. Parker,) somewhat over-wrought in lan- 
guage. 2. ‘Gunpowder Treason: a farewell Sermon, preached at Camber- 
well, by Mr. G. Fyler Townsend.’ (Rivingtons.) We should have thought the 
legend about ‘ Henry VIII. becoming acquainted with Gospel truths and the 
contents of the Bible, through the printing press, and then engaging in 
godly zeal with the nobles(!) and prelates of the land, to effect a great 
change in religion,’ &c., only survived in the smaller class of Camber- 
well seminaries. And then for Mr. Townsend's history: ‘The whole hier- 
archy accepted the reformed Prayer-book,’ after Queen Mary’s death, 
‘ The first four Councils were large ecclesiastical assemblies of Bishops from 
‘ every part of the world; from the East and West, from Africa, and Asia, 
‘and Europe,’ (p. 115) the fact being, that even at Nicaea there were exactly 
two Bishops from the whole of the Western Church, and one from Africa. 
Mr. Townsend has, doubtless, many qualifications: theology and history 
are not among them, 3. An ‘ Address to the Congregation of S. Mary’s 
Chapel, Dumfries, by Mr. M‘Ewen,’ (Lendrum,)—vigorous, yet kind. 

Those who have taken in hand to decry in set terms the introduction of 
any degree of splendour and beauty into Church architecture and ritual, 
have generally adopted the line of admitting the existence of a certain 
amount of it in the Jewish Temple and services, but disallowing the in- 
ference from that fact. Mr. Samuel Garratt, in his ‘ Scripture Symbolism, 
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or Tabernacle Architecture,’ (Seeleys,) has taken the reverse course. 
Far from allowing that the Jewish law was overburdened with ceremonies, 
and the Temple and the Tabernacle bedecked with an outward pomp, which 
were to pass away with the rest of the legal bondage (which is the view of 
the Close school), he discovers the perfection of puritanic simplicity in these 
things, and understands them to have been prescribed as a model for the 
Christian Church to follow. As might be expected, he makes a very ridi- 
culous book out of this notion; we wish we were not constrained to add, 
in parts a very profane one. We will give a specimen: ‘The general 
‘ appearance of the Tabernacle was simple and cheerful. Those massive 
‘ structures which the ignorant piety of a dark age raised for the worship 
‘of God are full of melancholy mystery; but the buildings which God 
‘ planned for his own service were quite of another aspect. The temple 
‘was white and glistening,’ (so is Milan Cathedral) ‘like a distant 
‘snowy mountain. There was beauty in the Tabernacle and grandeur in 
‘the Temple, but simplicity and cheerfulness in both.’ (Is it not said that 
the house was ‘exceeding magnifical’?) ‘ The Cathedral is a human symbol 
‘ of man’s religion ; the Tabernacle and the Temple were divine symbols of 
‘God's religion. Truth, as it flows fresh from the throne of God, is full of 
‘joy and simplicity. It has its dark shrine, but that is the Holy of holies, 
‘in which God dwells. It is only dark when it touches upon God (!!). 
‘ When it meets man, it is all light,’ &c. (pp. 15,16.) In p. 52, is a passage 
on the Holy Spirit, which reminds us strongly of one of Mr. Newman’s 
Sermons on Subjects of the Day. It shows that Mr. Garratt is ‘ capable,’ 
as the phrase is, ‘ of better things’ than the present work. We question 
whether any body is capable, either as a matter of taste or theology, of 
worse. 


‘The Memorial and Case of the Lay-Clerks of Canterbury Cathedral, 
with an Introduction,’ &c. by Mr. Charles Sandys, (J. R. Smith,) is an 
important pamphlet, compiled with judgment and temper. It shows the 
miserable working of the Ecclesiastical Commission. ‘The singing men of 
Canterbury,—one of the best choirs in England,—are miserably paid, they 
receive only 40/. per annum. They regret that they are obliged to eke out 
their subsistence by secular and unpleasant occupations ; they express their 
own estimate of their high office; they ask but for a subsistence: they say, 
and with full truth, that before the revenues of Canterbury Cathedral are 
confiscated, to pay curates, nobody knows where, in Birmingham and 
Manchester, that due provision ought to be made for the choral service of 
Canterbury Cathedral. Upon their application to Government on the sub- 
ject, the comprehensive answer comes, that the law is imperative: the Act 
says, that confiscated estates are to go to the General Fund; that the main- 
tenance of the solemn worship of God in Cathedrals is not an object con- 
templated by the Act, or to which the General Fund is applicable. This 
is a gross case of injustice: if the Act cannot recognise the case of the 
ill-paid Lay-Clerks, let the Act be altered, and that immediately. To 
provide and pay additional Clergy in other dioceses, may be, or may not 
be, a due appropriation of the estates of Canterbury. Anyhow, this care 
for the salvation of men in Lancashire and London, should not lead to a 
neglect of the glory of God at Canterbury : and the present payment of the 
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choir in that Cathedral is dishonourable to God's service. But this is only 
the result of the old vice of Deans and Chapters: if the Chapter of Canter- 
bury had in past days properly appropriated its resources, and paid its 
choir in any way proportionate to the fortunes heaped up for wives and 
daughters, there would have been less for Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
confiscate and misapply. Such a case as the present, however, will right 
itself.— We are glad, by the way, to mention, in connexion with this subject, 
or rather in reference to some strictures which we made on the neglected 
education of choristers, that an adequate provision has been recently made 
for the choir-boys at Westminster. They now attend an excellent school, 
well mastered, and efficiently superintended, within the abbey precincts. 
When we hear of similar care being taken at S. Paul’s, we shall gladly with- 
draw the whole of our observations : that attention had been drawn to the 
subject has not been without its value. 


‘ Jesuitism in the Church: an Address to Churchmen, pointing out the 
‘true quarter in which, if anywhere, we are to look for it. With an 
‘ Appendix of details, showing clearly the tendencies of the Low-Church, 
‘ or Puritanical principles, &c. By a Curate in Suffolk.’ (J. H. Parker.) 
To transcribe the title-page is to describe the work ; we add only the recom- 
mendation that it is very ably executed: miscellaneous, of course, in cha- 
racter, but displaying varied and accurate reading and good principles, 
with an occasional tinge of vituperation, which perhaps the subject justifies. 
The form of this pamphlet is inartificial : the address of four pages is a very 
slender peg on which to suspend an Appendix of a hundred-and-eighty. 


From America we have received one of Bishop Doane’s kind and genial. 
packets—his Addresses to the twin establishments of Burlington College 
and S. Mary’s Hall. A remarkably sensible collection of addresses deli- 
vered at the commencement of S. James’ College, Maryland, by the 
Rector, Mr. Kerfoot, a very real and vigorous character, judging from his 
works. And ‘America and Great Britain,’ Bishop Doane’s Address at 
Burlington on the 4th July, the annual celebration of the Declaration of 
Independence. The Bishop, in his own fervid way, expands the theme 
that brothers are better friends for thrashing each other: and the feeling 
seems reciprocal. 

There is much important and much interesting matter in Mr. Helps’ 
book, ‘ The Conquerors of the New World and their Bondsmen,’ ( Pickering.) 
The writer traces from documentary, and, of course, contemporary evidence, 
the rise and growth and adaptation of the slave trade ; he also shows, inci- 
dentally, how not so much one of its original elements, but, paradoxical 
as it may seem to some, how the slave trade itself, was looked upon as a 
means to a Christian end, i.e. the conversion of the negro. We had seen 
and were satisfied with previous works of the author, and we look for the 
completion of this plan with interest. It is written in a style slightly 
affected, aiming at the didactic simplicity of the chroniclers: but altogether 
the subject is a most important one, and a valuable contribution to the 
philosophical history of a certain phase of society which of late years had 
been surveyed rather under the influence of the temper than of the reason- 
ing faculties. 


Bere 
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A scheme, which certainly attracts at the first aspect, ‘Suggestions for 
the foundation of Colleges for superannuated and disabled Clergy,’ is in 
circulation. The promoter may be addressed at Rivington’s. That some- 
thing in this direction ought to be attempted, we quite feel: but, in the 
first instance, the need itself ought to be urged, for though existing, it is 
yet not generally realized. This we think the promoter had better have 
done, without encumbering his appeal with a definite plan, which may be 
open to many not unreasonable objections. 


‘ A Short Commentary on the Collects,’ by Mr. Spencer of Knightsbridge, 
(Cleaver,) will be found a useful manual. We are told that ‘Christmas 
means the “ festival’ of Christ,’ which is quite true: but we are not quite 
ready to admit that the reason of this is because ‘ “ Mass ” is a Saxon word 
for “ festival.” ’ 


A flight of penny and twopenny books has reached us from Mr. Cleaver : 
the ‘Child’s Cross,’ and ‘ Ann Dale,’ among the best: but they will all suit 
the purpose for which they are designed. 


‘ Plain Sermons for the Poor,’ and a series called ‘ Sound Words,’ from 
the same publisher, have been also commenced. They are cast in a some- 
what stiff mould. But they display great earnestness and sincerity. 


Mr. J. H. Parker—of whose ‘ New Series of Tracts for the Christian Sea- 
sons ’ we announced the prospectus—has delivered the first instalment for 
Advent: in size and guise they far surpass their competitors. The intro- 
ductory Tract on ‘Godly Order’ is written with considerable vigour and 
state. The other four Tracts were, we think, composed for Sermons ; at any 
rate they seem to make better Sermons than Tracts. But in literary powers 
they are far beyond the average of Tracts, 


Among devotional and practical works, Mr. Masters has published during 
the quarter, a reprint of ‘ Ken’s Prayers for the use of those who come to 
the Baths,’ &c., with an extremely agreeable Life by Mr. Markland. ‘The 
Penitent’s Path,’ a manual which ought to replace the objectionable, yet too 
much circulated ‘Sinner’s Friend :'—another ‘ Manual for Communicants,’ 
of which it is high praise to say, that it will stand well with the best which 
we have: a ‘Treatise on the Eighty-fourth Psalm,’ recommended by 
Dr. Hook, of which the title is too ambitious, but the substance unex- 
ceptionable: ‘Advent Meditations and Prayers,’ a cento of Psalms and 
Collects, mostly from the Prayer-Book : this seems, though very brief, con- 
ceived somewhat in the spirit of the old Hore: ‘ Prayers for the Use of 
Parochial Schools,’ very suitable for the purpose. 


And now a word on the whole subject: ‘ Masters’ Sermons for the 
People,’ Cleaver's ‘ Plain Sermons for the Poor,’ Rivington’s ‘ Plain Sermons.’ 
Of Tracts, Masters’ Series; Edwards & Hughes’ Series; Parker's new 
Series; Cleaver’s new Series; ‘Sound Words,’ ‘ Plain Words,’ Dr. Hook’s 
‘ Devotional Library ;’ ‘the Practical Christian’s Library ;’ Mozley’s Penny 
Books; Burns’ Penny Books; and now Cleaver’s Penny Books; the 

Churchman’s Companion :’ the brain gets dizzy, the pen refuses its office 
to enumerate them all. The religious world is suffering under a plethora 
R 2 
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of print: every writer seems to feel it a personal obligation to start 
a rival series. In every point of view we may complain of this. Directly 
a series of Tracts, or a periodical, or a library, or a set of Sermons, seems 
in a fair way to attract the confidence of the Church, a rival bookseller 
starts with a rival advertisement: the tradesman suffers—the buyer is dis- 
tracted ; even when all are equally good, the difficulty to choose often ends 
in no choice at all: and many anxious persons, observing how the com- 
mercial overrides the higher object, are beginning to get dissatisfied with 
all the opposition, and competition, and antagonism, which the religious 
book-market is getting into. If writers and publishers would believe us, 
whose office it is to look through their wares, and whose survey is larger 
and broader than their own, while we admit most thankfully the amount 
of purity of intention and real spiritual earnestness which characterizes, for 
the most part, their various publications, we must at the same time say 
that there is a weary amount of common-place also published: that most 
tracts and stories run upon a dead level: that the new devotional book of 
October is as good as, but not so decidedly better than, its predecessor of 
January, as to be worth printing: that every department is overstocked— 
Manuals, Libraries, Allegories, Tracts, Books for Juveniles, Books for the 
Poor, Fairy Tales, Village Tales, Town Tales, Tales for the Nursery, 
the Drawing-room, the School-room, the Kitchen. We have enough and 
to spare of them all. If both writers and printers would but hold their 
hands and types for a twelvemonth, and use the very many good works 
which are already in existence, they would find both head and pocket invi- 
gorated by this healthy abstinence. 


Mr. Fox of Morley has printed a collection of short Biographies, ‘ The 
Noble Army of Martyrs,’ (Masters,)—a subject disproportionate to the size 
of the volume; that is, we say so with some recollections of the ‘ Acta 
Sanctorum’ in our minds. But it is religiously executed, and anything but 
like a more notorious ‘ Fox’s Martyrs.’ 

The general implies the particular ; therefore, what we have said about 
Church-publishing as a whole, applies to each of the departments of its 
literature. Chanting, and all appliances to the Choral Service, are happily 
much in vogue: what is the consequence? That the Scriptural reproach 
applies to us: ‘ Every one hath a psalm.’ Every Church boasts its own 
pointed Psalter; every choir its own Chants; every precentor his own 
Book of Anthems. Thus Mr. Martin of Battersea might have saved himself 
the trouble of publishing a ‘ Hand Book of Chants—Single Chants and 
Double Chants,’ (Rivingtons,) and Mr. John James Scott of Barnstaple may 
be assured that his ‘ Pointed Psalter,’ (Rivingtons,) giving it all the praise 
to which it may, or may not, be entitled, is, to say the least, quite super- 
fluous. That Mr. J. J. Scott possesses qualifications of a kind, for the task 
which he has so unnecessarily imposed upon himself, may be judged from 
his adopting the view that ‘the differences as to the division of the words 
‘in chants may be arranged into three or four general classes, as follows : 
‘ Lincoln, York, Canterbury, Bangor; and that this is what is meant in the 
‘ Preface to the Prayer-Book by saying, that “ some follow the use of Bangor, 
‘some of York, some of Lincoln, and Canterbury.”’ And then Dr. 
Gauntlett, who ought to know better,—and who does know better, 
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being as accomplished an ecclesiastical musician as any in England— 
while he has published what otherwise would be a complete manual for 
the Psalter, with the three-voice parts printed in separate volumes, yet 
each with the text of the Psalm accurately divided,—has chosen to attach 
all this apparatus to the ‘ Bible Psalms,’ (Houlston & Stoneman.) Now 
we are not aware that the Bible Psalms are sung anywhere, except by the 
Irvingites and Swedenborgians. If Dr. Gauntlett publishes for their use, 
well: but while the Church of England uses the older version of the Prayer- 
Book, Dr. Gauntlett’s, otherwise very valuable, publication is so much 
waste paper to us. If, instead of this otiose ingenuity, Dr. Gauntlett would 
give us some more such carols as his Christmas verses, ‘ Last night I lay 
a-sleeping,’ (Masters,) he would gain, what so far he deserves, the thanks 
of Churchmen in their Christmas festivities —‘ Hymns for Public Worship,’ 
(Hatchard,) is a very eclectic collection, chiefly, however, from conventicle 
sources: we mention it only because it contains some of the fine Lutheran 
hymn tunes and chorales. Being published for the benefit of a German 
hospital, we fancy that we detect a Teutonic, or Bunsenish, tone in the 
able preface which precedes the verse volume: for the publication is in 
two parts—verse and vocal.—It is delightful to find the organist of one of 
the Islington churches, Mr. Thomas Kilner, publishing a humble little 
Tract on ‘Congregational Responding,’ (Wertheim,) which is in fact a 
recommendation of a Choral Service, and in which he says ‘that the 
making use of a musical tone is the only way in which’ the prayers can 
be said ‘decently and in order.’ With such an assurance from such 
a quarter, we are quite content to endure the confession of faith which 
Mr. Kilner has allowed himself—or a clerical friend is it ?—to prefix to his 
otherwise straightforward pamphlet. 


Among the best of single Sermons, we may specify, 1. ‘Two Sermons 
preached at the first anniversary of the Consecration of S. Nicolas, Kemer- 
ton, by Sir George Prevost and Mr. C. E. Kennaway,’ (Masters.) 2.‘ Mr. 
Cecil Wray’s fifth November Sermon,’ (Masters.) The anniversary, we 
suppose, necessitates polemics: and Mr. Wray deals his censures with 
even-handed impartiality. We think him over-hasty in adopting so entirely 
the authenticity of the Bohemian and Silesian (so-called) Confessions. 


Our notices, in whatever quarter they extend, be it in literature, devotion, 
art, all have one direction. We have but to recount in all directions signs 
of a growing, expanding, deepening sense of duty and propriety. Rather than 
stimulate, we have to prune, the luxuriance of some of our efforts, And as 
minor things, the accessories of religion, have their proper place in a system, 
we are glad to mention two publications on Church Embroidery : one— 
‘ English Medieval Embroidery,’ (J. H. Parker,) and the joint contribution 
of Mr. Hartshorne and Miss Blencowe. The lady’s part—the practical— 
is the best: Mr. Hartshorne’s, originally published in the Archeological 
Journal, is accurate, but diffuse. The other consists of some large sheets, 
with working details of choice conventional flowers, published by the 
Ecclesiological Society, (Masters.) In what concerns the decoration of the 
sanctuary, plate, glass painting, and embroidery, we think we may safely 
say that lost arts are successfully and entirely recovered. 
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Mr. Appleyard, the amiable ‘author of ‘ Proposals for Christian Union,’ 
has concluded his series by another contribution to his object: ‘ Principles 
of Protestantism considered with a view to Unity,’ (Darling.) Probably, 
from the subject-matter, it is the least interesting, because it is the least 
hopeful, aspect of the subject. Knowing that from the hour when Pro- 
testantism, in its sense of negation,—which is what the present writer is 
concerned with,—commenced, it has but pursued a diverging line from 
unity, it is a pious sentimentalism, but scarcely more, which can think of 
George Fox with tenderness—Fox, who invented a system which leaves 
men in no sense Christians, since it dispenses with both sacraments: or 
which can be so blind to facts as to say, ‘ that Wesleyan Methodists have 
invariably evinced a marked attachment for the Church of England,’ p. 141. 


‘Cambridge Theological Examination Papers, edited by Mr. A. P. Moor, 
Fellow of S. Augustine’s,’ (Macmillan,) scarcely comes within the scope of 
criticism. With materials ranging from 1833 to the present time, the pub- 
lication, apart from its intrinsic value to students, is curious, as illustrating 
the tone and mind of the Church in her theological investigations and sub- 
jects of thought. 


By far the most interesting and recommendable work which the quarter 
has brought before us is Mrs. Jameson’s delightful pair of volumes, ‘ The 
Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art.’ (Longman.) Ten years ago such a 
subject could not have failed to receive treatment in one of two ways; 
either as a mere vehicle of cold art-slang—the criticism which learnedly 
pronounces only upon impasto and glazings, and can see nothing in a work 
of art beyond a specimen of schools and handling: or, it would have given 
occasion to a fanatical and irreverent disparagement of the Church’s Saints 
and Martyrs, simply as such. Neither are our own times free from con- 
tingencies in this connexion equally painful: on the one hand, the hagiolo- 
gists of Maryvale and the Tablet, would, with sincerity in some cases real, 
and in some assumed, probably convict of developed heathenism all who 
feel scruples about the histories of S. Lucia or S. Dionysius or S. Ursula : 
while another quarter,—that of the French school of lofty criticism,— 
while fully admitting the occasional propriety in medizval society of 
Christian legend, looks at it, and the religion to which it relates, with 
the same calm indifference of interested contempt with which it would 
survey the ruins of Yucatan, or peruse the Sagas of the North. We are 
not saying that a tinge of that habit of mind which relegates all mystery 
to myth, and which looks at all Acts of the saints as merely a charac- 
teristic and transient form of poetry, as well as is indisposed to accept any 
precise view of the objects of Christian faith, may not here and there be 
detected in the present writer. In Mrs. Jameson's case we hardly expect 
a very religious tone: passages exist in her publication which cannot be 
read by a religious mind with other feelings than those of pain. But we 
are grateful that so few sneers occur: and whatever be her own belief, if 
not from higher motives, yet from taste and a delicate habit of mind, she has 
mostly avoided offence ; and there is always a most genial and affectionate 
recognition of the moral grandeur, as well as of the esthetic beauty, of the 
legend which she illustrates. A female biographer were perhaps needed, 
to enter into the deep delicacy and refinement of such teaching as that 
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which suggests itself in the lovely recollections of S. Catharine or S. Sebas- 
tian: and seldom have the saints and martyrs of the Church been glorified 
in language more warm and refined than in the work on which we are 
commenting. We desire to extract two passages which may serve to con- 
vey some notion both of Mrs. Jameson’s style and principle :— 

‘Now, if we go back to the authentic histories of the sufferings and 
‘heroism of the early martyrs, we shall find enough there, both of the 
‘ wonderful and the affecting, to justify the credulity and enthusiasm of the 
‘unlettered people, who saw no reason why they should not believe in one 
‘miracle as well as in another. In these universally-diffused legends, we 
‘ may recognise the means, at least one of the means, by which a merciful 
‘ Providence, working through its own immutable laws, had provided 
‘ against the utter depravation, almost extinction, of society. Of the “ Dark 
‘ Ages,” emphatically so called, the period to which I allude was perhaps 
‘the darkest; it was of “ Night’s black arch the key-stone.” At a time 
‘when men were given over to the direst evils that can afflict humanity— 
‘ ignorance, idleness, wickedness, misery; at a time when the everyday 
‘ incidents of life were a violation of all the moral instincts of mankind; 
‘ at a time when all things seemed abandoned to a blind chance, or the brutal 
‘law of force ; when there was no repose, no refuge, no safety anywhere ; 
‘ when the powerful inflicted, and the weak endured, whatever we can con- 
‘ ceive of most revolting and intolerable; when slavery was recognised by 
‘law throughout Europe; when men fied to cloisters, to shut themselves 
‘ from outrage; when the manners were harsh, the language gross; when 
‘all the softer social sentiments, as pity, reverence, tenderness, found no 
‘ resting-place in the actual relations of life; when, for the higher ranks, 
‘ there was only the fierce excitement of war, and on the humbler classes 
‘lay the weary dreary monotony of a stagnant existence, poor in pleasures 
‘ of every kind, without aim, without hope; then—wondrous reaction of 
‘ the ineffaceable instincts of good implanted within us !—arose a literature 
‘ which reversed the outward order of things, which asserted and kept alive 
‘in the hearts of men those pure principles of Christianity which were 
‘ outraged in their daily actions; a literature in which peace was repre- 
‘ sented as better than war, and sufferance more dignified than resistance ; 
‘ which exhibited poverty and toil as honourable, and charity as the first 
‘ of virtues ; which held up to imitation and emulation, self-sacrifice in the 
‘ cause of good, and contempt of death for conscience’ sake: a literature, 
‘in which the tenderness, the chastity, the heroism of woman, played 
‘a conspicuous part; which distinctly protested against slavery, against 
‘ violence, against impurity in word and deed; which refreshed the fevered 
‘and darkened spirit with images of moral beauty and truth; revealed 
‘ bright glimpses of a better land, where “the wicked cease from troubling,” 
‘and brought down the angels of God with shining wings and bearing 
‘ crowns of glory, to do battle with the demons of darkness, to catch the 
‘ fleeting soul of the triumphant martyr, and carry it at once into a para- 
‘ dise of eternal blessedness and peace! 

‘Now the legendary art of the three centuries which comprise the 
‘ revival of learning, was, as I have said, the reflection of this literature, 
‘of this teaching. Considered in this point of view, can we easily overrate 
‘ its interest and importance ?’—Jntroduction, pp. xviii. xix. 
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‘ When in the daily service of our Church we repeat these words of the 
* sublime hymn, I wonder sometimes whether it be with a full appreciation 
‘ of their meaning? whether we do really reflect on all that this noble army 
‘ of martyrs hath conquered for us? Did they indeed glorify God through 
‘ their courage, and seal their faith in their Redeemer with their blood? 
‘ And if it be so, how is it that we Christians have learned to look coldly 
‘upon the effigies of those who sowed the seed of the harvest which we 
‘have reaped? “ Sanguis martyrum semen Christianorum!” We may admit 
‘ that the reverence paid to them in former days was unreasonable and 
‘ excessive; that credulity and ignorance have in many instances falsified 
‘ the actions imputed to them ; that enthusiasm has magnified their numbers 
‘ beyond belief; that when the communion with martyrs was associated 
‘ with the presence of their material remains, the passion for relics led to 
‘ a thousand abuses, and a belief in their intercession to a thousand super- 
‘ stitions. But why, in uprooting the false, uproot also the beautiful and 
‘the true? Surely it is a thing not to be set aside or forgotten, that 
‘ generous men and meek women, strong in the strength and elevated by 
‘the sacrifice of a Redeemer, did suffer, did endure, did triumph for the 
‘ truth’s sake, did leave us an example which ought to make our hearts 
‘ glow within us, in admiration and gratitude! Surely, then, it is no unfit 
‘employment for the highest powers of art, that of keeping alive their 
‘ blessed and heroic memory ; and no desecration of our places of worship 
‘that their effigies, truly, or at least worthily, expressed, should be held 
‘ up to our veneration, and the story of their sublime devotion be sometimes 
‘ brought to remembrance.... The most beautiful and edifying repre- 
‘ sentations of the martyrs are not those which place them before us 
‘ agonized under the lash or the knife of the executioner, but those in which 
‘ they look down upon us from their serene beatitude,. their work done, 
‘ their triumph accomplished, holding their victotious palm, and wearing 
‘ their crown of glory; while the story of their sufferings is suggested to 
‘ the memory by the accompanying attribute—the sword, the arrow, or the 
‘ wheel.’—Vol. ii. pp. 137—139. 

But we are giving an inadequate account of Mrs. Jameson’s pleasant 
labours, if we confine them to her literary successes in the treatment of 
legend alone. Quite apart from the thankfulness with which from such 
a quarter we hail such a work on such a subject,—and we can quite con- 
ceive that with respect to the religious spirit in which it is executed, a 
more grudging estimate may not unreasonably be passed by others, though 
we cannot reconcile ourselves to accord it,—there lies the large field in 
which two opinions on Mrs. Jameson’s work were impossible; we mean as 
a work of art. With an exceedingly sensitive and sympathetic spirit, she 
approaches the soul of a picture: she analyses its purpose: she weighs 
how far it succeeds in touching finely that emotion to which it seeks to 
address itself. This is the highest criticism of art: and yet its technical 
view is by no means neglected. A poetess and artist herself, Mrs. Jameson 
is eminently qualified to appreciate works of art: her love is with the 
Italian picture and its spiritual beauties, as contrasted with the more 
material and grosser forms of the German phase of religious art. She 
loves Angelico and Ghirlandaio and Perugino, while she respects Van Eyck 
and Hemeling; and the diligence with which she has examined, noted, 
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and discriminated thousands of holy pictures, in so many of the finest 
European collections, as well as in their native and more sacred haunts, 
displays as much honesty in purpose to collect facts as her other qualifica- 
tions show a high and rare genius to describe and appreciate their mean- 
ing. When we add that the volumes are illustrated by hundreds of wood- 
cuts and etchings, altogether forming quite a text from which to study and 
compare different periods and artists, and most of these from types of the 
very purest and most religious art, selected with judgment and executed 
in a faithful spirit, and all drawn by Mrs. Jameson herself—our readers may 
anticipate that our recommendation of the work is tolerably complete. Of 
the fact which is comprised in its publication, merely as an evidence of our 
improving sense and appreciation of the glorious functions of Christian 
art,—functions to which even Mr. Hobart Seymour, in his recent pilgrimage 
to Rome, bears so ample a testimony,—coupled with the general estimate 
passed on Lord Lindsay’s, in some respects, kindred publication,—we can 
all form our own estimate: it is a fact, and a thankworthy one, which no 
sophistry can get over or explain away, one which fanaticism may rebuke, 
but cannot deny or dispose of. By way of drawback, if only to preserve 
the integrity of the critical character, we will observe that Mrs. Jameson’s 
subjective habit of mind, and her allusive references, occasionally betray 
her into obscurity. She reckons upon exuberance of knowledge or reflec- 
tion equal to her own in her readers: we found ourselves decidedly at fault 
in more places than one: we cannot but specify the passage which con- 
cludes the first volume; to our unpenetrating or uninitiated eyes, the 
allusion is accompanied with the most profound and Cimmerian darkness, 


The Bishop of Gibraltar has printed a ‘ Letter to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury,-on the approaching tercentenary of the English Prayer-Book,’ 
&e. (Rivingtons,) with suggestions on its observance, and a general collec- 
tion to be made for objects with which we express our decided sympathy ;— 
a sympathy which we are compelled to withhold from the proposal, which 
we judge to be crude and impracticable. To say nothing of the obvious 
borrowing of the thought from a recent Jubilee, which seems to have been 
a remarkable failure, the plan is not without more solid objections to it 
than would accrue from comparison with an idea emanating from a quarter 
with which we have so few affinities as the Church Missionary Society. 
Already inconvenient questions are proposed about it. Why the Book of 
1549? why not rather the Book of 1552? or 1661? or why neglect the 
tercentenary of what was really the first English office, the Order of Commu- 
nion of 1548? or again, if we are to celebrate the revision of 1549, why not 
a tercentenary of the Hampton Court and Savoy revisions? Some people 
think that we have no more to do with the Book of 1549 than we have 
with the institution of the Sarum Breviary: others, again, wish we had, 
and suggest its revival for this day in particular. Some look at the Book 
of 1549 as something worse than semi-popery; and some, again, think it 
a grievous loss. If to suit one party we have a tercentenary in 1849, we 
must infallibly have another three years hence to celebrate the advent of 
the Second Book. Why give occasion to all this discussion, which is sure 
to end in scandal? Some will celebrate the tercentenary with a most jubi- 
lant crowing and flapping of wings: others, who object to a fuss, will 
perhaps not celebrate it at all: and there will be more marked men, and 
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more men charged with the sulks, and disloyalty; and great will be the 
warfare between Reformation principles and Catholic principles. Some will 
think the Act of Uniformity interferes: and others will be loth to allow the 
party heats and discussions of a single period of ecclesiastical history to 
be mixed up with such thoughts and feelings as ought to accompany one 
of the Church’s chief festivals. Many will object to being forced to preach 
a sermon for the Church Missionary Society. Altogether we foresee sides 
and parties, much unprofitable discussion, and a considerable range of heart- 
burning and disunion, as the results of this proposal: which we trust will 
remain a proposal—well-meant, but not feasible. 


As we intimated in our last number, Mr. Maskell’s Visitation Sermon 
has attracted both attention and controversy. A correspondence on the 
subject, between the Plymouth Clergy and the Bishop of Exeter, has 
appeared in the newspapers. Other painful matters are also occurring 
in this quarter. The only formal publication against Mr. Maskell is 
from Mr. Hill, of Ottery St. Mary, in the shape of ‘The Absolution 
Services, [Quere Forms?] a Letter,’ &c. (Exeter: Wallis.) It is charac- 
terized by an admirable spirit: but the motto from S. Augustine is very 
odd :—‘ Quid mihi ergo est cum hominibus, ut audiant confessiones meas,’ 
&c. Does Mr. Hill seriously suppose that the book called by 8. Augustine 
his ‘ Confessions,’ of which he speaks in the above passage, has anything 
to do with the subject of oral confession by a penitent ?—Mr. Maskell’s 
promised Vindication has just appeared, under the title, ‘ The Doctrine of 
Absolution,’ (Pickering.)— Dr. Hook has published a sermon, ‘AuricularCon- 
fession,’ (Rivingtons,) which will best come under notice when we take up 
the whole subject, as we hope to do, in a future number. 


‘Kings of England,’ (Mozley,) is a history of England, as useful as 
unpretending. It is of the right size, and events appear in something like 
proportion: sufficient of personal interest, sketches of character, and details 
of scenery, are blended in the narrative, to escape the character of annals ; 
and we have something more solid than that pretty yet delusive phantas- 
magoria of history, which consists in a succession of bright unconnected 
pictures. The author, or authoress, has avoided the snare which so many 
history-writers fall into,—one analogous to that of painters whose 
figures, though skilfully covered with drapery, betray complete ignorance 
of anatomy. And there is a deep, though not obtrusive, reference to duty 
and the principles of faith running through the volume. 


‘ The Lost Sheep,’ (J. H. Parker,) Archdeacon Manning’s Sermon at the 
opening—we do not understand why not the Consecration—of S. Paul’s, 
Brighton, is quite equal in glowing distinctness of language and depth of 
feeling to the Sermons already so well known and valued from the same hand. 


By way of supplement to the devotional books already mentioned, we 
have also to acknowledge a ‘ Sacred Dial of Scripture and Prayer,’ (J. H. 
Parker,) eminently suited for the sick room :—‘ Prayers for the Use of the 
Parish of Bradfield,’ (Littlemore: Masson,) a fit accompaniment to the 
noble new church; ‘Questions on the Collects,’ (J. H. Parker,) by Mr. 
Wenham of Ceylon, in terseness and accuracy, as well, perhaps, as in doc- 
trinal precision, superior to one on the same subject already mentioned : 
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and a new and very useful volume of the ‘ Practical Christian’s Library, 
Jones of Nayland on the ‘ Figurative Language of Scripture,’ (J. H. Parker.) 


Archdeacon Churton, in the form of a ‘Letter to Joshua Watson, Esq., 
giving an account of a singular literary fraud practised on the memory of 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor,’ (Rivingtons,) has vindicated to its right author, 
and recovered from Taylor, the ‘Contemplations on the State of Man,’ 
hitherto passing under Taylor’s name. Mr. Churton has advanced many 
powerful arguments to prove that the ‘Contemplations’ are a, not very 
neat, forgery, being patched up from the English translation by Sir 
Vivian Molyneux, 1672, under the title of a ‘ Treatise of the Difference 
betwixt the Temporal and Eternal,’ of a Spanish work of the same name, 
‘Diferencia de lo Temporal y Eterno,’ by John Eusebius Nieremberg, a 
contemporary of Taylor himself. The Archdeacon’s Letter is an 
exceedingly pleasant and artistic piece of literary criticism: but it 
has higher merits than these. It contains some very just and forcible 
observations on the legitimate use of Biographies of Saints, both in 
a practical and historical point of view. In the sentiments so lucidly 
expressed we entirely coincide: and we are thankful to the Archdeacon, 
whose judgment and loyalty are so unquestioned, for vindicating the use of 
this kind of learning, not only to the historian, but to the Christian preacher. 
Some strictures, unfortunately but too well deserved, on Bishop Heber’s 
heedless editing of, and annotating upon, Taylor, are important. It is curious 
enough, that many years ago, in print, Mr. Churton had with great sagacity 
conjectured, that the ‘Contemplations’ were the work of ‘ some pious 
Roman Catholic, and probably of Spanish origin.’ 


There is a great deal of diligence and reading displayed in Mr. James 
Anderson’s ‘ History of the Colonial Church,’ (Rivingtons,) of which the 
second volume has been published. By way of preserving and vindicating 
the authentic sources of history, these volumes will be valuable. What is 
executed, however, only takes us down to the reign of William III., and if, 
to preserve anything like a correspondence with the amount of materials, 
the continuation is to be written in the same relative proportions, the 
Byzantine historians will be nothing to Mr. Anderson’s undertaking. While, 
as is the case, Mr. Anderson always writes sensibl7, he never rises to dig- 
nity: his style is level and unpicturesque: he digresses very often, but it 
is only to a flat common ora wide undiversified moor. He presents us 
with no comprehensive and vigorous pictures of different periods of Church 
history: he neither groups his characters, nor analyzes individual temper 
and cast of mind. In the way of materials he exercises no historical cri- 
ticism : all goes in and all comes out a rough enormous conglomerate of 
facts, scarcely hewn into shape, and never polished. The least occasion 
serves for telling us all that Mr. Anderson has acquired in his search for 
materials: the times of Charles I. give occasion to a dissertation, scores of 
pages long, on Laud, the judiciousness or the reverse of his proceedings, 
Prynne and Bastwick, Strafford and Mountague, Mr. Newman and Panzaui, 
which have nothing whatever to do with the Colonial Church. Then, only 
to instance the languid diffuseness which characterises the work, Bishop 
Walton is mentioned, which suggests the Polyglot,—which suggests Castell’s 
Lexicon,—which suggests an analysis of its preface; and then its analogy 
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with Johnson's to his Dictionary, &c. &c. Or, again, would it not have 
been quite sufficient to advert to the fact, that during the usurpation some 
sermons were preached which alluded to the necessity of missionary efforts, 
without wearying us with page after page devoted to abridging them. 
At the name of Aleppo Mr. Anderson posts away to the ‘ Master of the 
Tiger’ and the ‘ Weird Sisters,’ who, to use his own way of putting it, are 
‘hastening to overwhelm the poor sailor, bound for that Syrian port, 
whose wife had angered them?’ (P. 283.) Mr. Anderson might have made 
a very useful history: he has honesty of purpose, an influential position, 
diligence in study, and though not an engaging, yet a passable, style, and a 
very interesting subject: all these advantages are thrown away, and the 
result will be a long book, which nobody can read. 


Mr. William Trollope deserves some credit for publishing the venerable 
‘ Liturgy of S. James:’ with an English Introduction, Notes, &c. (Edin- 
burgh: Clark:) and it is, we trust, with an intention to direct the minds of 
their several friends and communions to liturgical pursuits, that we observe 
with satisfaction the names of the Low-Church and Dissenting publishers 
on the title-page. It is, as they say, ‘ refreshing’ to see the names of Seeley, 
Hamilton, Ward, and Jackson and Walford, in connexion with this 
ancient monument of primitive faith. We think that, like Bishop Rattray, 
Mr. Trollope overstates the amount of interpolation in this Liturgy: yet, 
while we state specific objections to the execution of this work, we desire 
to promote its circulation. Even the attenuated, or, as Mr. Trollope calls 
it, ‘the genuine uninterpolated,’ form of the Liturgy of S. James, and of 
which he has furnished a translation, will be useful to English readers. 
Speaking in general, the notes are common-place, the quotations being 
trite and familiar. We regret also,—perhaps in deference to his puritanical 
publishers,—that Mr. Trollope should have done, what the English Prayer- 
book does not do, viz., erase the term Saint before such names as those of 
Augustine, Basil, Gregory, Chrysostom, &c. At p. 29, note 7, it is not true, 
as any one ordinarily acquainted with Christian antiquity knows, but rather 
the reverse, that ‘ the word Table was almost exclusively used with refer- 
ence to the Holy Communion.’—P. 58, note 3: ‘ The Hymn, Gloria in Ex- 
celsis, as it was afterwards used in the Post-Communion.’ In what Liturgy 
was it ever so used, except, as all must think, by a palpable dislocation in 
our second Liturgy ?—Pp. 80, 81, note 4: The editor, in speaking of the 
Invocation of the Holy Ghost, does not appear to be aware that the Eastern 
Church attributes the consecrating efficacy to it, and not, according to the 
Western view, to the words of institution.—P. 84, note 2: ‘Anti-Communion,’ 
for ante-communion ; and the conventicle language in a liturgical writer of 
‘ putting up the prayer of general intercession.’—P. 87, note 13; (cf. p. 88, 
note 20:) ‘ Liturgy’ for Litany.—P. 101, note 25: The Embolismus, or Prayer 
against Temptation, after the Lord’s Prayer, so far from ‘ having no parallel 
in other liturgies,’ is common to them all, except those of the Constan- 
tinopolitan families.—P. 66, note 23: ¢Aatov eipyvns, contrary to the uni- 
versal reading, €Aeov.—P. 67: The Anaphora is made to commence at the 
Sursum Corda instead of the Dominus Vobiscum.—We are glad to observe, in 
connexion with this subject, that Mr. Neale advertises a Tetralogy of the 
most ancient Liturgies. 
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Mr. Cavendish Clifford, Fellow of All Souls, has translated the ‘Frogs of 
Aristophanes.’ (J. H. Parker.) His version avoids all extremes. It is 
neither very close, nor very free ; highly polished, nor full of rough energy ; 
insufferably dull, nor exceedingly attractive. The notes are few, and un- 
ambitious of scholarship. Some grossness remains, though some has been 
exiled, and much of the wit with it. We can imagine several reasons for 
the translation being made ; it is hard to see why it has been published. 


‘A Drop in the Ocean,’ by Agnes and Bessie, (Masters,) is what it 
modestly calls itself. 


‘Christmas Eve, and other Poems,’ (Masters ;) pretty: the first and 
longest poem the best; though, if we understand it aright, the expression,— 
‘ Soon must the dew of pain 
Be gather’d o’er her brow,’— 
contradicts the Church’s reasonable tradition. 


We have just received the affecting ‘ Visit to Labrador, by the Bishop of 
Newfoundland,’ (S. P. G.,) prefaced by a warm appeal from the Bishop of 
London. Never was worthy cause more worthy to be recommended : and we 
feel it a privilege, as well as pleasure, to commend it to something more 
substantial than the good wishes of our readers. 


‘ The Bible Revised; by Francis Barham ; Part II. : The Song of Solomon.’ 
1848. (Houlston and Stoneman.) In the first chapter (the only one we have 
thought it worth while to examine) there are about eighteen deviations in 
sense from the established version. Of these only two rest on any grounds 
of philological value: (viz. v. 6, ‘scorched’ for ‘ looked upon,’ and v. 10, 
‘ strings of pearls’ for ‘ chains of go/d :’) and it is not clear that the received 
rendering is not even here to be preferred to that of the reviser, or, rather, 
of Gesenius, from whom, no doubt, he took it. The other changes are either 
mere random alterations, (as ‘ frankincense’ for ‘ nard,’) or positive offences 
against the plainest rules of construction, (see especially v. 16.) The reviser, 
it is true, deprecates hostile criticism, (p. iv.,) and begs us to ‘ hesitate to 
‘decide absolutely against biblical emendations, till the evidences on 
‘which they are founded have been heard and weighed ;’—as if the cireum- 
stance of the emendations being biblical (!) ought to make us—not more 
cautious in proposing them, but—more forbearing in examining them ;—as 
if, too, Hebrew were so vague and unsystematized, that we must remain 
perfectly gentle and passive to every innovator; though, to be sure, if it 
had been Greek, no one would have requested the same toierance when he 
ventured on such novel renderings as ordya avrod, ‘ thy mouth,’ (v. 2;) dca 
rovro, ‘ truly,’ (v. 3;) ém’ dyédats, ‘from the flocks,’ (v. 7,) &c. 


‘A Compendious Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary,’ by the Rev. 
Joseph Bosworth, D.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. Dr. Phil. of Leyden, &. Though 
the importance of Anglo-Saxon to an Englishman is not yet appreci- 
ated, yet there are hopeful signs that the study is working itself into 
notice. It is now ten years since the publication of Dr. Bosworth’s Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary; it has now been out of print for a long time, and stray 
copies fetch a high price in the market. Not only is it the best book of its 
kind, but it is the ONLY dictionary of the language, properly so called. A 
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large glossary, or a complete glossary, is not a dictionary. It must, as its 
name imports, set forth the diction of a language; discover it in all its bear- 
ings, internal and external: i.e., by etymologies and inflections, unfolding 
the physical relations of the parts ; by select quotations displaying the logi- 
cal; and bringing the light of Comparative Philology to bear upon it from 
without. That this is somewhat more than a play upon a word, the earnest 
labours of philologers evince. Dr. Bosworth was the first who undertook 
this in the cause of Anglo-Saxon. It was an auspicious moment: all the 
materials were at hand: there was the Vocabulary of Lye; the Philology 
and Grammar of Grimm and Rask; the successful labours of Kemble and 
Thorpe ; the happy translations of the poetical Grundtvig—even the task of 
Lexicography was divested of half its terrors. And all lovers of their 
mother-tongue must thank Dr. Bosworth for the way in which he discharged 
it. He contrived to make his dictionary available to all, whether versed in 
Anglo-Saxon or not, by ample indices both of Latin and English words. 
The Preface contains a history of the whole family of which Anglo-Saxon 
is a member; this has since been published separately. We have for a 
long while been expecting a second edition of this excellent book; with 
many of its deficiencies supplied, and indeed with all the additional acquire- 
ments of the last ten years embodied in it. For a Dictionary cannot be 
completed at once: it must be a work of time to bring in all the stragglers, 
and words that are wanting may escape the notice of all readers for a long 
space of years, especially if the word be a well-known one: everything that 
is observed should be carefully noted by the author, with a view to re- 
editing, and all well-wishers should come forward with their notes. Such 
a plan would be of great service to the cause of literature generally; 
whereas, in Lexicography, it is the only way to completeness. We have no 
complete English Dictionary yet, as all know who have experience in the 
existing ones. We must not measure the book before us by this scale. ‘ The 
present volume has no higher aim than to give in English a compendious 
explanation of Anglo-Saxon words.’ It is a word-book; which, by careful 
arrangement, is made to convey much of the physical structure of the lan- 
guage. The Preface contains a short sketch of the Anglo-Saxon coloni- 
zation of England; and altogether we may call this a very handy little 
volume. Words are ranged under their primitives, without any consequent 
impracticability to beginners ; for where a word has two important elements 
it may be found under either. But this must occasion difficulty in some 
words of obscure or doubtful etymology: for instance, we should not have 
looked for witega under wite, but under witan; as the German weissager, from 
weise, WISSEN. We do not think the author has in all cases carried out his 
plan :—‘ The meaning of the Anglo-Saxon is given in English words which 
‘ most resemble Anglo-Saxon ; and, for this purpose, there has not been any 
‘ scruple in using some obsolete words and modern provincial terms.’ But, 
under eac, we miss our old friend, eke ; under bytl, (a mallet,) the Shak- 
sperian beetle, a word of every-day use stillin Devonshire. Under ‘ angel- 
twicea’ ‘angle-twitch’ would have saved some letter-press. The words of 
Somner and Lye, for which Mr. Bosworth is not responsible, are marked 
with their initials: we may remark that these venerable authorities are not 
infallible, being ignorant of Anglo-Saxon inflexions; one of our greatest 
Anglo-Saxon scholars has pronounced Lye’s book to be ‘ a snare to the 
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unwary.’ In fine, this book will not stand us in the stead of a second edi- 
tion of the larger work: we rather desire to look upon it as an earnest that 
the other is coming. 


’ 

‘ Reasons why a new Edition of the Peschito should be published,’ &. 
by J. Rogers, &c. Canon of Exeter. (J. H. Parker.) The labour that would 
be required to carry out the undertaking suggested by Mr. Rogers is 
immense. First, comes the selection of some ancient MS. to furnish a new 
text, instead of the inaccurate one found in Walton’s Polyglot; then, the 
collation of all known MSS. with this text; and, lastly,—though this is not 
noticed in the pamphlet,—a critical estimate of the value of the Varie 
Lectiones thus obtained. We fear that in these days of active duty, no 
clergyman, ‘and what /ayman, since the time of Selden, ever reads Syriac ?) 
could afford to give himself up single-handed to such a work. If accom- 
plished, it must be by means of literary combination—an instrument in 
the use of which we English are much behind our labour-organizing 
neighbours. May we, by way of stimulating inquiry, put one or two 
questions to the learned writer as to the utility of the undertaking? How- 
ever old the Syriac version is, is it not at least some centuries later than 
the LXX.? Was not the LXX. version made by learned Jews, and con- 
stantly used by the Apostles? Yet, is it not true that it much oftener 
receives light from the Hebrew text than throws light upon it? Did Par- 
sons’ collation of the LXX. contribute aught to the illustration of the 
Hebrew text? ‘The bearing of our questions on the subject before us will 
easily be understood. 


‘ Christian Poems and Ballads,’ by Arthur Cleveland Coxe, M.A. Rector 
of St. John’s, Hartford, Connecticut. Mr. Coxe is already well known to 
English readers by the stirring ballads in which, with youthful fervour, 
he has embodied his love and devotion to his own Church, and his dutiful 
allegiance to ours, the parent Communion. His ‘ Dreamland,’ ‘ Vigils,’ 
‘ Wildminster,’ and other poems, have wakened responsive echoes in many 
English hearts, and have ministered, in their degree, to feelings of sympathy 
and brotherhood between the two Churches which cannot be too highly 
estimated, The somewhat exclusive tendency of the poems we were already 
familiar with ; to enlarge upon externals,—upon the outward signs of sacred 
truths, and points of order and ecclesiastical arrangement, is still conspicuous 
in the present volume, which is a complete collection of the author’s poems. 
And living, as Mr. Coxe does, in a land which owns little sympathy for that 
‘ passion for the beauty of holiness’ which he avows, we cannot wonder that 
his feelings should expatiate in that direction. But it ought not to be forgotten 
that it is really a sign of conflict and disunion, for types and symbols to be 
constantly in men’s thoughts and on their tongues: we should talk much of our 
Queen’s crown and sceptre, if there was a party plotting their destruction ; 
and so itis with Catholic symbols : where they are universally acknowledged 
they may be subjects of allusion or harmless rivalry, but no exclusive 
theme for discussion ; the mind then rather rests on the truths they repre- 
sent. Mr. Coxe does not fall upon such peaceful days: he is the champion 
of surplices and fonts, chalices and altars, stalls and rood-screens, calendars 
and rubrics, porches and towers, organs and bells: these possess all that 
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intensity of romantic interest with him, which attaches to good things for 
which we have to fight and struggle; we are therefore perpetually reminded 
of heart-burnings and contentions. We are not quarrelling with all this; 
the themes of his song are the outer garbs of many sacred truths; but after 
a time the mind wearies of long-sustained enthusiasm for anything but the 
very inmost truth itself. Even the ‘ pageant of God’s perfect law affords 
not full delight ;’ the heart seeks after the Spirit which animates all ex- 
ternal observances, the Presence which subdues the thoughts, and chastens 
their expression. We admit that in America these topics may be needed, 
but are they not too exclusively prominent? Mr. Coxe, apparently from 
allowing his mind to rest too long on the external signs, sometimes misses 
of this chastening influence. He often seems to play with his subject. He 
‘ trolls a hymn,’ thinking how ‘twill roll on round the world: he speaks of 
some western wilderness being as ‘free from holiness as the soul of the 
infidel,’ because it had hitherto had no Church—an off-hand allusion, as it 
strikes us, to an awful state of mind. He exhorts us to— 
‘ Pray, Christian, pray, at the bonny peep of dawn.’ 


And again: 
‘ Go, Christian, go, 
For the altar flameth there, 
And the snowy vestments glow 
Of the Presbyter at prayer :’— 
where the vestments and the altar seem rather to occupy the mind than 
the prayer he exhorts to. But we will not multiply instances. It is 
an invidious task to notice blemishes, where there is so much to respect 
and admire; but it is for this very reason that we would have our author 
sometimes pause, and realise more than his verse will often allow, the 
heart of his subject, and the subject, we are certain, of his heart. We 
believe him capable of higher and more manly efforts, of something deeper 
and fuller than he has yet aimed at; and for this it will be necessary to 
meditate on hidden meanings, and to subdue the careless flow to which 
facility and a habit of enthusiasm sometimes tempts him. 


‘ Angels’ Work, and two other Tales,’ (Parker, Oxford.) ‘ Angels’ Work’ 
is an enigmatical title, but an appropriate one, when the enigma is solved. 
It means, in fact, the occupation of choristers; and two choristers are the 
heroes of the story, who thus explain their office to an old man, who ques- 
tions them on their employments. There is a tone of allegory in this 
point of the narrative; the style of conversation being little like what 
boys, even if they wear surplices, ever really adopt: but this only gives a 
poetical character to the story, harmonizing well with its tendency. ‘ Do 
your best,’ the second story, is more matter of fact, and is a valuable lesson, 
given with serious impressiveness, on the constant necessity of performing 
this duty. 


We have been accustomed to look up to Mr. Poole as a sort of ecclesio- 
logical patriarch. Years ago, when there was hardly yet such a thing as 
‘Camdenism,’ this gentleman published lectures, which soon expanded into 
a thin volume, upon Church arrangement, advocating many of the things 
for which, though now every new church presents them, the Cambridge 
Society has since been so severely attacked. It was, therefore, with no 
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small curiosity that we took up his newly-published ‘ History of Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture in England,’ (Masters.) We confess that we laid it 
down with the conviction that the promise afforded by his earlier work had 
not been fulfilled, in the bulky tome of more than 400 pages which has 
latterly occupied his learned leisure. Briefly described, the book is, in a 
great degree, a compilation from the most heterogeneous sources, monkish 
chronicles, and Mr. Rickman, for instance, not remarkably well pieced 
together, and leaving no good general impression of the subject upon the 
reader’s mind, Mr, Poole, we observe, still sticks to the clumsy old nomen- 
clature of Rickman, without so much as alluding to the more compact 
and scientific one which several ecclesiologists have adopted from the con- 
tinental writers. In various parts of the book there is a sort of cave canem 
tone, which Mr. Poole ought to have known he need not have assumed, and 
which will, we beg to assure him, be quite inefficacious in conciliating any 
support from those who may be shocked at the more uncompromising 
dogmas of the highest class of Ecclesiologists represented by the leading 
Societies, with whom, though he avoids the confession, Mr. Poole has 
evidently enough sympathy at heart to render him equally obnoxious 
with them to those to whom altars, and chancels, and screens, and painted 
glass, are scandals. For example, after a glowing description of the re- 
stored church of the Holy Sepulchre, at Cambridge, he alludes to that 
atrocious act of ungrateful persecution, which was the reward of its 
restorers, in the following easy and philosophic phraseology :—‘ It is greatly 
‘to be regretted that a question very indirectly touching architectural pro- 
‘ perties should have occurred to take the work out of the Society’s hands ; 
‘ and no one can approve of the taste and judgment displayed in the few 
‘alterations which have been made since they resigned (!) their task of 
‘restoration. Into the polemical question, of course, we do not enter.’ 
And why not?—the polemical question of the material and form of altars, and 
of the use of credences, is surely not so very alien to ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. Mr. Poole once did enter into this very question, for in the first edition 
of his Lectures, he pronounced against stone, and in favour of wooden 
altars; an opinion which, in his second, he modified; and tu. which modi- 
fication, of course, till he again speaks upon the matter, we must conclude 
that he adheres. We are very much astonished to find that Mr. Poole 
owns (though in justice to him we must add, as an individual opinion,) ‘ a 
dislike to all pictures which include a representation of our blessed Lord,’ 
relying on a decree of the Council of Eliberis. We should have thought that 
the constant practice of the universal Church in all lands ever since would 
have been more than a sufficient refusal of this prohibition, which our 
author himself acknowledges in a foot-note was not that of a general 
council—a council, too, in which this particular canon is not the solitary 
instance of exception to the general tone and practice of Catholic consent. 
In his chapter on painted glass, Mr. Poole adopts Mr. Winston’s crotchet of 
the superiority of the later glass, per contra. He is very liberal, further 
on, in his choice of style, which may be profitably revived by modern church 
architects, only excluding the later form of ‘ perpendicular,’ 


A vigorous criticism on Mr, Soames’ ‘ Latin Church during Anglo-Saxon 
Times,’ has reached us, under the title, ‘ Anglo-Saxouiea: or Animadversions, 
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&c. by Mr. John D. Chambers,’ (Masters.) Mr. Chambers certainly makes 
a strong case against Mr. Soames: but we are not sure that a little re- 
trenchment would not have made the argument more acceptable. 


‘ Descriptive Notices of some of the ancient Parochial and Collegiate 
Churches of Scotland,’ (London: J. H. Parker.) Scotland, as is observed 
in a note to this volume, ‘is extremely poor in topographical works ;’ and 
if the account of ordinary Scottish travellers were a correct one, there 
would be little reason to wonder or regret that no large proportion of 
these works is devoted to her Church architecture. But the fewer monuments 
ofart she has to boast of, the more reason is there that full justice should be 
done to what she has; and, besides, more industrious or more observant 
investigators, such as Mr. Neale in the Orkney Islands, have proved that 
valuable examples may be found far north of the Tweed. A considerable 
number of these meet with ample justice in the present work, the title 
of which, we trust, implies that more of the Scotch churches will hereafter 
receive the same consideration. To speak of what is of least impor- 
tance, it is a first-rate specimen of Mr. Parker’s sumptuous typography, 
and of Mr. Jewitt’s finished wood-cuts, which have given such value to many 
recent architectural publications. The descriptions are written by a person 
thoroughly conversant with all the terms of the art: indeed, we question 
whether the profuse use of technical words will not endanger the popu- 
larity of the work. It reads like the prazis of an ecclesiological stu- 
dent. For instance, the elaborate account of S. Matthew’s, Roslin, 
however minute and accurate, will not, we fear, be very graphic to any 
but adepts, especially as its rich but debased details have (very pro- 
perly, perhaps,) been thought unworthy of pictorial illustration. The 
subjects chosen for engraving, except the very interesting chancel at 
Dalmeney, are such as in an English work would hardly have claimed 
such distinction ; but they are admirably executed, and give much grace to 
the work. We wish the Editor's note at the end of the book were not too 
late to save Holy Trinity church, Edinburgh, from the destruction and 
desecration with which it is threatened. 


‘ The doctrine of the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ in its relation 
to Mankind and to the Church, by Archdeacon Wilberforce,’ (Murray,) has 
just appeared ; most opportunely as far as regards this sacred season, but 
too late to enable us to notice it at length in the present number. We 
question whether any volume combining equal research and originality has 
appeared for several years; certainly none more suited to these times, in 
which many persons seem to have been persuaded that the characteristic 
doctrines of the Church, and indeed doctrinal accuracy altogether, are in some 
degree inconsistent, or at least unconnected, with personal devotion and 
spirituality. We think, on the other hand, that any attentive reader of 
this work will feel that if true personal Christianity has ever been retained 
(which we are ready thankfully to admit it has) by men who have for- 
gotten or denied the doctrines of sacramental grace, the Divine indwell- 
ing of the Eternal Word in the body of the Church, and the like, it has 
been retained only for a while, and by a happy inconsistency, which cannot 
be expected long to be exhibited by any theological school, however it 
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may exist in individuals, We hope to return to the present volume on a 
future occasion. 


‘The Complete Poetical Works of the late Miss Lucy Hooper,’ (New 
York: Fanshawe, London: Chapman.) A very interesting book of poetry 
by a young American authoress, one of the many examples of early genius 
which her country furnishes, for she died in her twenty-fifth year. To 
have written a thick large volume of readable verse before this age, implies 
almost too much facility. Poetry ought to cost some labour; it is not 
usually a gain to the reader that the author thought, as it is said, in verse— 
if the expression means, as it does in this case, with the rapidity of the 
most ordinary prose. And, in fact, these poems have the redundance, the 
profusion of epithet, and frequently the adopted phraseology, which charac- 
terise habitual haste in composition. But Miss Lucy Hooper was still 
a very interesting person in her character of authoress, as well as woman. 
Her poems uniformly bear the impress of an ardent fancy, and a gentle 
pure nature. Her heart responded to every genuine emotion—was excited 
by every beautiful scene or noble action. We see that she must express 
what she felt, and that she wrote because she could not help it. There is 
a perfect freedom from pretension and display; we invariably dike the 
writer, and recognise that simplicity and modesty of character which her 
biographer so warmly dwells upon. Sometimes instances occur of a 
certain sentimentality which we could wish away; the adoption, that is, 
of glowing words rather from habit than feeling—words which, from long 
and indiscriminate use, have lost their force, and become too much tech- 
nical stock phrases to have again the power of stirring up our sensibilities, 
unless their application has a very vivid genuineness. But this senti- 
mentality is the fruit evidently of haste rather than. of vitiated feeling. 
There is a freshness of spirit throughout—a real sympathy with all that 
is worthy of sympathy. To adopt the wording of her memoir, strange to 
an English Churchman’s ear, ‘She had been educated in the peculiar 
tenets of the Episcopal Church, to which denomination of professing 
Christians her family had always been attached,’ and her mature judg- 
ment led her to rejoice in the faith of her birth. Her best and most vigo- 
rous poems bear witness to this; and though few are of a directly sacred 
character, a tone of pure religious and moral feeling pervades them all. 


‘Thoughts in Verse, from a Village Churchman’s Note-Book, by the 
Rev. Samuel Childs Clarke, M.A.’ (J. H. Parker.) This book affords one 
of the numerous and still increasing examples of the hold our Prayer-Book 
has on the affections and inmost thoughts of Churchmen, and of the 
manner in which religious minds dwell on the beauty of its services, and 
their adaptation to all circumstances and states of feeling. Mr. Clarke, in 
this volume, applies them to his village congregation, and brings Church 
feeling to bear on all the events and local interests of rural life. The truth 
and simplicity of these unpretending verses will recommend them to many 
in the absence of any striking novelty in the mode of treating familiar 
subjects. 


‘ The Trial of Creation, and other Poems, by the Rev. G. W. Birkett, 
A.M.’ (J. H. Parker.) There is occasional strength of expression in 
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these poems; but, on the whole, the poetry is cumbrous, awkward, and 
strained. They show the Miltonian model too directly aimed at, and 
Miltonian language too directly borrowed, by one who cannot wield it, and 
brings it in out of place. Thus the paraphrase of the Ze Deum— 


‘To Thee all Angels cry aloud: to Thee 
Heaven and the blazing Hierarchs therein, 
Princedoms, Dominions, Powers, 
The ceaseless anthem raise.’ 


‘A New Version of the Book of Job, with Expository Notes, and an 
‘ Introduction on the spirit, composition, and author of the Book. By D. 
‘ Friedrich Wilhelm Carl Umbreit, Professor of Theology in Heidelberg. 
‘ Translated from the German, by the Rev. John Hamilton Gray, M.A. of 
‘ Magdalen College, Oxford, Vicar of Bolsover.’ (Edinburgh: Clark.) 
Umbreit belongs to the school of Hebraists brought up under the influence 
of Gesenius and Ewald. As such, he might be expected to have the quali- 
ties we find in him—an acquaintance with the minutiz of grammar (derived 
almost entirely from the ‘ Lehrgebaude’ and the ‘ Kritische-Grammatik,’) 
and of lexicography, joined with a rather liberal style of etymology, never 
indeed pushed to the extravagant lengths it reached in the hands of Schul- 
tens, but still always glad to escape from the beaten track of versions and 
authorities into the almost boundless expanse of Arabian literature. His 
philological training leads him to advert here (with two or three excep- 
tions) to the Masoretic text, rejecting the pseudo-emendations of Reiske, 
Eichhorn, Houbigant, &c. (e.g. at i. pp. 267, 304, 309; ii. pp. 12, 66.) This 
is, so far, a great improvement on the criticism of a former generation ; it 
preserves at least a sound basis of épunveiu. The exegetical spirit, not so 
fanatically hostile to the Christian view as that of the old Rationalists, is 
simply sceptical. Since Umbreit’s version was published, a ‘Commentary 
on Job, by Heiligstedt,’ (Lipsie, 1847,) has appeared, distinguished by a 
still stronger regard to accurate scholarship; and though with an evident 
leaning to Umbreit, restoring in a great number of places the older ren- 
dering, which he had displaced. 


Among several Logical works which have lately appeared is one by 
Mr. Moberly of Balliol, ‘ Lectures on Logic,’ (J. H. Parker.) It is 
clearly and intelligibly written, but without going very deeply into 
any of the points, or attempting to exhaust them. Upon several of 
the Questions there is some information very concisely put, which 
perhaps is not so conveniently to be got from any other manual; as, for 
instance, the short chapter on Induction in the Third Part. It would 
seem, however, that there is some confusion in the chapters which 
follow, on the Structure &c. of the Syllogism ; the validity of which is made 
to depend, first, on the first two canons; then on a specific dictum for each 
figure, and then on the special rules. Now, as the writer himself acknow- 
ledges, there are two distinct principles introduced. Aristotle’s own defini- 
tion of the syllogism in the first Figure supplies the place of canon, dictum, 
and special rule. We have noticed this, as it seems quite possible that 
this part might be much simplified. Mr. Moberly has introduced us to an 
entirely new set of examples, having released the propositions (of immortal 
memory) relative to the first three letters of the alphabet, and the horse 
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and swan, from their labours. As to the question, what sort of ex- 
amples are most properly introduced into a logical treatise, a great deal 
is to be said on both sides. Perhaps it is quite as well that students 
should have access to treatises which have merely formal examples, and 
also to others like the present. In the chapter on the eixds and onpeior, 
for instance, the examples are well worked out, and cannot but give a 
beginner clearer ideas, than those in the Rhetoric give, of the use of such 
arguments ; for, certainly, their use would be extremely limited if their 
great object was to enable us to draw such inference as that a man was 
ill because he was in a fever, or was in a fever because he was ill. 


‘The English Churchman’s Kalendar, for the year of our Lord 1849,’ 
(Masters.) This seems to have obtained a certain degree of reputation, as 
the best exponent of the Church’s directions on such difficult points as the 
concurrence of festivals, &c. In the Preface, we find the following startling 
sentence. The editor is urging that there must be certain rules which ‘a 
‘ Clergyman, at all imbued with the spirit of the yearly cycle of our Church’s 
‘teaching, would at once feel bound to obey. But what rules? Could 
‘he plead the “ Duz Tabellz ex Rubricis Generalibus excerpte” of the 
‘ Roman Breviary as unrepealed? Nay, what do words mean if “ the num- 
‘ ber and hardness of the rules called the Pie’’ be not repealed? Surely the five 
‘ very closely printed pages which these two tables occupy in the little Leyden 
‘ Breviary contain rules so numerous and hard, that there is “ more business 
‘ to find out what should be read, than to read it when it is found out.” And 
‘ yet the editor has heard them pronounced clear and easy. If so, and they 
‘ be the authorities still to settle the concurrence of festivals, why are they 
‘not given in the Prayer-Book? Was it contemplated in 1661 that every 
‘ English Priest had his Breviary to turn to? And is it desired in 1848 that 
‘every English Priest should forthwith supply himself with one to eke out 
‘ the deficiencies of his own Common Prayer-Book?’ To all this we answer 
that, till the English Church publishes her Tabelle, one of two things must 
follow. Either we must abide by the old rules, (the easiest, the simplest, 
the most accordant to common sense ever devised, whatever the editor may 
think to the contrary,) or no one has a right to publish a Calendar for the 
use of his brethren, because the whole arrangement is a matter of private 
opinion. It is clear that what our Church did not expressly abrogate, (and 
what is the Pie to the present purpose?) that she enjoined; just as the 
Psalms are said antiphonally, without the shadow of a rubric for the prac- 
tice, except in the state-services. At all events, to take the lowest ground, 
why not as well adopt that rule, proved as it is by the trial of centuries, 
serving (the ancient principle of the Zabelle once studied) for ever, and, as 
matter of fact, largely followed in our Church—(and which, like other tra- 
ditionary rules, the actual Church assumes as being understood and unre- 
pealed)—as the editor of this ‘ Kalendar’s’ rule, invented four years ago, 
requiring the purchase of the almanac year after year, founded on no prin- 
ciple, and inconsistent with itself? Even in this very number there is a 
self-contradiction. In the Preface it is said, that when Lady-day concurs 
with a Sunday in Lent, common sense would lead the English Churchman 
to give precedence to the Sunday. It does so concur this year; and the 
editor actually gives precedence to the Saint’s-day! Again: if we are to 
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confine ourselves strictly to the phraseology of the English Prayer-Book, 
what business has the editor to talk of octaves ?—what right to say that 
‘ every parishioner is to communicate at Easter,’ means, ‘ or in the week, 
or Sunday following?’ We will notice the absolute mistakes which occur 
in this ‘Kalendar’ for the following year :—only protesting against the 
editor’s theory, that Saints’ days having eves which are not fasted have no 
first vespers. Nothing but the depths of ritual ignorance in which we 
have long been involved could have given rise for a moment to the notion, 
—and it is not worth serious refutation. We give the editor’s directions 
in italics. 

Jan. 6. The Epiphany falls on Saturday. At Evensong Collect of the Morrow. 
Properly, First Collect of the Festival, Second of the Sunday. 

Feb. 24. S. Matthias falls on the Saturday before the first Sunday in Lent. 
At Evensong, Collect of the Morrow. Properly, First Collect of the Festival, 
Second of the Sunday. It ought to have been directed at Matins that the 
Collect for Quinquagesima is said‘after the Collect for S. Matthias: it is a 
concurrence of a double of the second class, and a feria major. 

March 25. Lady Day concurs with Passion Sunday. The Festival is 
called by the editor the ‘ Annunciation of Mary :'—where does he find the 
Blessed Virgin so denominated in the Prayer-Book? Proper Service of the 
Annunciation. Quite wrong. Proper service of the Sunday : NO COMMEMO- 
RATION OF THE ANNUNCIATION on that day. This involves a mistake in 
the preceding Saturday evensong: Collects of the Annunciation and of the 
Sunday. Of the Sunday only. The folly of a direction giving the Sunday 
Collect to the Saturday evening, and not to the Sunday itself, is manifest. 

June 24. S$. John Baptist’s Day concurs with the Third Sunday after 
Trinity. Proper Service of S. John’s Day. Add, Second Collect of the 
Sunday. 

Sept. 21. S. Matthew’s Day concurs with Ember Friday. Proper Service. 
Add, Second Collect of the preceding Sunday: this being a feria major. 

Oct. 28. SS. Simon and Jude concurs with the Twenty-first Sunday after 
Trinity. Proper Service. Add, Second Collect of the Sunday. 

Dec. 21. S. Thomas. Proper Service. Add, Second Collect of the pre- 
ceding Sunday. 

Christmas Day. At Evensong, add, Second Collect of S. Stephen: and so 
of the following days. Here we will only observe that actually, on the 
Saturday following Christmas, the Collect for the Fourth Sunday in Advent 
is directed to be read! 

We might point out other mistakes in the prefatory matter; but these 
are enough to warrant us in expressing a hope that the ‘ English Church- 
man’s Kalendar’ will be discontinued, and Leslie’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Almanac ’ 
(why dropped we know not) be revived. That could always be trusted. 


‘ The Churchman’s Diary,’ (Masters,) has nearly all the same mistakes 
about the concurrence of festivals: but being devoid of the controversial 
preface of the last-named publication, is superior toit. And it has a good 
ritual direction about chancels and the celebration of Communion. We 
have to observe, however, that the hymn is not ‘ Therefore with angels,’ &c. 
but ‘Holy, holy,’ &c. The communicants consequently are to rise, and 
join, at the latter, not at the former, words. 
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Cleaver’s Calendar, ‘Companion for Churchmen,’ leaves the crux above 
alluded to in happy obscurity, merely stating that on certain days ‘ one or 
more changes or additions,’ without specifying what, ‘ are made in collects,’ 
In other respects this publication is precisely the same as, only dearer than, 
the small almanac of the S. P.C. K. The least worthless of the set is that 
which costs least money. 

‘ Annotations on St. Paul’s Second Epistle to the Corinthians, designed 
chiefly for the use of students of the Greek ‘Text. By Thomas Williamson 
Peile, D.D., Head Master of Repton School, &c.’ (Rivingtons.) ‘This ‘is 
the continuation of Dr. Peile’s Annotations on the Epistles, two portions 
of which, (on the Epistle to the Romans, and the First to the Corinthians, ) 
have been previously published. Like the former portions, this volume 
shows signs of great care and thought; though we could wish that 
the ancient interpreters occupied a more prominent place among the au- 
thorities cited. 

The most important part of the volume, (as indicating the spreading of 
a leaven, full, as we believe, of danger to the true doctrine of the Church,) is 
an appendix, since, as we believe, expanded into a separate sermon, on the 
words xapis cat drogrod?, Rom. i. 5. The learned writer—strangely enough, 
as it seems,—finds in the word jjyadv (‘Inood Xpiorod rod Kupiov jpyar,) the 
subject of the verb éAdSopev, and discarding all idea of S. Paul’s meaning 
either himself singly, or the body of the Apostles together, in the words 
dv od €AdBopev xdpw cai amocroAny, proceeds to expatiate on the grace 
and Apostleship of the Collective Church. On this point he enlarges cor- 
dially, and not without eloquence, maintaining that the Apostolic ‘ function 
and energy’ resides, not in any individual successors of the Apostles, but in 
the Church at large. It is somewhat difficult to appreciate the exact 
logical force of Dr. Peile’s long and somewhat embarrassed periods ; but 
as far as we comprehend his meaning, he seems to us to give way to the 
great Arnoldian and Bunsenian fallacy: viz. that the proof of the lofty 
Church-estate of the multitude of believers involves the disproof of the 
peculiar powers of the priesthood. He seems to think that if the Church 
at large inherits the great Apostolic powers, (which we allow—though not 
on the critical ground on which he rests it in this Appendix,) that it follows, 
in the way of inevitable consequence, that there cannot be a succession of per- 
sons within the Church, inheriting them also, and in a more peculiar way. 
We have argued this point in a recent Number, in reviewing Mr. 
Bunsen’s own work, and we must here repeat that such an opinion seems 
to us altogether illogical and groundless. It is not only perfectly possible, 
but absolutely necessary, that the collective powers of the Universal Church 
should be administered by particular persons, acting therein as her repre- 
sentatives, (‘gerentes figuram ecclesia, as S. Augustine not unfrequently 
speaks;) and, the Powers being themselves Divine, and continually im- 
parted and kept up by Divine grace, there is no possible reason to be 
alleged, why these particular persons should not be chosen, empowered; 
ordained, in the way of perpetual succession from the Apostles themselves, 
so as in every generation to receive, by imposition of Apostolic hands, 
the grace which is to fit them for the due discharge of their Powers of 
Representatives of the Universal Church. We altogether accept and receive 
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Mr. Bunsen’'s and Dr. Peile’s affirmative view of the glorious estate and 
Divine Powers of the Universal Church, the Body and Spouse of Christ : 
but we equally reject and wonder at the negative consequence which they 
draw from it,—that there cannot be another succession of individuals, in- 
heriting of the Apostles, and in every generation authoritatively repre- 
senting the Church. Dr. Peile writes : ‘RECEIVE YE THE HoLY GHostT—the 
* Lord Jesus Himself had said, at the same time breathing on them,—AS MY 
‘ FATHER HATH SENT ME, EVEN SO SEND I you. Was ¢his transmission of that 
‘ “life ” which “as the Father hath in Himself, so hath He given to the 
‘ Son to have in Himself,” such as one man should have power to transmit 
‘to another?’ Will he allow us to‘ask him in what sense he understands 
the former of these sacred words, and the wonderful end which follows them, 
to have been pronounced on himself when he received Priest’s orders ? 
Does not the Church intend to use the words of Christ in S, John xx. 
22, 23; and so intending, does she not believe that ‘one man has power 
to transmit to another’ the awful gift and authority which they speak of ? 
And in truth to this the question comes. Is that awful saying, ‘ Accipe Spi- 
ritum Sanctum,’ a reality, or a terrible deception? Are such powers imparted 
at ordinations to God’s Priests, as the Church of God has in no generation 
denied or questioned,—the powers, we mean, which our Lord imparted by 
His Divine breath, as recorded in that verse of S. John ;—or is our ordinal, 
and every Catholic ordinal from the earliest days, and with it the universal 
claim of God’s Priests since the very beginning of Christian History,—a 
lying and blasphemous presumption ? 

Two of Canon Schmid’s Tales have been translated,—was there not a 
previous translation ?—‘ Henry of Eichenfels’ and ‘Christmas Eve,’ (Cleaver.) 
It is the first of another series (!) of Children’s books, to be called ‘ Vacation 
Volumes.’ Schmid, while he admirably accommodates the simpler heavy 
cast of the young German minds, does not, we think, suit the quicker 
English apprehension. He is pious, but languid, diffuse, and unimaginative. 


Among the works on which, having reached us almost on the eve of pub- 
lication, we cannot pass a summary opinion, we may specify, as carrying 
some importance, ‘ Madvig's Latin Grammar, translated by Mr. George 
Woods,’ (J. H. Parker;) ‘ The Life and Letters of Campbell, edited by his 
Executor, Dr. Beattie,’ (Moxon;) ‘ The Acts of S. Mary Magdalene, by 
Mr. Henry Stretton,’ (Masters.) 


Mr. Baptist Noel’s work, ‘ Essay on the Union of Church and State,’ 
(Nisbet,) has been placed in our hands, while this sheet is passing through 
the press. Two passages struck us, in the hasty glance which is all that 
we could gain. ‘I once laboured hard to convince myself that our Re- 
‘ formers did not and could not mean that infants are regenerated by bap- 
‘ tism; but no reasoning avails. This language is too plain.’—P. 439. ‘Of 
* the 12,923 working pastors of churches, I fear, from various concurrent 
‘ symptoms, that about 10,000 are unconverted men, who neither preach 
‘nor know the Gospel.’ 
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